


Social Reconstruction in an Irish State, 


In articles and books on social reform and reconstruction, 
and in the speeches and ‘ platforms’ of various Labour 
parties, one can generally discern a broad distinction 
between ultimate and proximate aims. By an ultimate aim 
we mean that social order or state of things, which the 
writer or speaker regards as the final goal to be striven for; 
by a proximate aim some particular reform, which he 
regards as possible of attainment in the immediate future. 
A Socialist, for instance, may strenuously maintain in his 
propagandist literature that private ownership of capital 
must be abolished; but his immediate demands are never- 
theless confined to certain ameliorations in the conditions 
of the working classes. With proximate aims of this kind 
we are not here concerned—not that they are unimportant ; 
for they are the very life of the present blind struggle 
between Capital and Labour. But all this bargaining 
between employer and employee is a temporary expedient; 
it takes for granted the present industrial system, and 
merely aims at a compromise, that will get us over a present 
difficulty or deadlock : it scarcely touches the fundamental 
problem. What is the goal towards which all social legis- 
lation should tend? Are we tending towards that goal or 
drifting away from it? Is the Capitalistic system of 
Society a, natural or an unnatural system? And if it be 
unnatural, what alternative system should we aim at 
establishing? These are questions that are agitating the 
minds of vast masses of men at the present day, and on the 
solutions they offer to these questions will depend their 
ultimate aims in social reconstruction. Catholic writers 
are perhaps a little too much inclined to concentrate their 
attention on proximate aims, or to assume at best a purely 
negative attitude on the larger question. Yet if the prin- 
ciples of Christianity are to have any influence in moulding 
the future course of events, it is clear that something more 
than destructive criticism must be contributed to the prob- 
lem. There is little use in condemning some objectionable 
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Socialistic scheme—which has the advantage of being 
intelligible to the worker—unless some equally intelligible 
and positive scheme of reform is put before him as an alter- 
native. Neither must we conclude that the ultimate aim 
of a reformer is incompatible with social order or organised 
society, when as a matter of fact it is incompatible only 
with the present industrial system. It is quite true that a 
sudden and violent change in the existing order of Society 
would bring about temporary chaos; but it does not follow 
that gradual development is impossible, or that such 
development may not be consciously directed in some desired 
direction. 
Christianity has brought about such a change in the past 
—a change from one social system to another—to the great 
advantage both of the individual and of Society. The 
Church was born into the Roman Empire at a time when 
a few great men controlled the destinies of millions of their 
fellows. Nor was it merely the political power that was 
held by a small section in ancient Rome; the entire physical 
(economic) resources of the State were the absolute property 
of the few, who thus controlled not merely the necessaries 
of life, but the very bodies, labour and lives of the vast 
mass of the workers, who were their slaves. It was a 
system of Capitalism pushed to the last extreme. The 
Church did not officially condemn this system, or endeavour 
to stir up a violent revolution against it, but set about 
infusing into it the spirit of Christianity. If St. Paul 
sent back a runaway slave to his master, he likewise 
preached that before God there is neither male nor female, 
neither slave nor free. For centuries the Church pursued 
the same policy of leavening the mass, gradually bringing 
about a new state of Society. When the healing process 
was cut short by the Protestant Reformation, the work was 
almost complete. The agricultural slave had given way to 
the free peasant, the industrial slave to the independent 
guildsman. Nearly every worker had now his own pro- 
perty, his economic resource, subject only to a fixed rent 
for land or charter. If the lord of the manor still received 
rent, which he had not produced, he received it largely as 
the reward of labour—the labour of social service. In 
those days men realised that the citizen was not only an 
individual but also a member of Society, and that ‘both 
labour and property had two aspects, the individual and 
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the social. In these circumstances it was difficult for men 
to shirk their social duties; and the result was a much 
healthier condition of Society than the nineteenth century, 
in spite of all its scientific discoveries, has been able to 
secure. 

The Reformation reintroduced the principle of 
unfettered individualism, and the French Revolution 
popularised it. The inevitable result was the Capitalistic 
State.’ The “ Industrial Revolution ”’ of the 18th and 19th 
centuries was not the cause of Capitalism but merely 
tacilitated and hastened its development. Even in those 
countries in which the Capitalist system has reached its 
highest point of development, it is of comparatively recent 
origin : and if we are to judge by the signs of the times, 
it is likely to disappear as quickly as—perhaps more 
quickly than—it arose. Society is manifestly in a state of 
unstable equilibrium in most of the great industrial coun- 
tries. In Eastern Europe it has already fallen to pieces. 
How are things to go in these islands? This is a question of 
vital concern to Catholics, whose philosophy of life differs 
so widely from that of the majority of the population 
(outside Ireland). It is a question, too, which Catholics 
can help to solve? They have definite ethical principles 
and rich traditions from the past to guide them; and the 
truth, even when merely stated, has a wonderful attraction 
for the minds of men. To hold up before the public, as 
an ultimate aim for reformers and especially for Labour 
to strive after, a sane, just and Christian form of organised 
Society—that is the need of the hour. Our efforts may not 
be fully appreciated in dechristianised England; but there 
is no reason why they should not succeed in Ireland, when- 
ever we become masters of our own destinies. Our ideals 
may not be fully attained in our own day, but at all events 
reform will be given a bent in the right direction. 

To form a proper valuation, from the Christian point of 
view, of the Capitalist form of Society, or of any form 
which men may propose to establish in its place, we must 
take into consideration certain attributes of man. These 
are chiefly (a) the dignity of man, which follows from his 
nature and from the end for which he is destined; (b) the 


1For a definition of the Capitalist state see footnote 3, 
2“ Every minister of religion must bring to the struggle the full energy 
of his mind and all his power of endurance.” Leo XIII. Ency. on Labour. 
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liberty and responsibility which man’s nature and destiny 
demand ;(¢) the necessity of labour, which is the punishment 
of original sin, and consequently extends to all; (d) the 
equal rights of all men to a fair opportunity of access to 
the natural sources, whence man draws his subsistence. 
We shall consider these attributes somewhat in detail. 
Everyone will agree that man has by nature a right to 
live, and that the normal man (at least) has the right to 
marry and rear a family. To enable men to realise these 
rights God gave them the use of the earth and of all its 
resources.’ In respect of these rights Christian philosophy 
recognises no distinction between man and man; all are 
equal. No human law can make the bounty of nature the 
exclusive preserve of this or that section of humanity; for 
every human being is an independent unit, and enjoys the 
same natural right as any other individual to live by the 
produce of the earth. But that right is conditional—‘‘ In 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.’’ Primitive 
man had to provide for his wants, if not by cultivating the 
soil, at least by collecting the fruits and produce of the 
earth. The only alternative to work was starvation. 
Family life from the, beginning, and Society later on 
afforded a certain amount of security to the weak and 
infirm. The bonds of union that existed between members 
of the same family or tribe placed the strong and healthy 
under obligations of piety and charity to lend a helping 
hand to their weaker brethren. But we find no law, 
natural or divine, which gave the able-bodied idler a right 
to live by the labour of others. Nor did the mere organisa- 


~ §There are three conceivable mothods of utilising these resources in a 
community of fres citizens:—(a) Each citizen or family might own 
severally some useful portion of the sources of wealth or means of 
production. Society in this form might be called the Distributive State. 
(6) The means of production might be owned by the community as a 
w ole, and administered by the officers of the State or of the municipality. 
We should then have the Collectivist State. (c) The means of production 
might be owned severally by a section of the citizens, while the rest 
would bo proletarians. If the numbor of proletarians is so large that the 
workers as a body may bo accounted proletarian, we have the Capitalistic 
State. If the number of proletarians is so limited that the general 
chiractoristie of the State is diffusion of property, then the State is still 
D'stributive, though imperfectly so, (By proletarian we mean a worker 
who does not own land or capital. In order to live he must work for 
another, and, as a general rule, accept as wages a sum less than the full 
value of the wealth he produces), In the course of the present article 
each of these forms of Society is briefly discussed in the light of man’s 
natural rights. 
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tion of a complex civil Society substantially alter the 
natural rights of individuals in this respect. On the con- 
trary St. Paul implies that the original law of labour holds 
good when he says‘ :—‘*‘ If a man labour not neither let 
him eat.”’ 

The individual’s right to live implies, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a right to a field of labour, from which none 
can lawfully exclude him.’ This right to exploit by his 
labour the bounty of nature is limited by the necessity of 
conceding a like right to his fellow-men. History shows 
that man has found by experience that a division of the 
sources of wealth, by the institution of private property, is 
the simplest and most practical method of satisfying and 
reconciling the rights of individuals. The lesson from 
history may, however, be misunderstood or exaggerated. 
History does not prove, for instance, that it is advisable to 
allow all the land of a tribe or nation to be parcelled out 
among individuals, or that there should not be a legal limit 
to the individual’s power of accumulation, or that his 
ownership in property actually held should not be subject 
to modification for the common good. Private ownership 
was an ideal scheme while land® remained available for all 
who cared to occupy and work it. A time came, however, 
in the history of all European countries, when the supply 
of unoccupied land was exhausted, and when the com- 
munity was faced with the problem of a growing mass of 


‘TL. Thess. iii, 10. St. Paul also teaches that the man who preaches 
the Gospel has a right to live by the Gospel. His two statements are 
consistent, because physical production is not the only labour required 
in a complex civil Society, Mental work and social service are also 
necessary. 

5 “Man precedes the State, and possesses, prior to the formation of 
any State, the right of providing for the sustenance of his body.” “He 
must have not only the things that perish in the use, but those also which 
though they have been reduced into use, continue for further use in after 
time.’ Leo XIII. Ency. on Labour. 
®The word “land” is used in these pages in its conventional economic 
sense. It includes all the material resources supplied by nature—land 
(in the popular sense), minerals, water power, etc. Capital, as distinct 
from land, may be defined as material goods improved by labour and 
set aside for future production, e.g. machinery. Land and _ capital 
combined are called “ the means of production.” As capital is merely 
land in a new shape, we might have legitimately included it in our 
argument above. It would have been necessary in that case to qualify 
our statements slightly to make allowance for the labour “ crystallised ”’ 
in eapital, To avoid obscuring the issue by the introduction of qualifying 


clauses, we have omitted the consideration of capital as distinct from 
land, 
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able-bodied citizens looking for a sphere for independent 
labour, and unable to find any. If there were no such 
institution as Civil Society, the able-bodied individual, who 
found all the sources of wealth already occupied, would be 
perfectly justified, in virtue of his rights as a human being, 
in occupying and working for his own benefit a sufficient 
portion of the superfluous’ land held by some wealthy neigh- 
bour. The reason is obvious. The Natural Law gives each 
of these two individuals equal rights of access to the 
natural sources of supply, and equal rights to the free 
development of his mental and bodily gifts and capacities. 
Hence if one has occupied more than he needs, and if 
nothing remains for the other, the Natural Law demands, 
not that the latter become the slave or even the servant of 
the former, but that he be given an opportunity of working 
for himself a fair share of the common inheritance of 
mankind.’ As the ownership of superfluous consumable 
goods becomes void when a neighbour in extreme necessity 
requires them, so the title of occupation would become void, 
in the circumstances we have described, to the extent to 
which it tends to defeat the end which makes appropriation 
of natural resources permissible at all. 

Man, however, must live in Society; and Society would 
be impossible without civil authority. This authority is 
supplied by the Natural Law, and is vested in the State. 
The object of the State is two-fold, (a) to protect the rights 
of all its citizens impartially, (b) to promote the general 
welfare or common good. The State has no authority to 
abolish the natural rights of any of its citizens, or transfer 
these rights to others: it can only limit their exercise in 
so far as limitation is required by the equal rights of others 
or by the common good. To allow the propertyless indi- 
viduals to provide for themselves by seizing on the super- 
fluous property of others would be to invite internecine 
strife and dissension—a consummation directly opposed 
to the common good. The State consequently forbids the 
introduction of any such method of securing equality of 


? D»>stitusion among ono section generally argues superfluity among 
another. Wnaere this is not so, soma scheme such as colonisation becomes 
necessary to relieve the pressure of population. We may here note 
Loo XIIL.’s teaching—‘ Every mi has by nature the right to possess 
property as his own,” (Ency. on Labour.) 

*“The right to possess private property is derived from nature, not 
from min.” Leo XIII. Ency. on Labour, . 
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opportunity. The State might set up machinery to deal 
with this problem constitutionally. But the modern State 
has not done so; it merely bids the proletarian work for 
his propertied neighbour—if he can find employment. 

But the State cannot lawfully leave the matter there. If 
it secures one individual the ownership of not only necessary 
but also superabundant property, and thereby indirectly 
interferes with the exercise of another’s natural rights, 
then it obviously incurs the responsibility of seeing that 
the latter is not ‘exploited ’ by the economically strong, 
as a result of its interference. Furthermore, the State has 
no authority to so limit any worker’s natural right to own 
property as to make it entirely abortive. Hence in a just 
scheme of social organisation, the industrious proletarian 
should have a fair opportunity of becoming eventually an 
independent owner.’ It can hardly be denied that, whether 
we look at his position from the point of view of security 
or of independence, the proletarian as such is less happily 
placed than the worker-owner. Consequently, as Nature 
concedes the same kind of rights to all men, and as the 
object of the State is to protect the rights of all impartially, 
we draw the following conclusions :—(a) The State is 
bound to take all reasonable measures (compatible with the 
common good) to enable as many as possible of its citizens 
to become owners”; (b) the possession by an individual of 
natural sources of wealth, in excess of what is required to 
give a reasonable living to himself and his family, can be 
justified—in the presence of a proletariat able and anxious 
to work those sources—only on the ground of a prerogative 
allowed him by the State: (c) Such prerogative can be 
allowed by the State, and can be used by the privileged 
owner for his private gain (e.g., by exaction of rents, royal- 
ties, etc., for allowing others to use his superfluous land), 
only when, and in so far as the public good demands it." 


*“ The law, therefore, should favour ownership; and its policy should 
be to induce as many as possible of the humbler class to become owners,” 
Leo XIII. Ency. on Labour. 

10 The right to possess private property is derived from nature, not 
from man; and the State has the right to control its use in the interests 
of the public good, but by no means to absorb it altogether.” Leo XTIT. 

1 Land, capital and labour contribute to wealth-production. As the 
owner of labour (the worker) should receive the value of contribution, 
so the owners of land and capital should receive the value of the con- 
tribution of these factors, on the princple res fructificat domino. This 
argument would be unanswerable if it could bo proved that a man has 
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When a man holds and controls vast sources of wealth, 
only a small portion of the whole is properly his own for 
the purpose of enjoyment; in regard to the greater part 
of it he is only the steward of God’s gifts; he holds a trust 
designed by nature, not to give him superabundant comfort 
and enjoyment, but to supply the needs of men, for whose 
portion of nature’s bounty he is the trustee. Hence, when 
St. Thomas puts himself the question whether it is lawful 
for an individual to appropriate and own external goods, 
he answers :—‘* Two things are to be distinguished, (a) the 
power of managing and directing; and in this sense it is 
lawful for a man to hold private property . . . (b) the use 
(enjoyment) of external goods; and in this sense man ought 
to hold goods not as his own, but as common, so as to 
share them easily with others who are in need.’’ In regard 
to this second point (the enjoyment of worldly goods) he 
quotes with approval the dictum of St. Ambrose—** Plus 
quam sufficeret sumptui, violenter obtentum est.’’ Pursu- 
ing the subject, he makes the following interesting state- 
ment a few pages farther on :—‘‘ What is (merely) of 
human law cannot repeal what is of natural or divine law. 
But according to the natural order, instituted by Divine 
Providence, external goods are ordained to supply the 
needs of men; consequently their division and appropria- 
tion according to human law do not thwart their minister- 
ing to man’s necessity. Therefore the goods that anyone 
has in superabundance are due by the Natural Law: 
(naturali jure) to the sustenance of the poor.’’ It is evi- 
dently the teaching of St. Thomas—and he is the foremost 
exponent of Christian philosophy—that no man, however 
extensive his ownership, has a right to enjoy more than a 
reasonable livelihood, while there are others in need of his 
superfluity.” To a present-day reader this doctrine seems 
unduly rigorous; yet if we lay aside the prejudices instilled 
into us by our Capitalistic surroundings, and follow his 
argument dispassionately, we shall find his conclusion rea- 
sonable. We are not here concerned with the question as 


a natural right to hold out of use, till he gets his own terms, land (or even 
capital) which he does not need or cannot use, but which is necessary 
for the subsistence of others who are able and willing to use it. 

12The above quotations are from the Summa Theologica, 2. 2ae, Q. 66. 
art, 2 and 7. St. Thomas does not call for absolute equality in ‘the 
distribut’on of goods. He recognised, as did all the theologians of the 
Middle Ages, different stations in life with different stercercs of livirg. 
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to whether St. Thomas is dealing, in the passage just 
quoted, with an obligation of charity or one of justice. ‘The 
important point is that the obligation, whatever its nature, 
is imposed by the Natural Law. It may consequently, we 
think, be enforced by the State if the public good de- 
mands it. 

An illustration from recent events will show how even a 
thoroughly Capitalistic State may, in a great crisis, uncon- 
sciously tall back on the principles laid down by St. 
Thomas. lf an English farmer were prosecuted in the 
year 1917 for consuming a pound of butter in a week, or 
tor holding in his possession more than the legal allowance 
of flour or bacon, it would not save him from fine or gaol 
to prove that he had produced these foods by his own labour 
from his own land and stock. In the eyes of the law the 
ownership of the sources, or even the ownership of the 
labour and sources combined, did not give a right to enjoy 
all the fruits. In other words the right to enjoy wealth 
produced was not considered coextensive with the owner- 
ship of the sources and means of production. No writer, 
so far as we are aware, has maintained that the rationing 
system was ethically unsound. If consumable goods may 
be rationed in case of necessity, we see no reason why the 
rationing of productive property should not likewise be 
within the competence of the State, if natural justice or 
the public good demands it. There is this difference 
between the two cases however, that whereas the conditions 
of industry obtaining in a country like England allow the 
rationing of consumable goods to be carried out without any 
serious difficulty, these same conditions render the ration- 
ing of productive wealth utterly impracticable. 

On the other hand the individualist policy, which has 
allowed the accumulation of vast wealth in the hands of a 
few millionaires, threatens not only the natural rights of 
the poor, but also the common good. Under the influence 
of class interest and class consciousness, and inspired by 
the gospel of “‘ class warfare,’’ Society is rapidly dividing 
itself into two hostile parties, the possessing and the dis- 
possessed, armed and organised economically one against 
the other. On one side the proletarian workers are tending 
more and more towards the “‘ one big union,’’ by which 
they hope to smash Capitalism; on the other, the employers 


are not only meeting this threat by a federation of Capital, 
B 
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but the more astute among them are endeavouring to use 
the ever-increasing power of a bureaucratic State to reduce 
the mere wage-earners to a permanently inferior status as 
proletarians, and to keep them in that condition by the 
combined forces of economic isolation and legal regula- 
tions.» The whole situation is ominously like that which 
obtained in the international political order in pre-war 
days, when the race in armaments between England and 
Germany filled men’s minds with apprehension for the 
future. Nor is there much hope of restoring a better feel- 
ing between different classes of Society, while the present 
wage-system remains an essential part of the industrial 
order. That system is by its very nature a continual source 
of trouble; and since it is regulated by no other principle 
than that of might (in some form or other), it must ever 
remain thoroughly unsatisfactory as a social institution. 


W. Moran. 
(To be continued.) 


13Cfr. Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s The Servile State. Since the publication of 


his book, Mr, Belloc’s main contention has been borne out to a remarkable 
extent by the trend of British legislation.’ Many well-informed pcople 
believe that the recent Public Health Act in particular is the beginning 


of a serious attack on the rights and liberties of the wege-earner and his 
family. 











Che Philosophy of Symbols and 
Sacraments. 


What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to each other like, more than on earth is thought ? 
—MILTON. 


‘‘ THERE is no doubt,’’ writes the learned Jesuit, Fr. 
Thurston, ‘* that the symbolism of any thing depends not 
upon the fact that it was first designed with a mystical 
intention by its first inventors, but under the providence of 
God and with the tacit approval of Holy Church, a certain 
meaning has become attached to it in the minds of the 
faithful.’’ So it follows that many of our most beautiful 
pieces of symbolism are certainly after-thoughts which 
never entered into the mind of the framers of the ceremony ; 
and in a sense it is true that anything which hallows and 
quickens the most normal and simple experiences of lives 
divorced from intellectual and artistic influences is a very 
real and true kind of symbolism. The suggestiveness of 
art lies in its symbolism; and it is in virtue of this symbolic 
function that it can join hands with religion in aiding the 
upward movement of the soul in worship. It is more than 
probable that in its embryonic stage, symbolism was 
uncouth and even impious in appearance to the eyes of 
those unacquainted with the facts which they attempted to 
translate; as the charts of navigation seem ugly and unin- 
telligible things to those who have never been out of sight of 
land. Symbolism helps the incredulous man to believe, 
and, according to Harnack,* ‘‘ the symbol was never a mere 
type or sign, but always embodied a mystery.’’ The need 
of Sacraments is one of the deepest convictions of the reli- 
gious consciousness. It rests on the instinctive reluctance 
to allow any spiritual fact to remain without an external 
expression, not arbitrarily chosen, but resting, to the mind 


1 History of Dogma, Vol. IV. p. 289. 
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of the recipient, on divine authority, which has no ulterior 
object to give expression to a relation and which is too 
purely spiritual to find utterance in the customary activities 
of life. The Sacraments are the channels of grace, and the 
symbol, writes Dean Inge, ‘** must be appropriate; the thing 
symbolical must be a spiritual truth; and there must be the 
intention to perform the act as a sacrament.’’ The recipro- 
cal action of spirit and matter is the one great mystery 
which, to all appearance, remains impenetrable to the finite 
intelligence; we only know, that the two are found, in 
experience, always united. In esthetics, an object, apart 
from its own immediate and proper significance, suggests 
also another, especially a more ideal content which it cannot 
perfectly embody. The symbol may be either natural : as 
light is a symbol of truth; is traditional, as the cross is a 
symbol of sacrifice. 

Symbolism implies ceremony and is the outward form of 
respect and submission. ‘* Ceremony,’’ writes Selden, 
‘* keeps up all things; it is like a puny glass of a rich spirit 
or some excellent water ; without it the water would be spilt, 
the spirit lost.’’ At the time when Christianity was re- 
vealed to the world, esoteric religions were common, and 
though Christianity differed from Mithraism and other 
Gnostic sects in that it had received a command to go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, yet 
there were many details which were only explained to those 
who had accepted the preliminary teaching. The unini- 
tiated would attach some other, or perhaps no meaning at 
all, but, to those who knew, it would remind them of what 
they had learnt. It was not until the age of persecution 
had passed that the Church proposed to decorate her build- 
ings in a manner worthy of her Founder for the instruction 
of the people, and the edification of the faithful, by adopt- 
ing a system of less symbolical embellishment. 

Teaching by the use of symbols is found in all parts of 
the Old Testament, but it becomes especially prominent in 
the later prophecies, and in the book of Daniel. In the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse of St. John the Divine, sym- 
bolism was the familiar imagery of his writings, which 
must be interpreted symbolically and not pictorially. In 
the words of Sir W. M. Ramsay,’ “‘ such ideas and symbolic 


* Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 59, 
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forms were in the atmosphere and in the minds of men at 
the time; and the ideas with which he (St. John) was 
familiar moulded the imagery of his visions, unconsciously 
to himself.’’ Apart from such-like influences, it must be 
remembered that it was necessary to provide the Church 
with a make-weight against the power which heathenism 
exerted over the Asian cities through its abundant use of 
symbolism in literature and inart. The art of the Aposto- 
lic age was pagan to the core: and the Church had neither 
the wealth nor desire to imitate the splendours of the 
heathen temples. As there was abundant precedent in the 
Hebrew scriptures, the Church depicted the mysteries of 
the Catholic faith in the one obvious manner. It must not 
be supposed that unanimous agreement is possible upon all 
the subjects of early Christian art, for in many cases the 
interpretation is at best uncertain. It is the nature of 
symbolism to be somewhat vague; therein lies its chief ad- 
vantage over the more distinct definitions. It expresses 
nothing with the definiteness of dogma, but in the queer 
terms of popular thought. 

Concerning the visions of Paradise, Purgatory or Hell, 
which God has vouchsafed to a select few, Father Poulain 
writes that ‘‘ God only shows in part that reality which is 
so far beyond our powers of understanding. He adapts 
Himself to our nature by making use of symbols. The 
saints and angels show themselves to us with bodies which 
they do not in reality possess; they are clothed in rich 
garments, and take part in processions and ceremonies. 
Heaven becomes a banquet or an exquisite garden. These 
pictures appear in accordance with the idea of the person 
who sees them, or those of the painters of his day. We 
have an example of this in St. Lidwine’s vision, and in that 
of the Apocalypse of the four living creatures round about 
the Throne. St. John borrowed its chief features from 
Ezekiel, who himself took the imagery from the gigantic 
bas reliefs of the Assyrian palaces which the Jews had ever 
before their eyes during the Babylonian captivity.”’ 

The symbolism of the Christian Church came into exist- 
ence when the Church was surrounded on all sides by 
hostile pagans. By our Lord’s injunction it was forbidden 
to cast the pearls of its faith before the scoffing unbeliever; 
consequently, a language of Christian symbolism came into 
being, ‘‘ in which all Christians were duly instructed . . . 
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and which was readily available for the instruction and 
edification of the youngest neophyte, while to the pagan 
intruder it told nothing and seemed to be nothing more 
than ordinary and somewhat uninteresting decorations.”’ 
Moreover, so far as regards any graphic presentment of 
these mysteries in sculpture and painting, it seems intrinsi- 
cally probable that the faithful deliberately availed them- 
selves of such symbols as would not attract too much atten- 
tion, and consequently they gave the preference to represen- 
tations which had some pagan analogue; for instance, the 
type of the Good Shepherd carrying a sheep on his shoulder 
occurs frequently, and this is probably due to the pagan 
figure of Aristaeus so much in vogue when the Catacombs 
were the chief meeting-places for the early Christians. A 
Gothic cathedral is a great piece of reasoning, analytically 
logical from its highest keystone to its foundation. The 
building is unlimited, unmeasured, if not actually in size 
and intricacy, at least in its suggestions and interest. 

Perhaps the key-note of the earliest Christian art is 
indirectness. It does not attempt to render individuality 
or to depict people as they actually lived. It seeks beauty 
not for itself, but only for the ideas which it conveys; and it 
avoids the direct representation of historical events, caring 
little for exactitude of detail or wealth of incident. The 
early days of Christianity were contemporary with the in- 
troduction from the East to Rome of many new beliefs and 
superstitions. The old official religion had failed to meet 
the spiritual needs of a time of expansion, and an intellec- 
tual and moral unrest had arisen which philosophy was 
unable to still. The better minds were tired of the material 
side of life and repelled by its emptiness, and sought in the 
mysticism of the newly conquered Near East some hope of 
regeneration. The Oriental love of allegory soon became 
general, and Christianity became a force through the very 
symbolism to which the majority of pagans were accus- 
tomed. After the time of Constantine’s conversion the 
exclusive use of symbols was gradually modified, and more 
realistic modes became more general. 

If the Bible speaks of God using the earth as His foot- 
stool, using a stretched-out arm, looking down from heaven, 
sitting between the Cherubim, being in a pillar of cloud, 
and acting generally as if He were man, we are not to say 
off-hand that such expressions are but empty metaphors 
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whose meaning is elsewhere; nor on the other hand are we 
to say that those expressions stand for closed and exclusive 
ideas. What they say is true, but it is not the whole truth, 
for their large truth can be got only by applying the clause 
that every event or thing is a symbol of a process which is 
not exhausted in the production of that event or thing. 
The character of a symbol, it must be remembered, contains 
at least as much reality as a historic event when the symbol 
is approved by the whole Church. ‘‘ That which is divine 
is the thing signified and not the sign.’’ The following 
sentence of Luthardt is a good statement of the symbolic 
theory : ‘‘ Nature is a world of symbolism, a rich hierogly- 
phic book ; everything visible conceals an invisible mystery, 
and the last mystery of all is God.’’ The need of symbols 
to express or represent our highest emotions and acts of 
faith is interwoven in human nature, and indifference to 
them is a very unhealthy symptom. We do not credit a 
man with a generous disposition unless we perceive some 
act of charity; nor should we commend the commonsense of 
a soldier who saw his country’s flag as only a rag at the end 
of a pole. So long as a soul sees in symbolism a means to 
an end, it will create for itself a thousand holy things. 
Every true work of art is produced in an ecstasy in which 
the artist is compelled by an inner power greater than his 
ordinary self. Dante did not sit down and deliberately 
compose the Divina Commedia out of his own self- 
conscious mind, or Michael Angelo paint the Last Judgment 
according to the customs of the Renaissance. These and 
other works were accomplished only when the ordinary self 
had been banished to give admission to a power above. 
The individual calls on his creative genius to assert its full 
sovereignty, bidding it exercise the fullest freedom in the 
choice both of form and material. The imagination scorns 
all fetters and barriers, and delights to make known its 
presence by hints and tokens; even thus life itself assumes 
a symbolic character. Symbolism enlists the emotions in 
the service of truth, only the shadow must never be pro- 
moted above the substance. In the ordinary modern mean- 
ing William Blake’s symbols are not symbols at all, and 
according to Mr. G. K. Chesterton they are not even 
allegories. For ‘‘an allegory nowadays means taking 
something that does not exist as a symbol of something that 
does exist. . . . God is not a symbol of goodness. Good- 
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ness is a symbol of God.’’ Ifa person likes to regard the 
nave pillars as symbolical of the great doctors of the 
Church, there is no great harm in the thought; but to say 
that these things were purposely designed to perpetuate 
such meanings is an assumption for which there is not the 
slightest evidence. Indeed, it is quite easy to let our imag- 
ination run riot in symbolism. One would think after 
reading Durandus * that the old buildings were especially 
designed to fit Christian doctrine. This is, of course, 
absurd. It is hard to say where Allegory and Symbolism 
melt into one another. Even Johnson’s Dictionary sees no 
great difference, for it calls a symbol “‘ that which compre- 
hends in its figure a representation of something else,’’ and 
an allegory “a figurative discourse in which something other 
is intended than is contained in the words literally taken.”’ 
Broadly speaking, the distinction is this: Symbolism is 
teaching based on what is already fact; Allegory is teaching 
conveyed by some effect of the imagination. Allegorical 
interpretation represents that conservative religious pro- 
gress which avoids a break with past and clings to the 
statements of ancient seers. Goethe’s definition is valu- 
able : ‘‘ That is true symbolism where the more particular 
represents the more general, not as a dream or shade, but as 
a vivid instantaneous revelation of the inscrutable.’’ From 
the nature of symbolism, it is possible that there can be 
more than one kind of interpretation, often both deep and 
mystical. Religious symbolism is effective precisely in the 
measure in which it is sufficiently natural and simple to 
appeal to the intelligence of the people. 

It is fairly obvious to lovers and students of svmbolism 
that the early writers, architects and carvers had a great 
love of mysticism and a real belief in the supernatural, and 


? William Durandus was born at Puy-moissen, in the diccere of Bezier 
in Provence, some time between 1220 ard 1237, and is reckoned as one 
of the greatest liturgical writers, {He stvdied law at Bologra end taught 
at Modena, Clement ITV. gave him titular canonries at Beauvais end 
Chartres, As Gregory X.’s secretary he drew up the papal decrees at the 
Second Council of Lyons, 1274. Eight years later he wes elected Bishop 
of Mende in the province of Narbonne, and about this time finished the 
first part of Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. He died at Rome on the 
Feast of All Saints, 1296, and was buried in Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, 
where a long inscription on his temb gives the story of his life erd a list cf his 
works, The Rationale was the first work, from the pen of an uninspired writer, 
ever printed (first ed. by Fust and Schceffen at Mainz, 1459); being 
preceded only by the Psalters of 1457 and 1459, and is the classic work 
on Symbolism. Parts have been translated intc English. 
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that these qualities occupied the place now taken by scien- 
tific observation and experiment. Art should provide a 
powerful standard of morality, and in this sense the arts 
of a nation govern men’s manners more than her laws. 

The starting point of all those who write on animal 
symbolism is the Physiologus, a collection of fables and 
traditions concerning animals probably compiled by a Greek 
of Alexandria. It was based on the works of Pliny and 
Aelian, with a superadded element of symbolism drawn 
largely from the priestly science of Egypt and from the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy which then affected so powerfully 
every branch of learning. The air was full of types and 
shadows, and the Christian apologists were quick to seize 
on the habits and movements of familiar animals, the direct 
handiwork of God, as useful instruments in treatise and in 
pulpit for the enforcement of moral precept and theological 
dogma. The cult of symbolism, of which the popularity of 
the Physiologus was a symptom, spread far and wide. 
During the Middle Ages it enjoyed an immense popularity, 
having been translated into Latin, Ethiopian, Armenian, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Provencal. In French the best-known 
version is the Livre de Creatures, by Philippe de Thaun, 
written about 1221. He wrote a Bestiary shortly after, 
and in this he limits his symbolism to the signs of the 
Zodiac. 

Keats’ odes, the pictures and poems of Blake and Ros- 
setti, the black and white art of Aubrey Beardsley, the 
plays of Maeterlinck, Wagner’s music and dramas, the 
poetry of Paul Verlaine, differ but slightly from the lan- 
guage of St. Bernard or the frescoes of Giotto in depicting 
the symbolism of old. If a truth is too great for formal 
utterance, it is useless, except to the possessor, who feels it. 
Often, by the concrete symbolism of ceremony or art, the 
truth is seen through a glass darkly. The beauty of ordin- 
ary things depends upon the angle at which you see them 
and the light which falls upon them; and the work of the 
artist is to screen off the confusing cross-lights which con- 
ceal the quality of the thing seen. Whatever may be the 
form of a symbol—grotesque. trivial, or barbarous—we 
must never forget that beneath the rugged exterior there 
was often a wealth of significance. We may note only 
poverty of design and poorness of execution, bad drawing 
and worse anatomy; but when, forgetting these blemishes, 
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we remember how essential the symbols once were as pledges 
and declarations of faith they acquire a strong interest. 
The ignorant were impressed by the use of symbolic acts, 
and they grasped a meaning far more readily than by 
reading or a spoken discourse. ‘Tertullian, in his De 
Idololatria, stigmatised the arts, unless they were curbed 
by rigid and not too fantastic emblems, though he was in 
favour of the devices suggested by Clement of Alexandria. 
According to Didron, the religious symbol is an exterior 
formula embodying some dogma of religious belief, and may 
be regarded as an article of faith. The most natural sig- 
nification of the word seems to be derived from the pagan 
symbols which were secret marks (for we must remember 
that the ordinary folk could neither read nor write). To 
the faithful, pictorial emblems were instructive and self- 
speaking; and we may rest assured that whatever symbols 
and records have survived were sanctioned by the Church at 
large, and consequently were not the mere whims and 
opinions of ordinary individuals. The impression, on the 
memory, of all figurative art is always greater than that of 
language, however noble that may be; and the reminiscence 
of the symbol directed the spectator not tothe mere object, 
but rather to the invisible idea; for it is acknowledged that 
a picture sways the soul far more powerfully than any 
discourse or description in words. 

Like the Jewish Church, the Christians for about seven 
centuries inherited an intense hatred for any carved repre- 
sentations of objects of worship, and for a long time images 
were looked upon with contempt by them; this idea is still 
latent in the Greek Church to-day by their persistent use 
of the Ikon. 


That obvious emblem giving to the eye 
Of meek devotion which erewhile it gave 
That symbol of the dayspring from on high, 
Triumphant o’er the darkness of the grave. 


St. Augustine calls the representations of art libri 
idiotarum (‘‘ the books of the simple ’’), and there is no 
doubt that the first object of Christian art was to teach; 
and the aim of the artist was to render the truth he desired 
to present without regard to the beauty of the representa- 
tion : he adhered to the actual, and gave no play to imagina- 
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tion or zesthetics. But later in its history, this art has 
been influenced by legends and doctrines in the choice of 
subjects, and these have been variously rendered, in accord- 
ance with the character, the zsthetic cultivation and the 
refinement of the artist. But from its infancy to the 
present time, there have been certain characteristic figures, 
attributes or symbols, which have made a part of the lan- 
guage of what may be called Christian Art. The concep- 
tion of art as symbolic goes back at least to Plotinus. 
These are meaningless—or worse, perhaps a deformity—to 
the eye of one who ‘understands them not ; but they add much 
to the power of a representation, to the depth of sentiment 
and expression when rightly apprehended. These symbols 
are used in two ways,—to express a general fact or senti- 
ment, or as the especial attribute or characteristic of the 
person represented. 

As early as 1125 St. Bernard denounced the use of gro- 
tesque and obscene figures in sculpture, even as scourges of 
the deadly sins; but the monkish sculptor seems to have 
grown weary of illustrating doctrine and morals, and to 
have pined for an opportunity to lampoon first the devil 
himself and the evil beasts who. were supposed to do his 
bidding, and later on the mendicant friars, who were becom- 
ing keen and inconvenient rivals. Examples of this ten- 
dency may be seen in the fox preaching to the geese in St. 
Martin’s at Leicester, and in other examples in the 
Cathedrals of Bristol, Ely, Gloucester, and Winchester, 
and in Beverley Minster, as well as on countless miserere 
seats in various places. Aftera time the mendicants began 
to satirize one another, as in the Minorite cloister at Cleves, 
where an ass with a rosary is a gibe on the Dominican 
practice of numbering prayers by beads. 

When a man sits down professing to paint human life 
and character, and in place thereof succeeds only in repre- 
senting abstract virtues, vices, passions, and the like, under 
human names, we may fairly say that with him the allego- 
rical vein proves the general poverty of his spiritual blood. 
He has peeled off the outer surface where he professed to 
model the substance. But when, on the other hand, the 
same truth, which by an ordinary intellect would be ex- 
pressed in a purely abstract form naturally takes shape ina 
man’s mind under an imaginative clothing which savours 
of allegory, no inference of the kind is legitimate. In the 
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one case the allegory is a degenerate romance, in the other 
it is a thought expressing itself in the language of the 
imagination. The weakness in the former case is measured 
by the inability of the imagination to see the broad chasm 
between the reality and the allegorical shadow. In the 
latter case there is no such inability, but the thought which 
would have entered an ordinary mind in a purely abstract 
form presents itself to this in the form of a distinct shadow- 
picture. 

It has been objected that many symbolists set out with the 
deliberate intention of ‘ finding a meaning for everything.’ 
But is not this a laudable intention! Has not Shakespeare 
immortalized the spirit which 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything! 


And the poet adds : 
‘““T would not change it.’’ 


Surely we ought to feel a “‘ Divine curiosity ’’ for a know- 
ledge of the innumerable things and uses which were pressed 
quite naturally into the service of the early Church. 

The mysterious and ineffable charm which penetrates the 
humblest examples of all religious symbols should be accom- 
panied by a vigorous effort to revive our knowledge of all 
the ornaments which decorate our cathedrals, abbeys, 
priories, churches, etc. Pictures are painted and statues 
carved in quantities for the decoration of the House of God. 
and people only consider the form and colour, without any 
regard for ulterior meaning. 

The antithesis between imitation and symbolism is dis- 
tinct, for it was a picture language that Herodotus, the 
Gerald Barry of Egyptian story, found inscribed on the 
Pyramids and failed to understand. Modern education- 
alists scarcely realise that they are falling back upon the 
methods adopted by the Catholic Church nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. 

Symbolism involves a judgment of value which is not 
involved in the conception of history as a genetic process. 
It is also an idea distinct from evolution. In having 
recourse to symbols the Church has acted upon sound 
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psychological principles. As long as soul and body are 
united, the soul depends for its objects of knowledge on the 
senses, and can form no idea of anything, except through 
previous pictures of the imagination. It follows that all 
material torms and substances are endowed with a higher 
and spiritual life if they are destined for the House of God. 
And so it came to pass that St. Francis in holy jealousy 
could envy the very stones of the sanctuary walls, because 
they surrounded the Creator in the Tabernacle; or again, 
St. Ignatius could throw himself down on the sanctuary 
floor and kiss the steps leading up to the altar. 

A great archeologist says that we can prove that early 
Christian art was symbolical if we ask the question : Why 
do we find a monotonous repetition of an exceedingly nar- 
row choice of Biblical subjects, to the total neglect of hosts 
of others, which were no less important in Christian in- 
struction, no less dramatic or picturesque? The only 
answer possible is that the choice was determined by sym- 
bolical considerations. This is antecedently probable from 
the consideration that the Roman art of the early second 
century had under Oriental influence assumed largely a 
symbolical character, especially in the decoration of 
sarcophagi; and secondly, from the allegorical interpreta- 
tion in Church of scripture. 

Christian art has always made the finest use of emblem. 
The nimbus, for instance, is not the invention of Chris- 
tianity but was the attribute of pagan divinity assigned to 
the Roman emperors and to the various powers which had 
an influence upon man. It originated doubtless in natural 
phenomena, in the anthelion of the sun and the halo of the 
moon. Virgil spoke of divinity bathed in light and shining 
through a cloud; it was natural that great power should 
seem to breathe radiance. 

Now to invent new emblems when our fathers were con- 
tent to do without them, would be mere fantasy and affecta- 
tion. One may invent, but who shall give the novel notion 
currency ¢ 

Symbolism is essential to every kind of external worship ; 
and, however literal may be our interpretation of the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, we cannot fail to recognise the 
symbolic element which is found in them. The earliest 
Christian art was a combination of conventional ideographs 
with types and figurative teaching. This system, which 
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was curiously eclectic, in that it adopted signs from Greek, 
Jewish, Egyptian and other sources, wrapped up its teach- 
ing from the profane babblings. Circumstances may 
change; some details may be prominent at one period, and 
almost lost at another one, but the underlying principles of 
symbolism in the Catholic Church are the same to-day as 
when the infant Church, destitute, afflicted and tormented, 
wandered in caves and dungeons to minister the word of 
God to all prisoners and captives. 

There is hardly any subject, whether human or divine, 
which men in these days do not criticise or pass judgment 
upon, praise or condemn, according to their fancy. The 
most ancient and honoured traditions are dealt with as 
belonging to the obsolete and all are thrown into the melting- 
pot. Now it is fatal to regard the Incarnation of Christ as 
nothing but a theological doctrine. The symbolism of this 
important factor lies in its explanation of the meaning of 
human life. And this is confirmed by our common experi- 
ence; for unreal words are a genuine danger to us all, if we 
establish a divorce between words and their meaning, more 
especially in matters which concern the great facts of our 
existence. The incidents of our human life present 
analogies to the actual or imaginative expression of others. 
Whatever happens to man has something of the universal 
in it, and may be typical of analogous expression coming to 
other men under different circumstances. 

Now a metaphor expresses a relation in terms belonging 
to another relation. But Our Lord reconciles one relation 
with another by showing how the one expresses the other. 
That was possible for the Word Who became Flesh. This 
is no metaphor—it is a statement of fact; and the object 
was to make men realise the fact, to transfer it into their 
lives. Simile and metaphor imply transcendence; reality 
expresses immanence as well as transcendence. So the 
Catholic Church uses in great measure the language of 
metaphor in her liturgy and ceremonial. For the highest 
spiritual truths can be conveyed to the intelligence of man 
by the help of metaphor. The world is not too large a 
temple for Him, but it is too large for us. The proper 
function of symbolism is to provoke thought, not self-satis- 
faction. Indeed, if you accept it without thinking, you 
turn it into a platitude before its time. The value and 
usefulness of an emblem consists in the fact that it is a 
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prescriptive historical token, belonging to the recognized 
language of symbolism. 

‘** Art is the labour of inscribing a dogma in a symbol ”’ 
is the curious formula of a brilliant and indefatigable living 
novelist. Paul Adam condemns as futile all forms which 
do not drape ideas, and the context of this phrase shows 
that he does not plead for allegory, but afhirms the pre- 
eminence of intellectual emotion. Strangely enough, he 
reproaches Moliére and Racine almost in the same breath 
with wasting their gifts upon sentimental anecdote, as if 
the noble intolerance of Alceste and the resignation of 
Iphigénie were not offered us as objects of compassionate 
reflection. The precept at least is salutary, though the bias 
ot his own voluminous works, which include masterpieces 
(as Les ceurs nouveaux, La Force du Mal), might rather 
persuade us that art best fulfils its purpose when it is 
made the vehicle of innumerable disquietudes and the ser- 
vant of a decentralizing curiosity. 

Symbols are dangerous tools; they may hide as often as 
they reveal the reality which they are supposed to repre- 
sent. But all the same it is in and through Symbols that 
man, consciously or unconsciously lives, works, and has his 
being: those ages, moreover, are accounted the noblest 
which can recognize symbolical work, and prize it the 
highest. 

It may be said that our idealism of to-day is independent 
of symbols and traditions, and can only by fantasy link 
itself with the stones of a ruined city in a ruined land. 
That is as facile as a false complacency that recks not either 
of the nature of man or of his facts that lie around us for 
the gathering. There is nothing that has weakened the 
altruism of our modern world more than its lack of a steady 
nourishment from the things of sense and from the foun- 
dationsof memory. We need an earthly Jerusalem to point 
us to the heavenly. 


Ciaupe C. H. WILLIAMSON. 











Che Resurrection-body in the Light of 
Present-day Physiological science. 


THE glorified body of Christ our Lord, and the spiritual 
body which St. Paul describes as *‘ reflecting as a mirror 
the glory of the Lord ’’ being transformed into His image,’ 
when examined in the light of present-day physiological 
science, offers no slight ditlculty to the understanding. It 
is, therefore, the purpose of this article to look into the 
nature of the objections raised so as to leave the ground 
more free for investigation as to whether the difficulties can 
be met at all adequately. 

Catholic* exegetes consider the resurrection-body to be 
identical with the natural body except for some attributes 
with which the body of flesh and blood shall be clothed’ so 
that this corruptible body shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality.* In the 


first place, then, it shall be incorruptible, which is to say, : 


it shall not be subject to senescence, decay or disease. It 
is to be indestructible, also, implying permanence of shape 
and ceaseless vigour of function. 

The Apostle conceives the present body to be in a state 
of dishonour—the body of our humiliation’—though it is 
to be conformed to the body of glory of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, for, flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
God.* He appears to regard even the ordinary animal 
necessities of life, in fact every function which is at present 
independent of the control of the rational will, as deroga- 
tory to that supremacy of spirit over mere animality which 
should exist : 


12 Cor. 38. Cf. Ro, 8*®,1 Cor, 154%, 

2 Cf. the excellent recent Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians, by Rev. Dz. MacRory, or the Catholic doctrine on the 
glorified body. 

32 Cor. 5*,3, 

41 Cor, 153% Cf. the contrast in Ro, 1%*: “ changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God, for the likeness of an image of corruptible man.” 

5 Phil, %*, 1 Cor, 15%, 

*1 Cor, 155°, 
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O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me out 
of the body of this death! . . . for 1 know that in me, 
that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing: for to will 
is present with me, but to do that which is good is not.’ 


Thirdly, the weakness of the present body is to be 
changed into power: fulness of expression of the spirit 
through the glorified body; power of control of the spirit 
over its own animal portion; power, again, over the whole 
of nature, as co-heirs of the fulness of Christ,* the First- 
born amongst many brethren,’ in Whom, through Whom, 
and for Whom all nature was created, whether things upon 
the earth or things in the heavens”; and in Whom dwelleth 
the fulness of power,"’ because He fills all things,” and in 
Him, the firstborn of all creation,’ all things are to be 
summed up.”*. 

Finally, the resurrection-body is to possess glory, the out- 
ward manifestation of which is brilliancy so as to shine 
like the sun—a transformation witnessed in the Transfigu- 
ration by SS. Peter, James, and John, and by St. Paul on 
the road to Damascus ** when I could not see for the glory 
of that light.’’’’ The elect also shall be transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory.’* 

Some would consider the term ‘ spiritual’ as an addi- 
tional property of the glorified body, not indeed in the sense 
of non-Catholic exegetes to do away with the resurrection 
of the organic body, but as representing such endowments 
as agility, lightness, invisibility. It seems more accurate 
to consider the term ‘ spiritual ’ as a comprehensive term; 
and, in truth, these properties are already implied in the 
qualities just mentioned : incorruptibility, glory, power. 


7 Ro, 7, 18.Cf. Mishnah with its 525 chapters and 4817 verses of ordinances 
to keep the body undefiled, 

® Ro, $'7-*3, Eph, 1°*-**, 7, Col, 119-29, Cf. Eph. 3%, 4°, 

9 Ro. 829, 

10 Col, 11%, Ro. 113%, He, 12,3, 21°, 1 Cor. 102°, 

2 Cd. Y*, 2°. 

12 Eph, 18, 429, 

13 Col. 5, 

44 Eph. °, Compare the numerical passages in the N.T. showing: (1) 
absolute dominion of Our Lord over creation : Mt, 1127, 2818, J. 355, 133, Ae. 
236... as well as His miracles. (2) insistence of Our Lord that faith gives 
to man control over nature: Mt. 172°, Mc. 9%, Le. 17°... . (3) “ all things 
are yours ... the world, or life, or death, or things present or things to 
come....” 1 Cor. 3@,%. Cf. 13%. 

28 Ac, 229.7; Mt. 17%, 2 Pe, 1°*48, J, 1°4 

16 2 Cor, 318, 4°, 

Cc 
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The concept handed down to us by St. Paul and the 
Evangelists is, thus, that of the human organ perfected to 
suit the vivified spirit in full possession of the Beatific 
‘Vision. This notion however is not easy to understand, for 
it seems to involve more than one contradiction. The 
special difficulty does not lie in our inability to understand 
‘ how ’ such a thing can come to pass, for we cannot under- 
stand any better ‘ how ’ most things ‘ described ° in science 
take place, e.g., how the * force’ “of gravity acts between 
bodies, how atoms exert their * affinity,” how chlorophy! 
builds up molecules, how ‘electric charges” act, how a 
‘ nervous impulse ’ affects a cell, etc.” Yet in the‘ descrip- 
tions ’ of these phenomena and in the scientific statement of 
their relations (7.¢., laws of mass, energy, etc.), no contra- 
diction is involved; while it would seem that the concept of 
a changeless, ever-vigorous, indestructible body not subject 
to thirst, hunger, fatigue, sleepiness, and the other necessi- 
ties of life, unless willed by the dominant Ego, involves self- 
contradiction. 

*® The fundamental principle, or rather fact, in modern 
physiological science is that life is a continuous change, 
every part of the organism being the seat of a continuous 
series of reactions: chemical, electrical, thermal, etc., 
classed together under the general term Metabolism or Wear- 
and-tear of the tissues. Thus physiologists have come to 
regard any system of forces in equilibrium as dead. More- 
over, all these reactions are interdependent, and the ten- 
dency is to consider every single interchange of forces or 
change of phase as affecting all others, so that the elimina- 
tion of any one set of functions induces a dislocation of all 
others. With cessation of the function of nutrition, for 
example, most of the viscera would have no raison d’étre : 
the whole gastro-intestinal apparatus, with its accessories, 
the secretory and excretory organs, respiration and circu- 
lation, would have no meaning. So also it would seem im- 
possible to conceive of any function such as seeing, hearing, 
nay, thought itself, which depends largely on the i imagina- 
tion, as being independent of metabolic change. 


17 This is apart from the fact that science is as yet in the dark as to 
the intimate nature of most of these entities, i.e. what ‘force,’ ‘ affinity,’ 
‘electric charge, ‘nervous impulse’ exactly mean, 


18The following standard text-books of Physiology may be consulted : 
Bayliss—-Principles of General Physiology (a very suggestive book) ; 
Luciani—Text-book of Physiology; Starling—Principles of Physiology. 
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To make the physiological standpoint clearer it will be 
worth considering some aspects of human organic life. 
Each of the numberless cells or living-units which go to 
constitute the human body is to a large extent autonomous. 
In fact, each has to nourish itself by absorbing the nutrient 
fluids which surround it, by transforming them into its 
own protoplasm and rejecting waste-products into the 
medium in which it is living. It grows by developing this 
nutrient material along lines appropriate to its own con- 
stitutional character. It acts by the use of this material 
(whether assimilated or simply stored, does not really mat- 
ter), as arule, by breaking it up into simpler compounds of 
lower energy potential. Finally, it can, under certain cir- 
cumstances, reproduce itself by division. Thus the whole 
body is, so to speak, the collection of these cells, all different 
in magnitude and different also in structure, acting as it 
were on independent lines, apparently to their own 
individual advantage, yet contributing their quota to, and 
profiting by, the well-being of the whole organism.” Simi- 
larly the life and activity of the whole body is intimately 
connected with, and in fact, according to some physiolo- 
gists, it is made of this ceaseless building up and breaking 
down, within the various cells grouped into organs, of the 
material supplied by the ever-circulating lymph. 

It is easy to see how the various cell-groups or organs of 
the body mutually influence one another, so that the cessa- 
tion of the action of any one might involve the stoppage of 
all the rest—or death.” The food-stuffs ingested by the 
mouth are broken up into simpler compounds by a succes- 
sion of closely interrelated and interdependent secretions 
within the alimentary canal so that ultimately a certain 
portion of the original food, suitably modified both in the 
alimentary canal and in the liver, finds itself in the blood 
to circulate through all the organs and to bathe each indi- 
vidual cell within the organ. The cells take up what they 
need, elaborate it, reject waste-products, and yield other 


19There is ‘nothing which gives a deeper insight into Ro, 1245 with 
1 Cor, 12%, Eph. 1227 and parallel passages, than a detailed study 
of the interdependence of the cells in the organism. 

20This is not quite correct—for death is not the cessation of individual 
cell-activities since it may even happen, e.g. in cholera, that the cells 
continue active for quite a long time after death. Apart from the concept 
of a soul-activity in the hody, no satisfactory definition of death is 
available, 
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products which they discharge apparently as unsuitable to 
themselves but most useful to other cells in distant organs. 
The blood is carrier of all: nutritive material, valuable 
secretions and useless excretions; and the function of the 
heart is to propel this valuable fluid to every portion of the 
body.“ As each cell absorbs nutritious particles and dis- 
charges the remnants of its activities into the stream there 
would be an accumulation of waste-material which could 
not but be injurious or poisonous to the cells. Hence the 
need for, and the reason of, the existence of excretory 
organs: kidneys, liver, lungs, skin, the alimentary canal 
itself—each represented by various groupings of cells which 
partly by their own vital activity, and partly by mere 
mechanical action ™ get rid of undesirable products in the 
shape of urine, bile, expiratory air (chiefly carbon dioxide), 
perspiration and faeces. Thus by rendering the organism 
independent of nutrition, the ground for the existence of 
the alimentary canal and all the glands connected with it 
(liver, pancreas, salivary, . . .), the heart and blood-ves- 
sels, the urinary system and the respiratory system is also 
taken away; and in our state of knowledge it is not possible 
readily to conceive of all these great organs existing in a 
state of inactivity—as it were pickled or frozen specimens 
in a museum. 

But further, the glorified body is represented to us as a 
perfect organism, expressing most exquisitely the state of 
the soul and subserving in an effective manner its increased 
powers. How is it possible to conceive any activity what- 
ever without metabolism? The slightest movement of the 
body represents, to the physiologist, a change of energy, 
which involves the decomposition of substances which have 
to be replaced by further assimilation during rest ; molecules 
have been broken down, electrical charges set free—in 
fact the equilibrium which we may suppose for one moment 
to have existed. has been dislocated and has to be made 





2Ttis interesting to note in this connection the high value set on 
‘blood’ both in the Old and in the New Testament. Knowledge of the 
physiological significance of the heart, blocd-vessels and blood, throws 
a great light on the mvstical body of Christ and the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, its mystical life-source., 

2This is, however, always under direct or indirect control exercised 
through the agency of other cells—especially the cells constituting the 
nervous system which also subserve conscious activity. 
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good again by further redistributions in the forces avail- 
able within the organism. 

Let us take for example such an apparently simple pro- 
cess as lifting the arm. Hundreds of thousands of cells, in 
this case called muscle-fibres, are involved hoth in the con- 
tracting muscles and in the opposed muscles which are 
relaxed to permit of the movement; and this apart from the 
numerous cells which must take part in transmitting the 
volition to the particular muscles concerned. A state of 
tension is induced within the muscle-fibre, which in this 
case passes on to a change of shape which results in actual 
shortening of the fibre. This occurs at the expense of its 
stored-up energy which now is changed into the work re- 
quired for altering the shape and shortening, as well as for 
the evolution of a certain amount of heat. Free lactic acid 
is produced within the cell, evidently by splitting off frem 
some more complex compound, yielding thus the energy 
required for the contraction or movement obtained.” It is 
evident that this energy spent on the movement must be 
inade up by some other reaction at the expense of suitable 
materials which can replace the lactic acid split offi—these 
substances are to be found in the blood-lymph in the shape 
of carbohydrate or fat molecules ingested from the alimen- 
tary canal together with oxygen obtained from the lung-air. 
The evidence becomes more striking when we remember that 
the heart is a muscular organ, and that the circulation 
depends not only on its contractions, but on active contrac- 
tion of the muscular fibres which form two coatings to all, 
but the very smallest, arteries. Now the heart beats nor- 
mally frem 72 to 80 times a minute, expending a force 
roughly equal to 80 grammetres per beat; and with it all 
the arteries of the body in wave-like succession; and they 
recuperate their power by taking up, between beats, food 
molecules from the rich supply of blood-lymph freshly 
charged with oxygen in passing through the lungs 

Again, examining the process of sight, we find the same 
changes involved : building-up in the resting stage, break- 
ing down during the phase of activity—or perhaps to be 


21Tt may be worth noting that although the facts stated are well 
established, as in most other scientific questions the intimate nature 
of the process is a matter for conjecture; how and why the effects are 
produced has not yet been discovered, though, of course, theories are 
not lacking which enjoy a greater or smaller degree of probability. 
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more accurate : in the external organs a chemical reaction 
is induced by the energy of the light-rays on the coloured 
parts of the retina, such as the visual purple. The result- 
ant nervous excitation (whatever that may mean) is trans- 
mitted along the nerves, possibly by another chemical reac- 
tion (though many regard the transmission as physical in 
nature), until it reaches the brain cells which constitute the 
centre or centres of vision. Here again new disturbances in 
the physico-chemical systems are set up involving more ex- 
penditure of energy, the composite organ responding by a 
conscious act of vision. The same is supposed to occur in 
the case of the other organs of sense: both internal and 
external. It hardly needs stating that a much greater 
amount of energy is used up in every emotional response to 
thought, and in every activity which depends on the imag- 
ination and memory. 


It is not the intention of the writer to attempt to explain 
the manner in which the glorified body will exist or subserve 
the manifold activities of the God-filled soul in heaven; for, 
in simple truth, we do not as yet understand the working of 
even this mortal body; and moreover, ‘* eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the mind of man to 
conceive the things which God has prepared for those who 
love Him.’’ *. Nor, however, is it his intention to explain 
away the resurrection-body by such meaningless phrases as 
‘* persistence of the personality,’ as if personality necessi- 
tated a bodily existence ; or by such contradictory statements 
as “* resurrection (by God) in a new body which the (surviv- 
ing) spirit organises for itself,’’ ‘‘ a wholly spiritual body,”’ 
and so on. Apart from their intrinsic difficulties, such 
hesitating explanations of the clear words of the Apostles 
invariably lead to a denial of the Resurrection of Christ 
Who showed Himself to the Twelve in “‘ flesh and bones ”’ 
and ‘‘ did eat and drink ’’ with them after He “‘ rose from 
the dead ’’“*—ridiculous phrases, indeed, if they only meant 
‘“* survival of the spirit.’’ 

An explanation has been offered, to save both the Apostles 
and Our Lord from the charge of wilful deception, in the 
theory of a spiritualisation of the material body; that is to 


*1 Cor. 2°. 
a Le, 2499", J, 2027, Ac, 19-9, ete, 
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say, a gradual sublimation (whatever that may mean) of 
the resurrection Body of Jesus. Not only does this theory 
not explain away the miracle of the Resurrection, but it 
adds another miracle of sublimation, not to mention its 
opposition to the scriptural data. In fact, Jesus, on the 
very first day of His resurrection entered the upper cham- 
ber through closed doors,* continued in familiar intercourse 
with His disciples, in bodily form, till His ascension,” and 
appeared in the body to St. Paul,” who insists on the resur- 
rection of the dead at the sound of the last trumpet.’’ * 
Others, again, take refuge in spiritistic materialisations 
of which the best exponent is the late Mr. F. W. H. Myers,” 
quondam President of the Psychical Research Society, who, 
however, does not appear to have believed in any bodily 
resurrection at all. He conceives the relations of body and 
soul much after the fashion of Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist. 
After making allowance for rhetorical exaggerations, he 
seems to consider as quite erroneous our ordinary view that 
an organised body is ‘‘a coherent mass of matter from 
which no important part can be separated or withdrawn 
without injury, one organism running “ its separate 
course from birth to decay.” The disembodied spirit, he 
informs us, regards the material world as unstable, shadowy 
and chaotic; while it can arrest ‘“‘ some transitory group 
out of the hurricane of molecules by a cogency all his own.”’ 
The organism for him is the mere cloud of matter through 
which the spirit works; and its apparent periphery is no 
real boundary-wall. The spirit can push the vital force 
through and past the illusory integument; he can act—with 
more or less of apparent likeness to fleshly, to organic action 
—upon external matter. Indeed, according to Mr. Myers, 
the spirit has ‘‘ the power of forming, outside some special 
organism, a collection or reservoir of vital force or of 
vitalised matter, which may or may not be visible, may or 
may net be tangible, but which operates in like fashion as 
the visible and tangible body from which it is drawn 
Nay, more . . . These protoplasmic clouds (7.e., the or- 
ganised living human body) can mix, in his (7.e:, the 


In 20% ff and parallels. 

26 Ac, 13-9, 1 Cor, 15°-? and parallels, 

7 Ac, 9", ete. 

%1 Cor. 1559-53, etc, 

229F, W. H. Myers: Human Personality, Vol. II, 926A, seriesiii, (4) b. 
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spirit’s) view as easily as the tails of comets; or say, as 
though from the tidal afflux of half-colliding vaporous suns, 
some glowing prominence shot forth, to fall back presently 
again divided, and a part abstracted into each parent mass. 

All the energy that he exerts, then, is vital energy; 
it is drawn from the organisms of the persons present. .”’!! 

Setting aside the extravagant fancies of these rhetorical 
descriptions, it is important to note how futile are the ex- 
planations of the Appearances of Our Lord based on such 
a theory. It does not remove the miraculous character of 
the Resurrection, it implies wilful deception on the part of 
Our Lord or His Apostles, and its concepts make havoc of 
the most elementary principles of physiological and psycho- 
logical science. Moreover, a mere agglomeration of 
material particles to a certain shape, even if not hazy and 
indefinite, is not a body : an organ to the soul with which 
it forms one composite whole. It is essential for a human 
body that the connection between the material particles and 
the spiritual principles be most intimate—so intimate that 
the body would form an integral and not a merely instru- 
mental part of the human nature. 

There is no body if there are no senses, that is organs 
which though affected by material stimuli elicit a conscious 
act in the personality which subsists in the organism. There 
is no body if there is no heart, no circulation, no lungs, no 
brain and nervous system to subserve the emotions of intense 
joy which is advocated by the inspired writers. To what 
purpose a spirit enjoying the Beatific Vision should desire 
a sham agglomeration of material particles in a particular 
shape now absolutely devoid of all meaning both to itself 
and toother disembodied spirits, is certainly inconceivable. 
On the other hand, the continued existence of the human 
body, in a glorified state, exhibits a particular fitness both 
as regards reward for hardships undergone in the body, 
and for a sensible participation in the beauty of the Son 
of Man and His mystical Body, the Saints. So too the 
wonderful material creations of God will form part of the 
inconceivable enjoyments of the sons of God, for whom the 
whole of nature, summed up in Christ, groaneth in expecta- 
tion. 


3° The horror expressed by many non-Catholices for the material creations 
of God is not Christian, for in Christ all things are summed up, the things 
in the heavens and the things upon the earth, The extremely beautiful 
liturgies of the East and the West on Easter, in which this regeneration 
of the material world in Christ is vividly expressed, are quite’ remarkable, 
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Finally, the power attributed to the disembodied spirit 
by the “* spiritistic “’ theory is certainly beyond its ordinary 
or natural endowments, as far as the present life is con- 
cerned. For, no human being has ever been known, apart 
from miracle, to produce any agglomerations of material 
particles by sheer strength of w ill: -and such exegetes would 
deny all miraculous manifestations of the Omnipotent. 

Although it has to be freely acknowledged that the glorifi- 
cation of the body surpasses ordinary human understanding, 
being the supernatural result of our Lord’s Sacrifice on the 
Cross, it is possible to get some clearer insight, not only by 
a priori arguments at the disposal of the theologians, but— 
and this appeals more to the scientific mind—by a posteriori 
inference from analogical cases which have been observed 
and verified : ab esse ad posse valet illatio. 

In a physiological view, it has been seen, the chief diffi- 
culties arise (1) ‘from the changeless permanence of the cell- 
structures which subserve the functional activities of the 
body, (2) from the need of conceiving the glorified body as 
functioning without nourishment and without excretion, 
and (3) from the futility to which a large portion of the 
human viscera would be reduced if nutrition and excretion 
were to be considered unnecessary. Before taking into 
consideration these three points it will be better to deal with 
an objection which has been advanced as insurmountable, 
viz., that each man’s body, as it decays in the grave, is 
reduced to compounds which recur over and over again in 
successive generations of plants, animals and men. It 
would seem, therefore, idle to speak of raising up any one 
particular body when its fragments have entered, it may 
well be, into the composition of thousands of others. 

This objection, presented by successive generations from 
time immemorial even to the present day, took the shape, 
in the XIIIth century, of the forceful argument among 
scholastics : if a cannibal has fed himself during his life- 
time on human flesh only, whose flesh will his own be at the 
judgment day! The objection when put forward by a 
scientist loses its force completely. To a scientist it is an 
undisputed axiom, or rather assumption, that atoms and 
molecules of any particular kind are absolutely similar, so 
that they are in themselves indistinguishable, having no 
individual characteristics whatsoever. If this is so, and 
no one seems to dispute its truth, then to reproduce exactly 
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the man that existed, say before incineration, it is not 
necessary to find those particular atoms of carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, etc., which actually formed that man 
before incineration, but any atoms of the same kind are 
sufficient so long as they are in the same numbers and pro- 
portions, and so long as they are built up into the same 
tunctional systems, possessing exactly the same shape. Now 
since the scientist cannot tell ‘how,’ i.e., by what intrinsic 
forces and in what precise mode of action the mature body 
is produced from ovum and spermatozoon,” it would be 
quite unscientific to say that an identical body could not 
be formed from atoms, scientifically ‘identical’ with the 
former in kind, number, grouping, etc. 

This solution is not common amongst Catholic theolo- 
gians, but it appears to have been maintained by a few and 
is regarded by Fr. C. Pesch, 8.J.,* as not outstripping the 
limits of orthodoxy. As a matter of fact, however, St. 
Thomas’s solution of the case of a cannibal, the son of 
cannibals, is in some regards similar.™ For him it is 
sufficient, and apparently necessary, that that portion of 
matter be identically the same (idem numero), which was 
contributed to him by the parents, i.e., the material par- 
ticles which formed the spermatozoon and ovum of his 
conception, or to.be more correct, the nuclear matter of his 
father’s and mother’s pronucleus. As for the rest, God’s 
omnipotence will be more than sufficient. St. Thomas argues 
‘* that what cannot be an obstacle towards numerical unity 
in a man while he lives on continuously, clearly can be no 
obstacle to the identity of the risen man. Ina man’s body, 
while he lives, there are not always the same parts in respect 
of matter [i.e., the molecules |, but only in respect of species 
[7.e., the functional groups arranged in their proper shape, 
etc.|’’™* . . . “* for there is nothing of material in the body 
which is fixed and permanent.’’* ‘‘ In respect of matter 
the particles are in a state of flux and reflux [we would say 
‘undergo metabolic change ’|: still that fact does not pre- 


31 Embryology is nothing more than a description of a process, ret ihe 


rational explanation of its intimate evolution. So also ow knowledge 
of cell-processes is still very obscure. 

32 Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae ii., tract. iv., pars. 2a n, 441, 

%3 Contra Gentiles iv., q. 81 ad 5. Cf. Summa ITI, supplem., q. Ixxx.. art. 
4in corp. et ad 3.; art. 5, in corp. et ad 2, 2 Sentent. q. xx¥x., art. 2, 

“Con. Gen. iv., q. 81 ad 4, 

32 Sent. q. xxx., art. 2, ‘Tertia positio,’ 
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vent the man from being numerically one and the same from 
the beginning to the end of his life... . For the form 
and species of the several parts remains the same through- 
out his life, but the matter of the parts is dissolved by the 
natural heat [we would say by chemical action, etc.], and 


new matter assimilated by nourishment. ... [So then], 
it is not requisite that all the material that ever entered 
into his composition should rise again . . . ; if anything 


is wanting, it can be made good by divine power. 
[Therefore |, if also the parents have eaten nothing but 
human flesh, sothat . . . their seed | semen | is for med from 
other men’s flesh, the seed will rise in him who was born of 
that seed, and its place shall be supplied from elsewhere.’’ * 
No scientist would deny the possibility of these compara- 
tively few atoms being preserved, by a special providence of 
God, from becoming the actual seed-atoms of several men. 

(1) With regard to the structure of the cells, two points 
have to be examined : the permanence of the cell constitu- 
ents so as to form the same functional system possessing the 
same shape and character ; and, secondly, its immunity from 
senescence, decay, disease, or other alteration—even that of 
growth. 

Prof. Bayliss together with other eminent physiologists 
find strong evidence for believing that the cell-structure, or 
cell-machinery as he calls it, is not disintegrated during 
function, but that it subsists in a permanent form during 
functional activity. In this way the chief disintegrations 
which furnish the energy for the functional activity occur in 
the food particles which are not incorporated in the system, 
but merely used up by the permanent cell-machinery. Fur- 
ther, the energy required for the upkeep of this permanent 
cell-structure is relatively insignificant. These two physio- 
logical admissions, though not proved to be indisputably 
true, show that an indefinitely permanent structure, given 
the necessary conditions, is not an improbable speculation. 

Again, the question of senescence and decay, with their 
counterparts, rejuvenescence and continued vigour, is still 
in the dark; but many ‘ believe ’ that there is nothing in- 
trinsic to the molecular groupings of the cell-structures 
which necessitates dissolution, it being implied that decay 
and death are due to environmental circumstances. In 


36 Con, Gen. iv., q.” 81 ad 5. 
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truth, we are faced by the striking fact that mere fission 
apparently suffices for an indefinite lease of life. Dr. 
Woodruff,” for example, succeeded in cultivating the 
3,029th generation, by fission only, of Paramecium, be- 
tween May 1907 and May 1912; and he states that the 
culture was not yet exhausted. Thus, apart from func- 
tional activity, it would seem that there is no intrinsic 
objection to the notion of an indefinite existence of the self- 
same cellular structure. 

(2) The greater difficulty lies rather in the functional 
aspects of the human organism. Function does certainly 
involve metabolic change. But here again the more recent 
views of physiologists help to smooth down considerably 
the force of the objection against function in the glorified 
body. It has just been mentioned that the functional 
activity does not take place at the expense of the cell- 
structure, but rather with its help and by using up the 
energies supplied by the disintegrating food particles taken 
up from the blood- lymph. Whence it follows that if 
energy could be supplied to the cell-structure in any other 
way, the food particle would prove altogether unnecessary. 
The question then becomes, can energy be supplied apart 
from the chemical energy of digested food ‘ 

The tendency of modern scientists is to consider all ener- 
gies as different aspects of one and the same energy. Thus, 
for example, chemical energy, radiant energy, ‘and the 
inertia of matter are now considered as forms of electrical 
energy. Similarly it is possible to conceive that all forms 
of energy will be recognised in the near future as diverse 
manifestations of one and the same energy-source inherent 
in the molecule; so that one material particle or molecular 
system will be said to differ from another in degree rather 
than in the kind of its energy-complex or potential. Again, 
scientists acknowledge that over and above the ordinary 
sources of energy used in the laboratory, there are other 
energy-sources of a potential much higher than that of the 
laboratory sources. These are comparatively unknown, 
and as yet not understood sufficiently well to enable scien- 
tists to make use of them for technical purposes. Such 
are the ultra-violet rays, the radio-active disintegrations, 
etc. To take a concrete example, the chlorophyl-system in 


37 Nature, 10th October, 1912, 
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plants under the action of the sun’s rays produces starch 
trom carbon dioxide at a rapid rate, a feat which implies 
an energy capable of raising the temperature of the leaf to 
6,000° C. The laboratory synthesis of this process, as far 
as it is understood, is still incomplete, one step only as yet 
having been achieved, and this at the temperature of 
1,200° C.! 

These facts point out that there can be no a priori scien- 
tific objection against believing in the possibility of another 
source of energy, other than the chemical energy of food 
particles, to subserve the activities of the permanent cell- 
structure. And, moreover, it is also conceivable, as far 
as scientific knowledge is concerned, that this new energy- 
source can be not external to the cell-structure itself, but 
inherent. within it. To make this last point clearer, if, 
say, cohesion, chemical affinity, temperature, electric 
charge, etc., are manifestations of the one and only energy 
of the particle A, it is conceivable that the particle B of 
the same shape and size should possess cohesion, chemical 
affinity, etc., in a higher degree, so that B would differ from 
A only in having a higher energy potential. In a similar 
manner yet another particle C could be conceived as pos- 
sessing not only the energy manifestations of A and B, but 
others also, say, that of “ultra- violet radiation, on account 
of its higher potential. It should be ev ident, then, that 
the behaviour of C may at times be different from that of 
A and B, though the physical appearances of the three be ' 
quite the same. Now if such a supposition—and we are 
only dealing with abstract possibilities without implying 
any actual existence—is not scientifically absurd, neither is 
it absurd to think of a cell-machinery or molecular group- 
ing working differently from its identically similar struc- 
ture, by virtue of a higher energy-potential inherent in it. 
For example, the lactic acid split off by the muscle fibre in 
response to the nervous impulse (whatever this word may 
stand for) can be imagined to be replaced again, not in 
consequence of chemical energy evolved from disintegrating 
food particles, but because of the ‘ supposed’ stronger 
chemical affinities of the cell structure. 

Some such arrangement would help to explain the future 
functional activity of the glorified body, independently of 
external nutrition. It would also leave no room for waste- 
material, the system being self-compensating; and there- 
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fore the absence of excretion would be intelligible. So 
also, given an inexhaustible supply of energy for both 
stimulus and recovery, no fatigue would be possible, the 
system working like a wireless commutator under the in- 
fluence of nervous impulse and the cell-structure. 

(3) On the hypothesis that the existence of a higher 
source of energy within the body can be considered probable 
—and whatever evidence there is, will be given later on—it 
may now be asked what will be the function and meaning 
of those many viscera which are intimately bound up with 
nutrition and excretion. It seems certain that all the 
functions directly connected with metabolism shall cease. 
On the other hand, it has been shown that an indefinite 
existence of the structures of the various viscera, apart 
from function, is not repugnant to scientific principles. 
But it is exceedingly difficult to conceive of much scope in 
the continued action of the heart, the ceaseless circulation, 
the rhythmical expansion and elastic retraction of the 
lungs, in the continuous irroration of the liver and the 
other alimentary glands with blood, etc. We are ex- 
pressly told in the Gospels that semination and ovulation 
shall cease, though theologians agree that the organs them- 
selves shall not disappear.*” 

To meet this problem, it is of course always possible to 
consider that correlated functions or internal secretions 
shall continue active. In asimilar fashion, also, the other 
functions of the organism not directly connected with gen- 
eration and nutrition, such as those connected with the 
emotional responses (to joy, to hatred of sin, etc.) can 
readily be imagined as still retained, together with all 
functions of sense, locomotion, and cerebration. Possibly 
the blood circulation—not a negligible factor in emotional 
conditions—shall still possess its carrier functions in con- 
nection with the internal secretions. One might even go 
further and consider an interchange of molecular systems 
from organ to organ analogous to the existing hormone 
action—always on the condition that the energy required 
for the various changes between the energy-conveying hor- 
mones be supposed to be brought about not by the utilisation 
of food particles, but by complementary discharges of 
energy in the different parts of the organism. Such a con- 


8%q Mt, 22°*, Mc, 12°, 
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ception would not be altogether unlike a reversible reaction, 
during and away from the influence of, say, ultra- violet 
rays. Still, it must be confessed, that the future func- 
tional position and raison d’étre of the numerous visceral 
glands—whose functions are even now not sufficiently well 
tnderstood—are enshrouded in mystery. 


[t is now time to discuss the grounds which can be ad- 
duced for considering the existence of systems of energy- 
potential higher than those of the ordinary human organ- 
ism, as being not only possible but also probable. Firstly, 
it is worth noting what is the bearing of the theory of the 
unification of energy on the existence of the rational soul 
postulated by psy chological science.* On the one hand it 
is not possible to explain in physico-chemical terms the 
phenomena of conscious life, especially self-consciousness, 
recognition in memory, intellection, and that form of voli- 
tion which runs counter to the physico-chemical exigencies 
of the organism. On the other hand, there is an unmis- 
takable mutual influence between mind or soul and the body 
functions. To elucidate this latter point, psychiatric 
science, psycho-therapeutics, and allied branches of experi- 
mental knowledge, show a large variety of phenomena in 
which mind influences the metabolic changes of the organ- 
ism, such as emotional, neurasthenic and hysterical dis- 
turbances, the pathological conditions in mania and melan- 
cholia, the profound alterations of physiological functions 
under treatment by suggestion. This intimate correlation, 
taken in conjunction with other reasons to be found in 
appropriate text-books, leads to the conception of the soul 
or higher energy-source, not as an independent, controlling 
or opposing force within the physico-chemical systems of 
the organism, somewhat analogous to a railway engine 
pushing or pulling cars along the rails, but rather as a 
single permeating energy, which, because of its own high 
potential, includes and therefore exercises all the lower 
energies as well. Just as the sun, so to speak, possesses 
not only the higher forms of energy manifested by the 


88 Among the many excellent books on the psychological sciences and 
the relations of body and mind, the following will be found useful in this 


connection: Maher—Empirical and Rational Psychology; MceDougal—»*> 


Body and Mind; Bernheim—La Suggestion; Bramwell—Hypnotism ; 
Krafft-Ebbing—Text-book of Insanity. 
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ultra-violet rays, but those also which are represented by 
the rays emanating from a candle, so one might think of the 
soul as the single energy-source of the whole organism. Not 
indeed as something separate from or added to the organ- 
ism, but just as inherent and intimate as chemical affinity, 
thermal irradiation, etc., are inherent to the molecule so 
as to form with it one entity, the active molecular system. 

For the fact of the resurrection in the body of all man- 
kind at the last day, we have the word of God Himself. 
Most Catholics would prefer to rest in that supreme assur- 
ance, knowing that our expectations fall far short of what 
‘* He has prepared for those who love Him.’’ *® Still. it is 
a legitimate exercise of the intellect to speculate, even 
though it be a mere speculation, on the possible working of 
the glorified body endowed with the properties testified to 
us by St. Paul and the Evangelists. We have seen that, 
admitting a Superhuman Power, there is no a@ priori scien- 
tific reason to reject the notion of a raised human body; 
not, it is true, raised in every atom and molecule which 
have ever flowed in and out of it during its lifetime, but 
only in such molecular groupings and systems of groups 
which are necessary to build up its most perfect shape. 
Again, there is no @ priori scientific ground for rejecting 
the notion of such a body depending for its supply of 
energy not on external food particles but on its own in- 
creased internal energy, or beatific soul—now conceived as 
augmented in potential and therefore widened in its sphere 
of activity. 

The scientific probability for potential systems within or 
inherent to the organism, higher than those ordinarily 
manifested in human life, can be deduced both from the 
psychiatric phenomena just alluded to and from a body of 


experimental data which as yet have received no adequate. 


scientific treatment, but which must be taken into account 
in -formulating a comprehensive working hypothesis. 
These facts are well authenticated and worthy of consider- 
ation. 

(1) First and foremost is the widespread everyday ex- 
perience in the Catholic Church of moral regeneration by 
means of her sacraments. One is faced by the extraordin- 
ary fact of Meekness in hot-blooded, fiery natures, due not 
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only to the advice given by spiritual directors, but far more 
to the naturally inexplicable effect of the sacraments them- 
selves. Again, Chastity is a very widespread and super- 
natural effect. Young men and women, in their full 
vigour of life, practise perfect chastity from their child- 
hood to a degree unknown to those who do not receive the 
sacraments of the Church; and men of maturer age, also, 
who had led a dissolute life, are endowed with the power 
of perfect continence. This too, not in cloisters only, but 
in public schools and in every-day mode of life : in the pro- 
fessions, in business, and even when exposed to grave 
temptations as at the military centres at the front. So too, 
interior Peace and Joy,” even amidst great physical and 
moral sufferings do not fall within the common natural 
laws of human kind. 

(2) There are the genuine cases of miracles at Lourdes 
operating apparently ‘ab intra’; chronic processes sud- 
denly brought to a close,” bacterial ulcerations resolved,” 
disunited fractures made continuous and sound,“ irreme- 
diable processes made good.® 

(3) Not less important are the phenomena exhibited by 
many saints as special favours to their devotedness : levita- 
tion, stigmata, ecstasies.“” In the first case, the person 
feels itself and is actually lifted up by an irresistible force : 
‘* It seemed to me when I tried to make some resistance, as 
if a great force beneath my feet lifted me up. I know of 
nothing with which to compare it.’’” The stigmata, 
according to Prof. Lefebre,“ are wounds, localised in the 
same places as in Our Lord’s Body, which bleed on fixed 
days and cause terrible sufferings. _ When hemorrhage 
occurs it is quite secondary and intermittent. Unlike 


4° Tt is to be noted that this'Peace and Joy is not the same as insensibility 
to pain or cynicism, but accompanies the pain, or it may even be 
excruciating suffering. 

41 Cf. Dr. Boissarie—Les Grandes Guérisons de Lourdes ; Dr. Deschamps— 
Pierre de Rudder; Dr. Vourch—La Foi qui quérit; Dr. Grandmaison de 
Bruno—Vingt Guérisons a Lourdes; Dr. Le Bee—Preuves médicales du 
Miracle ; Prof. Bertrin—Histoire critique des evénements de Lourdes ; Joyce— 
The Question of Miracles. 

“2¢.q. chronic ulcerations of the leg, atrophy of the optic nerve. 

3 eq. lupus, advanced tuberculosis of the lungs. 

“eq. Pierre de Rudder. 

—Se.q. detachment of the retina, perforation of the tympanic membrane, 
46 Cf. Poulain—The Graces of Interior Prayer. Thurston—Manth, 1919. 
““Lewis: Life of S. Theresa of Jesus—ch. xx. 7. 
48Lefebre: Louise Lateau, étude medicale, iii, 1. 
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neurotic sores, they occur in the thickest and most resistent 
portions of the skin, viz., the palms and soles of the feet; 
they give intense pain and are quite free from pus, etc. 
As to ecstasies, the senses cease to act, the limbs become 
immovable, the circulation and respiration almost stop, the 
body becoming cold, while the soul is in intense contempla- 
tion and fruition of the Godhead. At times attendants 
have observed a particular quality in the appearance of the 
ecstatic, a phenomenon which they call * radiance ’; at 
other times fragrant smells have been noticed. .. . 

It is evident that the possibilities of this organism of 
ours are far from being exhausted by the narrow compass 
of the laws so laboriously gathered by men of science. ‘‘ For 
now we see in a mirror darkly; . . . but then shall I know 
even as also I have been known.” ” 

T. J. Acivs, 8.J. 
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Che Second Epistie to the Corinthians. 
SOME INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS. 


Tue Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written from 
Macedonia, ii. 13, vii. 5; its bearers were probably Titus 
and the two brethren mentioned in vili. 16-24. From Mace- 
donia the Apostle passed into Greece, in this case Corinth, 
Acts, xx. 2-3. Here he stayed three months and afterwards 
passed through Macedonia again when on his way to Jeru- 
salem for Pentecost, Acts, xx. 17. 

But it must not be supposed that the Second Epistle is 
merely an immediate sequel to the First, the latter written 
from Ephesus, the former from Macedonia a few months 
later. 

The first point that emerges is that the Apostle intended 
at the time of writing J. Corinthians to pass from Ephesus 
to Macedonia after Pentecost, and from Macedonia to 
Corinth, I. Cor. xvi. 5-8. But after despatching this Letter 
he modified this plan, or rather he formed a more com- 
plicated plan; he would pass from Ephesus to Corinth 
direct, thence to Macedonia, and thence again to Corinth, 
whence finally he would go on to Jerusalem, and this that 
the Corinthians might have ‘a second grace,’ II. Cor. i. 
15-16. It is legitimate to conclude that this change of plan 
was due to good news from Corinth, presumably he had 
heard that his First Epistle had been well received. But 
this second plan was never carried out, and St. Paul 
expressly says that it was ‘to spare’ them that he came 
not, II. Cor. i. 23. It is clear, then, that some disagreeable 
incident had occurred which made this double visit inad- 
visable. But it is by no means easy to discover the precise 
nature of this incident. The traditional view—to which 
we adhere—would connect it with the case of the incestuous 
man whose case was pronounced upon by the Apostle in 
I. Cor. v. For it is commonly supposed that in II. Cor. ii. 
5-11 and vii. 9-12, St. Paul absolves this man who has 
shewn his grief at his crime; but that at the same time, while 
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thus condoning the sinner’s fault, St. Paul cannot shut his 
eyes to the fact that not all who were involved in the case 
have repented. He feels that there are some who withstand 
his display of authority, who are thereby led to deny the 
reality of his Apostleship, and who have provoked deep 
feeling against him. It is ‘ to spare’ such as these that 
he came not to them as he had planned, and it is against 
these adversaries that he hurls the invective contained in 
chs. X.-Xili. 

But certain grave difficulties are urged against this 
apparently simple solution of the question. In the first 
place it would seem that at least one letter had passed 
between the Apostle and the Corinthian Church since the 
despatch of First Corinthians, I1. Cor. ii. 3-9, vil. $-12. 
And in the second place it seems clear that, whether 
previous to or subsequent to the despatch of First Corin- 
thians, the Apostle had paid a visit to Corinth of which 
we find no mention in Acts. Lastly, it is by no means 
certain, so it is urged, that the pardon referred to in 
II. Cor. ii. and vii. concerns the incestuous man of I. Cor. v. 
These three points must be examined separately. 

(a) Was there a Letter intermediate between First and 
Second Corinthians? 1. Cor. v. 9 shews us that there was 
an Epistle, now lost, which preceded our First Corinthians. 
Similarly II. Cor. ii. 3-4, vii. 8-12, shew us that the Apostle 
had felt compelled to address to them a very strong letter 
‘with many tears’ and ‘out of much affliction of 
heart,’ a letter which made the recipients ‘ sorrowful unto 
repentance.’ Nothing in J. Corinthians will accord with 
strong expressions such as these: The only question is 
whether St. Paul can here be referring proleptically to the 
strong words he makes use of in II. Cor. xii. 21, ete. This 
would at first sight seem an impossible use of the Epistolary 
aorist, yet it is the explanation adopted by St. Chrysostom.* 
The general consensus of opinion, however, is against this 
explanation, and it certainly seems far more probable that 
an intermediate letter has dropped out. 

(b) The question of a visit paid to Corinth apart from 
the two mentioned in Acts xvili. and xx., is more compli- 
cated. In II. Cor. ii. 1, St. Paul declares that he had made 


> 


up his mind ‘ not to come again to’ them ‘in sorrow ’; 


1 Hom, IV. 2, in ID. Cor., P.G, UXT, 419, 
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similarly in xii. 14 and xiii. 1 he apparently speaks of a 
third visit as contemplated. Were it not for the silence 
of Acts and for the difficulty of assigning an appropriate 
time for the second visit thus implied, the natural inter- 
pretation of these passages would be that the Apostle had 
at the time of writing I/. Corinthians already visited them 
twice. But it is urged that a careful study of these three 
passages will shew that they do not so clearly imply an 
actual second visit. Thus in ii. 1, we are at once faced 
with the question whether the sentence is to be read : * not 
to come to you again, in sorrow ’ or ‘ not to come to you, 
again in sorrow. According to the former punctuation 
the proposed visit would only be his second one, but it would 
be ‘in sorrow ’; according to the latter form of punctua- 
tion the proposed visit would be his third, and the second 
which had been ‘in sorrow.’ It must be acknowledged 
that the more natural interpretation of the passage is the 
latter: he had had experience of one visit to them * in 
sorrow, he had no wish to renew the experience. St. 
Chrysostom so understands it: “‘ When he says ‘ again ’ 
he shews that he has already been sorrowfully affected by 


them.’** And this ge would seem to be endorsed 
by xii. 14, and xiii. ‘ Behold now the third time I am 
ready to come to you... . Behold this is the third time 


I am coming to you.’ Still it remains true that just as 
two interpretations of ii. 1 are possible—it may refer to 
a second visit, but one in sorrow, or it may refer to a 
second visit ‘in sorrow ’ which would be really his third 
visit to them—so xii. 14 and xiii. 1 are both susceptible, 
without any undue forcing of the text, of a twofold inter- 
pretation. They may refer, as we have said, to a third 
visit, they may also mean merely that now for the third 
time he is prepared to visit them; indeed xii. 14 might 
almost seem to demand this interpretation. 

Thus while it may seem perfectly clear that a letter was 
written between our present First and Second to the Corin- 
thians, it is not so clear that there was also a visit from 
the Apostle after he had despatched I. Corinthians. 

Yet a more careful examination of xiii. 1-2 may compel 
us to admit the reality of this second visit. ‘‘ This third 
time,’ says St. Paul, *‘ Iam coming to you. In the mouth 
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of two or three witnesses shall every word stand.”” He pro- 
ceeds to explain what he means by ‘ two or three witnesses’ ; 
‘‘T have already declared to them that sinned before, and 
to all the rest, and, though absent now, I announce—as 
I did when present the second time—that if I come again 
I will not spare!’’ If this translation is correct, and if 
the text on which it is based is trustworthy, then it would 
seem that we have here a categoric affirmation that at the 
time of writing 17. Corinthians St. Paul had already paid 
two visits to Corinth. St. Chrysostom thus explains the 
‘ two or three witnesses’: ‘‘ I was with you twice and I 
spoke, and now I speak again by letter.’’* The words 70 
Sevrepov after tapwv appear in all the Greek MSS. and in St. 
Chrysostom; it is true that they are wanting in the printed 
Sixtine and Clementine Vulgate editions, but at least two 
good Vulgate MSS. have “‘ ut praesens Dis,’ viz., Fuldensis 
and Cavensis,* while the Book of Armagh has secundo. 
Granting, then, the soundness of the text, the only question 
is whether the Greek as. is to be rendered ‘ as if ’ with the 
Authorised Version, or ‘ when’ with the Revised. St. 
Chrysostom takes it to mean ‘ when.’ 

While, then, the interpretation of two of the three 
passages where this second visit seems to be referred to is 
dubious, the same cannot, apparently, be said of this third 
passage; and it would seem that its interpretation must 
govern that of the other two. We shall have, then, to 
punctuate ii. 1, “‘ not to come to you, again in grief,’’ and 
we shall have to rule out the possible view that in xii. 14 
and xiii. 1, St. Paul only meant that this was the third 
time he had been proposing to come to them. 

The conclusion, then, is that in the interval between our 
First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians the Apostle 
wrote them one letter and also paid them a visit of which 
we have no definite record but which was certainly a painful 
episode. Now if we could ascertain the causes which com- 
pelled him to write this letter and to pay this visit we 
should have the key to the interpretation of our Second 
Epistle. And it seems unquestionable that the key lies in 
the pardon he extended to an individual sinner in ii. 5-11, 
combined with the rebuke he feels bound to administer in 


* Hom, XXIX., in II, Cor., P.G, UXT, col. 596, 
4 Sangermaneusis has his, clearly & mistake for bis; two others, as 
well as the Sixtine Vulgate, have vobis, 
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mild terms in ii. 4 and vii. 8-12, and much more strongly 
in chs. x.-xili. Hence the importance attaching to the 
identity of this pardoned sinner with the incestuous man 
of I. Cor. v. For if they are to be identified, then we must 
suppose that on receipt of First Corinthians some crisis 
developed at Corinth which necessitated (a) the despatch 
of the severe letter referred to in II. Cor. ii. 3, (b) the visit 
‘in sorrow, and (c) Titus’ mission, ii. 13, vii. 6-16. 't 
would be permissible, then, to reconstruct events some — 
in the following fashion: on the arrival of First Cu: 
thians the criminal referred to in ch. v. expressed his 
repentance at what he had done, II. Cor. ii. 7; many—in 
all probability the majority—of the members of the Church 
accepted the rebuke in humility, vii. 11; but there remained 
a residue who rebelled against the Apostle’s authoritative 
pronouncement. St. Paul would seem to hint at the 
presence of these men in ii. 15-17 as well as throughout 
chs. iii.-iv., where he insists on the dignity of the Christian 
ministry, cp. v. 11-12. But in the latter portion of the 
Epistle he feels bound to speak out clearly concerning such 
gainsayers, hence the terrible invective of chs. x.-xiil. 

St. Chrysostom upholds this identification’ of the par- 
doned sinner with the condemned sinner of I. Cor. v. But 
it is now maintained by many’* that the person referred to 
in II. Cor. ii. and vii. is not the incestuous man of 
I. Cor. v., but some personal opponent of the Apostle, 
and that his violent attitude had necessitated the despatch 
of the lost Epistle as also of the visit ‘in sorrow.’ Thus 
it is urged that whereas the predominant idea in I. Cor. v. 
is that the incestuous man has committed an offence against 
God, in II. Cor. ii. 5, vii. 12 the idea is rather that of an 
offence against Paul himself; in the former passage the 
man is said to have ‘ grieved ’ the Apostle—though St. Paul 
seems to be at pains to point out that it is rather the Corin- 
thian Church as a whole that he has grieved,—and in the 
latter he contrasts ‘him that did the wrong’ with ‘ him 
that was wronged,’ this latter person being—it is urged— 
none other than St. Paul himself. But against this must 


5 Hom. IV. 4, in II. Cor., P.G. LXI, 423-4. So also St. Ambrose, Ep. 
XLVIL. 6, P.L. XVI. 1200, and De Poenitentia I. xv. (78), P.L. XVI. 
510; St. Jerome, Comment. in Ep, ad Galat. ii. 10, P.L. XXVI. 338; 
Adv, Jovin. I. 8, P.L. XXIII. 222. ves 

*Sce, for instance, Hastings, Dict. Bible, I. p.” 493 (da). 
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be set the fact that sin against God could not fail to have 
been a grief to His Apostle, and secondly that it is by no 
means clear that it is the Apostle who is said to be 
‘wronged.’ In reality who could more fitly be described 
as ‘ wronged ° than the father of the sinner! For we have 
no right whatever to conclude, as is too hastily done, that 
the partner to the incest was a widow at the time. More- 
over the personal opponents of the Apostle are rather those 
referred to in chs. x.-xiii. St. Chrysostom and others, as 
we have said, uphold the identification of the man who is 
pardoned in II. Cor. ii. and vii. with the man condemned 
in I. Cor. y.; but against this it is urged that Tertullian 
vehemently denied the identification. Tertullian, however, 
Was not at that time an unbiassed authority, for he had 
already embraced the tenets of the Montanist party, and 
in the Treatise De Pudicitia he is concerned to uphold the 
irremissible character of sins against chastity. 

We are now in a position to reconstruct events, at least 
in probable fashion, as follows : 


1. An Epistle which has not been preserved, see I. Cor. v. 9. 

2. A second Epistle, our present First Corinthians. In 
ch. v. the Apostle censures the incestuous man. In 
ch. xvi. he arranges for the collection of alms in the 
Corinthian Churches and formulates his first plan for 
visiting them after he has passed from Ephesus to 
Macedonia. 

3. A crisis arises in the Corinthian Church which necessi- 
tates a third Epistle to them, this has been lost, see 
IT. Cor, ii. 3, vii. 8. 

4. This same crisis calls for a visit® which occasioned him 
much grief, II. Cor. ii. 1. 


7 De Pudicitia x ii-xvi. 

®Some have thought that this second visit cannot be assigned to the 
period between J. and IJ, Corinthians on the ground that the fact of such 
a visit would have been a sufficient retort to the Corinthians’ charge of 
fickleness on the Apostle’s part in not fulfilling his plan. But since at 
the time of writing J. Corinthians the Apostle had in view simply a visit 
to Corinth on his way from Macedonia it is clear that his adoption of a 
more complicated plan must date from a period subsequent to the 
despatch of the First Epistle; also that his second visit, ‘in sorrow,’ 
may have preceded his adoption of the plan for the non-fulfilment of which 
he was criticised. It is hard to imagine that this second visit ‘in sorrow,’ 
preceded the First Epistle by so long an interval as to have completely 
blotted it out from his memory at the time of writing I. Corinthians, 
there is certainly no trace of any such visit in that Epistle. 
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It also called for Titus’ mission to the Church at Corinth, 
II. Cor. ii. 13. 

6. The riot takes place at Ephesus,’ Acts xix., cp. (4), 
II. Cor. i. 8. 

St. Paul then departs for Troas, II. Cor. ii. 12, where 
he is dismayed at not finding Titus with a report on his 
mission to Corinth. 

8. Titus meets him with a report which shews that the 

incestuous man is deeply repentant, that the Church 
as a whole is one with the Apostle, but that there is a 
section which is in violent opposition to him. Paul 
writes Second Corinthians. 

. From Macedonia St. Paul passes to Corinth where he 

spends three months, Acts xx. 1-3. 


~I 


© 


The Collection of alms. In the course of his third mis- 
sionary journey St. Paul was much occupied with the needs 
of the Christian brethren at Jerusalem. Directions for the 
collection of alms for this purpose are given in chs. viil.-ix. 
of our Epistle; it is of interest to note how these details 
dovetail into the other references to the same subject which 
we find scattered over Acts, the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Thus in I. Cor. 
xvi. 1-3 he says that he has already ordered the making 
of such a collection in the Churches of Galatia, and he fur- 
nishes the Corinthians with a practical plan for laying up 
a certain amount at home week by week. It is clear from 
the casual way in which the subject is introduced that the 
Corinthians had already been urged to make such a collec- 
tion. Moreover the Apostle prudently arranges for the 
conveyance of this collection to Jerusalem by messengers 
accredited by the Corinthian Church. At the time of 
writing IJ. Corinthians matters have progressed; he now 
stirs up their generosity by setting before them the noble 
example of the Macedonian Churches, and he reminds the 
Corinthians that they themselves have been ready ‘* from 
the year past,’’ viii. 10. This serves as confirmation of the 
view that only a short time had elapsed between the sending 
of the two Corinthian Epistles. During the three months 


®Tt is more than prohible, however, that this incident is to be referred 
to an earlier period, perhaps to 51 A.D., though, if this is the case, St 
Luke has left an even larger gap between Acts xix. and xx. than we should 
otherwise have supposed. 
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he spent at Corinth, Acts xx. 1-3, he penned the Lpistle 
to the Romans, and in xvi. 25-31 we find that the collection 
has been made and is actually in the Apostle’s hands. That 
he finally brought the alms to Jerusalem is stated in Acts 
xxiv. 17. Thus we have in the story of this great collection 
a whole series of ‘‘ undesigned coincidences ’’ which com- 
bine to set the seal of truth on the writings in which they 
are mentioned so casually. Much the same kind of argu- 
ment might be applied in the case of the man who is 
condemned in I. Cor. v. and the man who is pardoned in 
II. Cor. ii. and vii.; the one case is unintelligible without 
the other. 

It will be noticed that chs. viii.-ix., which treat of the 
collection of alms, are wedged in between two sections, 
ii. 12-vii. 11 and x.-xiii. 10, wherein the Apostle treats of 
his Apostolate and, in the latter section, defends it with 
vehemence. This seeming dislocation has led some would-be 
dissectors of the Epistle to maintain that in the section 
x.-xili. 10 we have a fragment, perhaps even the whole, 
of the lost Epistle which, to judge from ii. 3-4, must have 
come between the present First and Second Epistles. But 
section ii. 12-vii. 1, is a sufficient proof of the extent to 
which St. Paul could digress from the point, and an 
analysis of the earlier and the latter portions of the Epistle 
will serve to bring out the connexion between them. Thus 
in the earlier portion we find that (a) the Apostle had been 
accused of fickleness in not visiting the Corinthians as he 
had proposed, i. 15-23; (b) a letter he had sent them had 
saddened them, ii. 4-11, vii. 8-12; an individual had been 
punished by him, vii. 12, ep. I. Cor. v. 1-11, and had also 
been pardoned by him and by the Corinthian Church acting 
in his name, ii. 5-11; (ce) he then treats of the glory of the 
Christian ministry, ili.; he shews how he himself has 
endeavoured to live up to the high standard demanded by 
it, iv.-v.; they too must co-operate, vi.; (d) but it is clear 
that they had in part at least, revolted from allegiance to 
him, vii. 1-3, and had repented of having done so, vii. 7-16. 
Throughout the whole of this section the Apostle speaks 
to them as a father and with the fullest confidence and 
affection. But when we pass to the latter portion of the 
Epistle the tone entirely changes : (a) he is ‘ bold,’ x. 1-2, 
3-6, 11-12; xi. 21, xiii. 2, 4, 10; (b) he feels that he must 
boast ‘ somewhat more,’ x. 8, xi. 10; (c) it is apparently 
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no longer question of some individual —_ has offended— 
unless by “one that cometh’ xi. 4, cp. x. 7, we are to 
understand an individual,—but there are some who claim 
that they are * Christ’s,’ x. 7, ep. I. Cor. i. 12-13; these 
expressed contempt for St. Paul, even laughing at his 
appearance, x. 1, 10, xi. 5-6, xii. ll, xii. 3; “they desired 
occasion against him, xi. 12; they eloried according to the 
flesh, xi. 18, cp. x. 3; they apparently accused Paul of going 
beyond his proper sphere of action, x. 13-16; they may 
even have asserted that he was a burden to his Churches, 
xi. 9, xii. 13-16. But the Apostle in his turn declares that 
they are * false Apostles,’ xi. 13; he speaks of their conten- 
tions, xii. 20; of their conceit, x. 5; of their disobedience, 
x. 6, cp. ii. 9. It even seems to be implied that the Corin- 
thian Church as a body had yielded too readily to the 
influence of these men, xi. 4-9, 19; xiii. 1-3. 

What, then, is the relation between the two sections of 
the Epistle, i.-vii. and x.-xiii., in which the Apostle defends 
himself’ That there was a connexion between the two 
parties blamed, and that we have not to suppose that in the 
latter section the Apostle has in view a different set of 
delinquents from those whom he has already treated in so 
fatherly a manner, seems clear from his words in xii. 21- 
xiii. 2, where he accuses them of having sinned before and 
of not having repented of their impurity, fornication, and 
licentiousness. This charge seems definitely to link this 
latter section with the denunciation in I. Cor. v. 1-11. If 
this view is correct then, as we have already stated, we 
can see in ii. 5-11 St. Paul’s condonation of the fault of 
the incestuous man referred to in I. Cor.:v., and we can 
argue that the fatherly tone adopted in the earlier section 
is due to the fact that many sincerely repented together 
with the criminal. But Titus’ return had shewn the 
Apostle that all were not equally well disposed and that 
some were even in open rebellion against his authority. 
In diplomatic fashion, then, he shews the repentant how 
fully his confidence in them is restored by unfolding to them 
his plans for the collection of alms and by inviting their 
hearty co-operation in this good work, viii.-ix. But he 
then returns to those who were disaffected and still in 
rebellion against him; he comes to them ‘ with the rod’ 
as he had had occasion to threaten at an earlier period, 
I. Cor. iv. 21. 
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In this way the various sections of the Epistle hang 
together and it is unnecessary to dissect it and assign cer- 
tain sections to different Epistles. Moreover, according 
to this view, the varying tone of the different portions of 
the Epistle becomes intelligible and we have a magnificent 
example of the truly Apostolic spirit which, while treating 
the repentant with all lenience, is not afraid to wield the 
rod when necessary. 

There remains the question of the identity of these rebels. 
If we are correct in seeing in them the party which claimed 
to be ‘ of Christ,’ x. 7, ep. I. Cor. i. 12, iii. 23, we may go 
further and identify them with the Judaistic faction which 
repudiated all Apostolic authority and claimed—presum- 
ably—the authority of Christ for adhering to the Law, 
which at the same time repudiated any interference from 
the Apostles. The case of the incestuous man apparently 
gave them a handle. St. Paul had demanded his punish- 
ment in unequivocal terms and these Judaisers resisted this 
exercise of authority.” 

Hucu Pops, O.P. 


19 St. Carysostom, Hom. I. in II. Cor., P.G. LXI. 383. 

















Che Constituents and Basis of 
Charity. 


CATHOLICS can easily learn enough to elicit an act of 
Charity, for with them the faith necessary fo kindle it and 
focus its rays is almost an instinct; the only impediment in 
their way being usually, not ignorance, but sin. And ina 
measure this is true also of other Christians, owing to the 
mercy of God, and His desire to light the fire of charity 
which He came to cast on earth. Indeed even to Pagans 
‘* facientibus quod in se est,’’ God will not deny the grace 
of conversion to Him through faith and love. 

So a knowledge of this act, sufficient for practical pur- 
poses, is fully w ithin the reach of all well- disposed adults. 
But on the other hand, to analyse it and its prerequisites, 
is a difficult—as it is a most important—exercise in scien- 
tific theology. And I think this can be done most success- 
fully by ascertaining, in the first place, what are the con- 
stituents of the act; secondly, what is the basis of it in the 
human agent; and thirdly, what are the Divine attributes 
to which it is directed. 

Now in reference to the first point, it becomes clear after 
a little consideration that any genuine act of love—be it 
human or Divine—though it is formally one and simple, is 
in reality complex or manifold—embracing several distinct 
acts. This, no doubt, is one of the reasons why, when 
under pressure of a command or of the necessity of recover- 
ing God’s grace, we set about eliciting an act of charity. 
we have often no precise knowledge of its content or of 
what we are protesting when we say : ** Oh, my God, I love 
You.’ And it is only when experience brings a test, e.g., a 
serious temptation to be withstood, that we can be sure that 
our love was genuine, heartfelt and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive. It is true, unfortunately, that our affection for one 
another is frequently taken as identical with a sentiment or 
emotion seated in one or other of the sensitive faculties; and 
so when it is viewed in this narrow and gross aspect, its 
presence or absence is easily enough discerned. 
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But inasmuch as Divine love, whether it be charity or the 
outcome of hope or any other virtue, is too transcendent to 
appeal to our lower nature, it has not usually any physical 
concomitant—one that we can recognise at least. Hence 
the value of some test—experience or self-examination—as 
to whether our professions of love for God and devotion to 
Him have, as a minimum, the elements that are essential to 
His friendship—even though these be not formally before 
our minds. 

Now it is plain that the lowest and least exigent trial of 
love, that, indeed, which is necessary to distinguish it from 
mere indifference, is a desire that the person loved should 
be possessed of what is conducive to his happiness, 7 
his well-being involves no trouble or inconvenience 
to ourselves. Thus in the case of Almighty God, we have 
not even the preparation made for the ascent from earth to 
heaven effected by charity, unless a genuine—although it be 
conditional—anxiety possess our hearts for the advance- 
ment of His external glory: “‘ external glory’ since, of 
course, His happiness is entirely beyond the range of desire 
or aspiration. 

And the attainment of the first round of the spiritual 
ladder is connoted by the eschewing of any selfish condition 
or reservation, and by the purpose of forwarding His inte- 
rests even at the sacrifice of our own pleasure or self-will. 
This step, as is obvious, is essential to Christian or indeed 
any other genuine love; for one would not set store by a 
desire on the part of another that one should be happy, if 
this involved no inconvenience to one’s supposed friend, or 
if it rested with a third person to make one so. Indeed, 
Our Lord seems to have those in view that are so sunk in 
torpor and indifference as to be unwilling to go further for 
His sake, when He says: ‘‘ Not everyone who says Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ It is the 
twofold desire that our own acts and our neighbours’ should 
lead to the external glory of God that theologians include 
in the element of Benevolentia,* when they are resolving the 
act of charity into its component parts. 

This attitude of mind, however, is not much more than a 
mere preliminary, and is of value only in so far as it is 
calculated to develop into the ripe fruit of Beneficientia, 


This term is also used in a wider sense to distinguish Charity in all 
its aspects from hope—amor concupiscentiae, 
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which is the term applied to the actual doing of something 
for the glory of God. " Because as faith without good works 
is dead, so also is good will without good works.* Love 
that does not issue forth in the service of the beloved is not 
only dead, but it does not deserve the name of love at all. 
The minimum amount of achievement for God that is com- 
patible with any degree of His friendship is laid down by 
Saint Thomas, as that by which “* habitualiter aliquis totum 
cor suum ponit in Deo; ita scilicet quod nihil cogitet, vel 
velit, quod divinae dilectioni sit contrarium; et haec per- 
fectio est communis omnibus charitatem habentibus.’’ This 
is only following what Our Lord Himself says : “* He that 
hath my corunandments and keepeth them he it is that 
loveth me.”’* A higher degree is attained when a person 
‘* studium suum deputet ad vacandum Deo et rebus divinis, 
praetermissis aliis, nisi quantum necessitas praesentis vitae 
requirit; et ista est perfectio charitatis, quae est possibilis 
in via.’ However, this stage of detachment from earthly 
things and absorption in the Divine, has an almost infinite 
number of gradations; and, in its perfection, it has been 
reached among mortals by the Immaculate Mother of God 
alone. But the most exalted and perfect exercise of charity 
is that whereby “‘ totum cor hominis actualiter semper fera- 
tur in Deum; et haec est perfectio charitatis patriae, quae 
non est possibilis in hac vita.’’ * 

The third element incharity is Gaudium or Delectatio. It 
arises from contemplating the greatness, glory, power and 
majesty of God; and from allowing our wills to be enrap- 
tured by the thought of how infinitely good and lovable He 
is. An appreciation of the Divine goodness, beauty and 
perfection, and a certain degree of satisfaction consequent 
on this, may no doubt exist in the case of those who are at 
enmity with God. But unfortunately, it is only too seldom 
that even the generality of good Christians have any con- 
sciousness of this spiritual pleasure, or try to awaken it in 
their hearts, comformably to the exhortation of Saint Paul : 
‘* Gaudete in Domino, iterum dico gaudete.’’*® And this 


2?This, of course, may be said without any prejudice to good intentions 
or purposes that are vested with the proper conditions, 

3 John XIV. 21. 

4 Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, qu. 24, art. 8, in corp. 

5Philip IV., 4. “Paulus dixit fieri posre ut semper gaudeamus, si 
quis paululum ex rerum mundanarum flictibus erexerit caput, vitam- 
que’ suam ‘recte composuerit.” St. Chrysostom. 5th lesson of C-non-P, 
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is not very difficult for us within limits; because a deep and 
vivid pleasure in God’s goodness and happiness is bound to 
be the outcome of assiduous—though it may be short and 
interrupted—meditation on them. Still, of course, this 
sentiment in its higher reaches marks an atmosphere too 
attenuated for any but Saints easily to breathe in. Saint 
Thomas speaking of gaudium says a twofold species of it 
originates from charity : ‘‘ Unum quidem principale, quod 
est proprium charitatis; quo scilicet gaudemus de bono 
divino secundum se considerato : et tale gaudium charitatis 
permixtionem tristitiae non patitur; sicut nec illud bonum, 
de quo gaudetur, potest aliquam mali admixtionem habere. 
Aliud autem est gaudium charitatis, quo gaudet 
aliquis de bono divino, secundum quod participatur a nobis; 
haec autem participatio potest impediri per aliquod con- 
trarium; et ideo ex hac parte gaudium charitatis potest 
habere permixtionem tristitiae ...”’° 

Other affections with which the heart charged with 
Divine love occupies itself are wnio and fruitio. These are 
aspects of charity or are the outcome of it; and they are 
realised alone by those who, through crucifying the flesh and 
its desires, have succeeded in dissipating the film that 
obscures our spiritual perceptions. Indeed, it is only in 
heaven that we can hope to possess fully and consciously 
the joy and happiness of satisfied love making us one with 
God. ‘‘ Satiabor cum apparuerit gloria tua.’ ’ But while 
we are here, as Saint Augustine says: *‘ Tendimus autem 
adhuc peregrinantes, nondum manentes; adhuc in via, non- 
dum in patria; adhuc desiderando, nondum fruendo. 
Tamen tendamus, et sine pigritia tendamus et sine inter- 
missione tendamus, ut aliquando pervenire valeamus.’’ * 

It is time now to say something about the basis of charity 
inour souls. It is vital to the existence of any kind of love 
that it rest on some real or apparent advantage to us. 
Because no matter what excellence or perfection one may be 
possessed of, unless we can in some way or another appro- 
priate this, or unless we are brought into contact with it, 
it is psychologically impossible that the specific sentiment of 
love could be evoked from our wills. So even in the case of 


§ Ibidem, qu. 28, art. 2, in corp. 
7Ps, 16, 
8 Ser. 26 de Verbis Domini. 
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God, unless there were some bond ’ making Himself and His 
Divine Perfections an object of appetition for us, we could 
not love Him, though we could and should be filled with awe 
and wonder at His goodness and beauty. This is laid down 
very Clearly by Saint Thomas: ** Unicuique erit Deus tota 
ratio diligendi, eo quod Deus est totum hominis bonum : dato 
enim per impossibile, quod Deus non esset hominis bonum, 
non esset ei ratio diligendi ...’”’** And according to 
Suarez . .. ‘‘ Licet ita amem patrem vel amicum, ut 
velim illis bonum propter se, tamen hic amor non 
esset, nisi illos apprehenderem ut unum mecum, et mihi 
conjunctos ... 7’ *? 

1f man had not been raised beyond a purely natural state, 

‘the bond between God and him would have been the fact 
that God is the Author of our existence and that a discur- 
sive or analogous knowledge of Him would be our last end.’” 
But in the existing supernatural order we appropriate in 
some way, even in this life, the goodness of God by becoming 
sharers of the Divine Nature, through the medium of sancti- 
fying grace; the possession of which is an earnest and an 
anticipation of our union with God through the light of 
glory and the Beatific Vision. 

But while the actual or anticipated enjoyment of God 
face to face is so necessary in order that we may love Him, 
it can only be a condition and cannot be the reason or motive 
of an act of charity. For if it were, a trace of self-interest 
would be introduced which is characteristic not of charity 
but of hope. “‘ Fides autem et spes attingunt quidem 
Deum, secundum quod ex ipso provenit nobis vel cognitio 
veri, vel adeptio boni: sed charitas attingit ipsum Deum 
ut in ipso sistat, non ut ex eo aliquid nobis proveniat . .’’” 
But I shall say something more on this point later on. It 
is not, of course, the case that a person making an act of 
charity should be conscious of the hope on which it is based, 
and still less that a formal act of this virtue is always a 
prerequisite. A habitual knowledge of our relation to God 
represented by hope is quite enough. 

The bond of sanctifying grace and its perfection the light 


*This called by the theologians, “radix ontologica amoris,” 

10 Thidem, qu. 26, art. 13, ad. 3. See to the same effect la 2ac qu. 
65. art. 5 and 2a 2ae, qu. 23, art. 1, 

11 De Char, disp. 1. sect. 2. n. 6. 

12Mazzella, de Virtutibus Infusis, n, 1257. 

13 Ibidem, qu. 23, art. 6, in corp. 
E 
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of glory, have another function besides enabling us, in some 
sense, to make our own of the Divine excellence. For they 
also establish a certain kind of equality between God and 
ourselves. So that not only are we enabled to love Him in 
a manner far transcending our weak natural capacity, but 
we are raised to such a plane that God can love us through 
seeing His Divine perfections reflected in us. “* The glory 
which Thou hast given to Me I have given to them.’ ™ 
And thus the relation of Divine friendship is begotten. 
‘** Jam non dico vos servos sed amicos meos.'’ ** Because, 
as Saint Jerome says: ‘* Amicitia pares aut accipit aut 
facit.’’ For the existence of friendship two conditions are 
necessary according to Saint Thomas, viz. : that the love 
existing between the parties should not be selfish; and that 
it should be mutual—based on some bond between them or 


community of interest. ‘* Si autem rebus amatis non bonum 
velimus, sed ipsum earum bonum nobis velimus . . . non 
est amor amicitiae . . . sed nec benevolentia sufficit ad 


rationem amicitiae, sed requiritur quaedam mutua amatio : 
quia amicus est amico amicus : talis enim mutua benevolen- 
tia fundatur super aliqua communicatione; cum ergo sit 
aliqua communicatio hominis ad Deum, secundum quod 
nobis suam beatitudinem communicat, super hanc commu- 
nicationem oportet aliquam amicitiam fundari.’’** How- 
ever, according to Saint Francis of Sales ‘’ and others, a 
third element is necessary for friendship, viz : that the love 
of each party should be known to the other. Still the 
necessity of this condition is apparently not recognised by 
Saint Thomas,'* nor, I think, does it arise from the nature 
of the case. But the difference of opinion is of no practical 
importance, because mutual knowledge is, of course, an 
invariable concomitant of our friendship with God. 

I have stated already that, while a personal interest is 
necessary as a preliminary to making an act of charity, its 
motive or formal object cannot be conversant with God as 
good to us, but must have reference to God as good in Him- 
self. Now what mental picture as a basis of charity does 
this truth involve? According to the more probable 


“St. John XVII, 22. 

19$t. John XV. 15. 

16 Secunda Secundaz, qu. 23, art. 1. in corp. 
17 Tntroduct., p. 111, ¢.17. 

18$ee Billuart. de Char. dissert, T.. art. TH. 
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opinion,'’ it is sufficient to concentrate our attention on 
God’s goodness and perfections as manifested in any one of 
the Divine attributes ‘‘ absolute’’ or ‘‘ relative,’ and a 
collective view of them is not necessary; since each is in 
reality one with the Divine Essence.*’ In fact, God's good- 
ness can often be most readily and vividly apprehended by 
considering its manifestation in one particular direction, 
e.g., His mercy, which is above all His works, in its relation 
to sinners, and especially to ourselves. Such a method is 
more concrete, as it were, and so better accommodated to 
the limits of our intelligence, than an attempt to grasp in 
one view the entire range of the Divine perfections. This 
opinion, of course, has nothing in common with one I shall 
refer to later on, where there is not question of the Divine 
attributes at all, but of the sufficiency as a motive for perfect 
contrition of a virtue, other than charity, having reference 
to God, e.g., religion. 

A difference of view regarding the question whether God 
as our supreme benefactor, or as infinitely perfect without 
any reference to creatures, is the motive of charity, was the 
cause of a famous controversy between Bossuet and Fenelon. 
Bossuet,*' going too far in defending the right, as he did in 
other matters, maintained at one time that the apprehension 
of the Divine goodness in its relation to ourselves is not 
only a condition of charity, but that it is of necessity its 
motive ; inasmuch as we are attracted only by what is advan- 
tageous to ourselves and ministers to our personal well- 
being. This theory that self-interest is an essential con- 
stituent of every act of the will is plainly false; at any rate, 
the Divine goodness in itself is sufficient, according to prac- 
tically all theologians, to evoke our acts of love, once we 
have been enabled to make our own of it in a manner. 

Fenelon,” on the other hand, held that an intrusion of 
self even in the preparatory stages of the act was incom- 
patible with the generosity, detachment and self-abnegation 
that are the special excellence of charity. This view he 
himself recanted, and it never had any following in the 
schools, being condemned sufficiently by its analogy—some- 


19Saint Alphonsus, however, says (de Poenitentia. n. 436) that this view 
is less probable than the opposite one. 
2° Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis, T. n. 444 (11th ed.). 
*! Instr, sur, les Etats d oraison. 
* Explication des maximes des Saints sur la vie interieure. 
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what more than superficial—with the Quietism of Molinos. 
Moreover, it is psychologically indefensible, as 1 pointed 
out already; and it imposes burdens on human shoulders 
that are quite incompatible with many passages * in the 
Old Testament insisting on the facility of loving God and 
getting forgiveness of sin.** 

The texts in question, no less than a conviction of the 
mercy of God, and the weakness and selfishness of our 
nature are, I suppose, the reason why an opinion in some 
respects more liberal even than that of Bossuet has held its 
own up to comparatively recent times. According to the 
patrons of it, if the will, in detesting sin, is not guided by 
the thought of God as good in Himself, but by some other 
motive having reference to God that is presented to it, such 
an act, nevertheless, was under the old Law, and is still cum 
voto Sacramenti, sufficient for the forgiveness of mortal sin. 
They hold, in the words of Lugo,*’ that sorrow ** vel ex 
motivo charitatis vel ex motivo obedientiae vel religionis vel 
poenitentiae . . . vel justitiae’’’ is, and has the effect of, 
perfect contrition. Having said that Suarez considered 
this view probable, and had a leaning towards it at one 
time, Lugo adds ** that it has the support of other eminent 
theologians, and that it is calculated to meet the needs of 
weak human nature, “‘ quae*’ raro trahetur motivo illo 
dilectionis super omnia; frequentius vero motivo obedien- 
tiae, religionis, gratitudinis, ete. Cum ergo frequentissi- 
mus sit lapsus non debuit adeo difficilis et rara designari 
medicina.”’ 

However, Lugo feels constrained, partly by the weight 
of authority, and partly by the teaching of Scripture and 
the Council of Trent, to accept the common doctrine that 
the contrition necessary outside the Sacrament must accrue 
from the special motive of charity, that is, the love of God 
above all things.** Various texts are quoted in favour of 


this opinion, such as:—‘* . . . Invenies eum: si tamen 

3 Especially in Ezechiel, C. 18. 

*% The following proposition was condemned by Innocent XII: ‘ Datur 
habitualis status amoris Dei, qui est caritas pura et sine ulla admixtione 
motivi proprii interesse, Neque timor poenarum neque  desiderium 
remunerationum habent amplius in eo partem” . . . (Denzinger, n. 1327. 
llth ed.). 


25 De Poenitentia, disp. V. sect. 1, n. 3. 
26 Thidem, n. 4. 
27 Thidem, n, 5, 
28 Thidem, n. 10. 
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cum toto corde quaesieris eum.’’*’ ** Qui non diligit manet 


it) sl 


in morte.’ *’ ** Sine caritate nihil sum.’’ The point 
made from the first is that one who hates sin merely because 
it is a violation of the virtue of religion or penance does 
not hate it, and seek God, with his whole heart, because his 
conversion would be more thorough and fundamental if 
it were based on charity. The cogency of the second text 
in the present connection depends on the meaning of 
‘* dilectio.’’ And though Lugo uses this term to designate 
exclusively the highest form of love, Saint Thomas ** does 
not do so; nor Mazzella.** As for the third passage, its 
argumentative force, as is plain, depends on giving the 
word charity a similarly restricted meaning ; which, I think, 
is in flat contradiction of Saint Augustine.** And many 
theologians have no difficulty in speaking of charitas imper- 
fecta and charitas minus perfecta.*’ Indeed, this termin- 
ology is found in at least one Papal pronouncement.** And 
being thus warranted, it does something to blunt the point 
of what is in Lugo’s estimation the strongest reason in 
favour of the common and strict opinion, viz.: that the 
Council of Trent *’ limits the contrition that justifies out- 
side the Sacrament to what is ‘‘ charitate perfecta.”’ 

However, he builds a more convincing argument from 
the same chapter on the sharp distinction that is drawn in 
it between perfect contrition and that which arises ‘‘ ex 
turpitudinis peccati consideratione.’’ For the motives 
based on the virtues inferior to perfect charity are evidently 
included under the latter designation. 

An argument in the same sense is that, owing to the fact 
that a person violates charity when he commits mortal sin, 
so, unless he avails of the beneficent provision made for 
sinners in the Sacrament of Penance, he cannot recover 
God’s grace, without, as it were, setting himself right with 
charity, by making a special act of it. Just as, in order to 


29 Deuteron, IV. 
30St. John ITT, 14, 

317, Cor, XIII. 2. 

*2 Secunda Secundae, qu. 24, art. 2 ad. 1. 

33 Op, cit, n. 1254. 

34 See Mazzella, de Deo Creante, n. 875. 

35 Noldin, de Pracceptis, n. 54; Lehmkuhl, Op, cit. I. n. 441. 
36 Denzinger, n, 744, 

37 Sess, 14, Cap. 4. 
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recover the habits of faith and hope, those who have lost 
them must make the corresponding acts.” 

In recent times the mild opinion has become obsolete or 
obsolescent, so that Lehmkuhl ** can say of it: . . . ** Pro. 
antiquata habenda est sententia nonnullorum veterum theo- 
logorum qui perfectam posse esse contritionem putabant ex 
motivo religionis, gratitudinis, paucis iis quae circa Deum 
versentur.”” And the only safe doctrine is that charity in 
the strictest sense, that is the love of Almighty God for ‘His 
own sake, without any alloy or self-interest, is the great 
means of uniting us to Him here, as it will be the source of 
our felicity with Him hereafter. 


Davin BarRRY. 


38 Lugo, Ibidem, n, 15. 
39 Casus IT. n. 304. 




















Rotes, 


In an article on * Socialism and Catholic Doctrine,’ 
Socialism and in the September number of Studies, the author (Rev. 


Catholic P. Finlay, 8.J.) gives expression to some novel views 
Doctrine, on Socialism and Socialists. These views may be 


summed up in the following propositions :—Leo XIII 
condemned some form of Socialism. That form is the one preached by, 
among others, James Connolly and his followers in Liberty Hall, and 
by the Socialist Labour Party in England and Scotland. With regard 
to this condemned form of Socialism, * the three chief doctrines it 
involves—injustice of private ownership, particularly in land; com- 
munity of women; abolition of all civil authority—are so clearly at 
variance with divinely revealed truth that they never came into prom- 
inence in either the Jewish or Christian Church.’ But there is another 
form of Socialism, which is not covered by Leo NIII’s condemnation. 
It is * Socialism—state or municipal—which seeks to withhold the 
ownership or at least the control of sources of production and means of 
distribution from private individuals, while it makes no attack on 
religion or civil government.’ 

It appears then that Leo XIII did not condemn Socialism that is 
merely Socialism, but only Socialism that goes out of its way to preach 
anarchy and free love. But then these doctrines are ‘so clearly at 
variance with divinely revealed truth,’ that we wonder why Leo NIII 
should have felt called on to deal with Socialism at all; or that, when 
he elected to deal with it, he was not more precise in his language. 
It is all very bewildering, especially as we find at the head of Father 
Finlay’s article a number of quotations, representing the views of the 
Pope and of the wicked Socialists respectively. From the Pope we 
learn:— ‘ Hence it is clear that the main tenet of Socialism, com- 
munity of goods,* must be utterly rejected, since it . . . . is directly 
eoutrary to the natural rights of mankind, and would introduce con- 
fusion and disorder into the commonwealth.’ The Socialists them- 
selves are quoted to the effect that ‘The Communists can condense 
their theory into one sentence: abolition of private property.” The 
Pope and the wicked Socialists he condemns seem to have entered 
into a conspiracy of silence with regard to those ‘ three chief doctrines,’ 
which distinguish Father Finlay’s Socialism from that condemned by 
the Pope. Indeed both Leo XIII and the Socialists seem to be agreed 
that what they are primarily concerned about is precisely that economic 
policy, which Father Finlay describes as the innocent form of Social- 
ism. We think Father Finlay‘s distinction will not bear close exam- 


* The italics throughout this note on Father Finlay's article are our own. 
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ination. We have already seen what Leo XIII thought of the ‘ main 
tenet ’ of Socialism. Many other passages might be quoted from the 
Encyclical on Labour. ‘ Man precedes the State, and possesses, prior 
to the formation of any State, the right of providing for the sustenance 
of his body.’ And how is. he to provide? Since he is endowed with 
reason, ‘it must be within his right to possess things not only for 
temporary and momentary use, as other living things do, but to have 
and to hold them in stable and permanent possession; he must have 
not only things that perish in the use, but those also which, though 
reduced into use, continue for further use afterwards.’ The family 
has, likewise, independently of the State, a right to ‘ the things needful 
to its preservation and its just liberty.’ And what right of interference 
has the State? ‘ The right to possess private property is derived from 
nature, not from man; and the State has the right to control its use in 
the interests of the public good, but by no means to absorb it altogether.’ 
So much for the Pope. One has only to tum to the controversy 
between Mr. Hillquit and Dr. Ryan in America, or take a representative 
from each side (e.g., Philip Snowdon and Hilaire Belloc) in England, 
to see that Socialists and anti-Socialists alike are agreed that Socialism 
is an economic question. It means nothing more or less than collective 
as opposed to private ownership of the means of production. Hence 
Leo XIII condemns Socialism, not because some private Socialist was 
interested in community of women, but because ‘the main tenet of 
Socialism, community of goods, is opposed to the rights of mankind 
and would introduce confusion into the commonwealth.’ The enmity 
that exists between Socialism and the Church is not due to the religious 
or moral tenets of Socialism* as such, for it has none; it is due to the 
fact that the Church is a powerful obstacle to the achievement of the 
Socialist State. Hence Socialists frequently hate it, and speak of it 
as one of the chief bulwarks of Capitalism. In their impatience they 
forget that the Capitalist State is as foreign to the mind of Leo XII! 
as is the Socialist State. They fail to realise that he suggests a social 
remedy different from both, viz., the Distributive State. 


Ir would be interesting to know on what evidence 

The Father Finlay bases the conclusion that Connolly 
Co-operative ever wanted to introduce into Ireland the Socialism 
Commonwealth. characterised by the ‘ three chief doctrines’ already 
referred to. An Irish Socialist penned, no doubt, the 

words ‘ Greetings to the Bolshevik Republic. Greetings and heartiest 
congratulations on this the first anniversary of its birth.’ Catholic 
Austria too greeted and congratulated the Turks when they drove the 
Christian English out of Gallipoli; vet no one maintained that the 
Austrians thereby professed their faith in the Koran, or approved of 
Mohammedan polygamy. Let us be just to our opponents. Did 
Connolly or his followers ever propound any of these ‘ three doctrines °? 
We, at all events, can discover no evidence that they did. Their ideal, 
‘ the co-operative commonwealth,’ is an economic ideal. It no more 
attacks religion or civil government than does the State Socialism de- 
scribed by Father Finlay. In fact, it is much less objectionable from 


* Socialists, it may be admitted, are as a rule anti-Christian. 
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the Catholic point of view, because it implies a nearer approach to 
private property, and because there is less room in it for State inter- 
ference with the liberty of the individual and of the family. If Con- 
nolly had proposed to give the legal ownership as well as the adminis- 
tration of land and capital to his co-operative unions, he would have 
avoided the only point, on which—apart from the method of establish- 
ing his commonwealth—he can be charged with being in confliet with 
Leo XIII, viz., the question ot private property.* Connolly’s methods 
of bringing about his co-operative commonwealth were rude and de- 
structive, to be sure. He would confiscate the property of the 
Capitalist classes. Father Finlay’s State Socialist, on the other hand, 
would buy them out, paying full and adequate compensation—if pos- 
sible. Note the condition. It is easy to buy out the owners of a single 
industry. The State has other forms of capital to give them as a 
price; or if it pays them in money, there is a market in which they can 
invest it. Adequate compensation will, of course, be calculated as so 
many years’ purchase; that is, the Capitalist will receive a lump sum, 
which when invested in some other industry will bring him in the same 
income as before. It is perfectly obvious that compensation cannot 
be paid, if all the means of production and distribution are nationalised. 
Nor will a gradual process of nationalisation make the impossible pos- 
sible. ‘ It is impossible,’ as Mr. Belloc says, ‘ by any jugglery to buy 
out the universality of the means of production without confiscation.” 
Father Finlay’s Socialist could, at best, offer a pension to the Capitalist. 
Connolly would dispossess the Capitalist by a straightforward process 
of confiscation, and ‘ in return for so confiscating, will assure to all 
men and women a free, happy and unanxious life.” We see little to 
choose between the two forms of confiscation. Are we to believe that 
James Connolly and his followers are * excon:municate,’ while Father 
Finlay’s Socialists may be loyal Catholics? 


In justice to Father Finlay we must add that we do 

Conclusion. not think he means or says all he appears to say. 
The general impression left by a superficial reading 

of his article is that a Catholic may be a State Socialist. On a closer 
examination of his words, however, that impression must disappear. 
Though he asks the question whether the State may abolish private 
ownership, ‘ when the common welfare appears to require its abolition,’ 
we will not tie him to the word ‘ appears.’ (The common welfare of 
the Roman Empire appeared to require at one time the stamping out 
of Christianity.) We take his more guarded statement that he defends 
its lawfulness ‘ only in the hypothesis of its being to the advantage, 
certainly not to the detriment, of the State.’ When may we expect 
this condition to be fulfilled? Father Finlay tells us indirectly: * Com- 
munity of goods has been tried in various voluntary societies. ... It 
has succeeded nowhere, unless in the Religious Orders of the Catholic 


* Though Connolly speaks of national ownership of all land and capital, he 
seems to make his co-operative unions joint owners with the State, after the man- 
ner of tenant and landlord. Vide “ Re-Conquest of Ireland,’ Foreword and last 
chapter. 
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Church and in the Jesuit Reductions of Paraguay, and there under 
conditions which ordinary civil society can never reproduce.’ If Father 
Finlay merely wishes to say that State Socialism may be lawful in 
some ideal conditions, which can never be reproduced in the ordinary 
course of events in any country, we have no fault to find with his 
doctrine. But his conclusions in that case do not seem to be of much 
practical importance. 


W. M. 
Meee 


Ix regard to the teachings of Socialists in Germany it 
Continental is fortunate that we can quote the testimony of these 
Socialism, in the country itself. We can recall the latest joint 
pastoral of the hierarchy of West Germany. ‘The 
testimony is all the more important because they quote the words of 
Socialists themselves. It may enable people in other countries to know 
the real views of Continental Socialists with whom they may naively 
wish to ally themselves. We generally do not find the similar direct 
testimony concerning the Socialists in Russia. We pay no attention 
to the interested views of that large section of the English Press whose 
policy is to use a tar-brush on their political or rather economic enemies, 
whether these be the French of 1870 or the Germans of 1914 or the 
Bolsheviks of the present moment. * One still hears continually,’ says 
the pastoral, ‘ the question: How stands Social Democracy in regard to 
Christianity and the Church? Therefore we must say a plain and de- 
finite word to you on the subject to-day. ‘* Christianity and Socialism 
have the same relationship to one another as fire and water.’’ Thus has 
one of the most influential and competent spokesmen of Socialism ex- 
pressly declared. He must know. . . Do not allow yourselves to be 
misled by the shibboleth: the Social Democrats treat religion as a 
private affair. That is only an effort to create a disposition favourable 
to democracy in the circles of those whom the true view of Socialism 
and its embittered enmity towards religion would frighten off to too 
large an extent. That shibboleth is merely a mask, a disguise. In- 
numerable testimonies in the writings and the life of the Socialists, in- 
numerable expressions of a raging hatred of God and foul mockery of 
religion declare often and loudly that Socialism is an irreconcilable 
opponent of Christianity and the Church. And do not doubt this: 
Between the different groups in Sccialism—the Independents end 
the Majority Socialists—there is in this respect no difference. It does 
not matter at all that many who profess adherence to Social Demo- 
eracy allege that they consider themselves good Catholics. Whoever 
promotes Socialism works against religion.’ 


Tue German Bishops give their reasons for the 

The Materialism ©pposition between Christianity and that Socialism 
of Continental with which their flocks are threatened. ‘ Socialism 
Socialists. desires to use its strength to spread atheism, the 
denial of God everywhere. In this endeavour all its 

leaders have hitherto been at one. That is to say, the fatal false 
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teaching of Socialism is grounded on so-called materialism; it is in- 
wardly and inseparably bound up with the materialist view of the world. 
Accordingly it offers nothing at all spiritual, nothing eternal, nothing 
unchangeable. Everything is matter, everything is temporal, every- 
thing is at an end with death; everything that exists is in continuous, 
changeable fluctation.’ 


‘ AnD finally you know that Socialism on principle 
The Mirage of wishes to do away with private property in the means 
Socialism. of production, as for instance, in land and soil, tools, 
machines, raw material, and the means of exchange 
(see the so-called Erfurt Programme). These means of production are 
to be transferred to the State. Therefrom they promise themselves a 
gold mine. In this way they are to find the sure and inexhaustible 
source of good fortune and welfare for all men. Beloved brethren, do 
not allow yourselves to be deluded by these schemes of Socialism. Its 
actual working would lead to a cruel and fatal deception of the great 
masses of the people. Industry and trade, handicraft and business 
pursuits, instead of flourishing, would lose their vital strength. After- 
wards there would be, just as there is to-day, a crowd of poor, unfor- 
tunate, suffering men who, with anxiety, have to fight for their existence 
and are allotted to the help of others.’ 


Ber if Churechmen declare anathema against 

The Cause Socialism, largely still an aspiration, they must in 

of Socialism. fairness declare anathema against its cause, which 

is the other extreme, present-day Capitalism. The 

Church in the past saved the crushed lives of the poor from swollen 

interest. She can still protest against a Capitalist svstem of profit, 
which is the real hatchery of Socialism. 


G2. 
*. *. ‘J 
~° ~¢ °° 


Aw article which M. Touzard has contributed to the 
M. Touzard latest fascicule of the Dictionnaire Apologétique is 


on Moses in many ways so remarkable that I think it right to 
and Joshua, bring it before the notice of readers of Tue Irisn 
THEOLOGICAL QuARTERLY. The article is entitled 


‘ Moise et Josué,’ but it contains much more than is indicated by fhe 
title, and covers practically every question raised by modern criticism 
on the historical character of the Hexateuch. The main part of the 
article—which if printed separately would fill a good-sized volume—is 
devoted to the life and work of the great lawgiver and his successor; 
but before taking up this subject the writer was obliged to define his 
attitude towards the Hexateuch as a historical document, and, in 
consequence, to discuss at length the question of the composition of 
these books. Is the Hexateuch a consistent history written by a single 
author, or a combination of four distinct but parallel documents? 
Manifestly the treatment of the history of Moses and Josue will differ 
in many particulars, according as we accept one theory or the other. 
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Briefly, M. Touzard accepts almost in its entirety the modern critical 
position, that the Hexateuch as we have it is a combination of four 
distinct documents, J, E, D and P, though his view as regards the 
origin and history of each is somewhat different. If any doubt as to 
his views remained, it is dispelled by a statement made more recently 
in the Revue du Clergé francais: ‘* Vhypothése d’aprés laquelle le 
Pentateuche procéde de la fusion de plusieurs documents, qui ont pris 
leurs formes definitives 4 des dates différentes, nous parait s’imposer & 
la science.’’"' At the same time, he does not lose sight of the fact 
that tradition has always associated the Pentateuch with the name of 
Moses, and that this tradition received the sanction of the Biblical 
Commission in the decree of 27 June, 1906. M. Touzard, therefore, 
proposes a theory which safeguards sufliciently the tradition as to the 
Mosaic authorship, and, at the same time, recognises the existence of 
distinct documents. For this purpose, he revives a suggestion, first 
put forward several vears ago by (if 1 remember rightly) Fr. Brucker, 
S.J., that the four documents are the work of four secretaries who were 
entrusted with the task by Moses. 

These documents maintained a separate existence and each under- 
went additions and modifications in the course of centuries; and it is 
quite legitimate to suppose that they assumed their final shape about 
the time at which they are supposed by non-Catholic critics to have 
been composed. Thus J and E, though in their original form dating 
back to the time of Moses, assumed their jinal shape in the IX and 
VIII centuries, while they were joined together to form a single docu- 
ment in the VII century. Similarly, D continued to exist as a separate 
document, and suffered many changes, until 621, while the fourth 
received its final shape during the exile; the union of the four docu- 
ments into the present Hexateuch took place some time before 400. 


Ir will be seen that the essential difference between 


Value of this theory and the documentary theory as generally 
Touzard’s proposed, is the ultimate dependence of all four 
Theory. documents on Moses. When we come to ask our- 


selves what authority we have for supposing that 
Moses employed four secretaries, or that he employed secretaries at 
all, we touch the real weakness of Touzard’s theory. He himself is 
conscious of this weakness, for he admits in reference to JE: ‘* sans 
doute il serait peutétre difficile de prouver invinciblement que 1’Elhoiste 
et le Yahwiste remontent tous deux & Moise.’’ The question of four 
secretaries of Moses remains a pure hypothesis; but, unlike the ordinary 
critical theory, it is a hypothesis which has the merit of taking into 
account the tradition which ascribes the Pentateuch to Moses. More- 
over, it appears to be the only means of retaining the doctrine of 
Mosaic authorship, if we accept the documentary hypothesis. It is to 
be noted that M. Touzard claims to find sanction for every element of 
his theory in the decree of the Biblical Commission. In regard to most 
points this may be readily admitted. The Commission expressly sanc- 


! Revue du clergé francais, Sept., 1919, p. 342. 
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tions the possibility of Moses having employed secretaries, of their 
having incorporated oral or written documents, and likewise the possi- 
bility of later additions and modifications (Resp. ii. iii. iv.) But we 
doubt if they had in view the existence of the four separate docu- 
ments for a long period. 1 think it more probable that these three 
points were merely indications as to how the traditional view was to 
be understood, in other words, that Moses wrote the five books of the 
Pentateuch in their present form with the reservations mentioned 
above. However, M. Touzard brings forward an argument in this 
connection which certainly has some ferce: *‘ The members of the 
Commission were aware of the critical theory according to which several 
of the documents J, E and P are in great measure parallel works; they 
knew that the hypothesis of several secretaries might be easily and 
naturally invoked as constituting a more orthodox explanation of the 
theory of sources. It was easy to include this interpretation if they 
had so wished.’’ The fact that they did not expressly exclude it there- 
fore indicates, according to Touzard, that they regarded it as 
legitimate. 


In regard to historicity a distinction must be drawn 

How Theory between (a) the documents and oral traditions incor- 

Affects porated by the secretaries of Moses, (b) the parallel 
Historicity. accounts of the four original writers, and (c) the 
later additions. ‘The last two classes are fully dis- 
cussed by M. Touzard, and his attitude towards their historical charac- 
ter is sufficiently clear from his concluding words: ‘* L’histoire qu’ils 
permettent d’écrire est conforme, pour ses grandes lignes, 4 celle qu’ 
aux Juifs et aux Chrétiens ont enseignée leurs ancétres dans la foi.’’ 
The documents of the first class do not enter into the subject of his 
article, but here also he leaves the impression that his views are far 
different from those of modern non-Catholic critics. The author in 
making his selection from sources eliminated the elements which could 
not be the subject of divine teaching, because they were not in accord- 
ance with the truth. ‘‘ La conclusion serait alors qu’ abstraction faite 
de minuties indifférentes 4 l’enseignement, |’insertion dans le Penta- 
teuche des emprunts faits aux traditions et aux documents est une 
garantie de leur credibilité.’’ The phrase ‘ abstraction faite de minu- 
ties indifférentes 4 l’enseignement’ is worth noting. Touzard admits 
that in certain cases one might have recourse to the theory of ‘ implicit 
quotations ’ in accordance with the Decree of the Commission, 13 Feb., 
1915, for the explanation of difficulties, as e.g., the lists of the 
patriarchs. 

As M. Touzard’s theory works out the main difference will be seen 
in the content of the Mosaic legislation, for it is in this department 
that the work of the original scribes would undergo most change in the 
course of centuries; a number of laws of later date would naturally 
grow up around the Mosaic nucleus. Thus ultimately the documents 
came to contain three distinct codes, which are known to critics as the 
Book of the Covenant, the Deuteronomic Code and the Priestly Code. 
M. Touzard makes a much larger allowance for Mosaic influence than 
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do non-Catholic critics, and, in particular, he has no doubt about the 
authenticity of the Decalogue, the Kook of the Covenant, the nucleus 
of Deuteronomy, and of the Priestly Code. The Pentateuch, therefore, 
according to Touzard, embodies not only laws promulgated at Sinai 
and elsewhere during the life of Moses, but also legislative and cere- 
monial enactments which had their origin during the long period 
between the conquest and the return from exile. Laws relating to 
different periods and different social conditions exist side by side and 
sometimes laws which are mutually contradictory. 

M. Touzard’s work is the most important that has appeared from 
the Catholic standpoint on this subject for many vears, and its insertion 
in the Dictionnaire Apologétique is in itself sufficient proof that it i 
in strict accordance with Catholic principles. 


S 


BK. J. K. 
S fe 


Witu politics as such we have no concern in these 
OurGeneral pages. A man may be a Conservative, Unionist, 
Attitude. Sinn Feiner, Nationalist, Radical, any of the thou- 
sand and one things that facts warrant or fancy 
suggests: our interest in him begins only when he enunciates a pria- 
ciple, or advocates a policy, that carries him out of the purely political 
sphere into the domain of religion and ethics. The same is true of 
the other departments of secular activity. With the expert’s views on 
philology we have no concern, till bis conclusions affect, say, the 
Scriptures or the dicta of approved ecclesiastical writers. The methods 
and hypotheses of an astronomer, or of an exponent of physical science, 
may command our individual sympathies: but, as editors of a theo- 
logical magazine, our attitude is one of indifference, till something is 
said affecting our moral obligations or, perhaps, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Christian creed. And so in a hundred other matters that 
might be mentioned. The position would be teco obvieus to call for 
remark were it not for a certain type of criticism with which every- 
one in this country is familiar. 


But, of course, unless the various authorities are 
Apparent scrupulously careful not to over-step the boundaries 
Exceptions. of their particular province, the exceptional case 
may assume undue importance—may tend, in fact, 
to become the general rule. And, unfortunately, it often happens that 
the authorities are not so scrupulously careful. Tf theologians are 
sometimes blamed, and perhaps not unjustly, for interfering in matters 
with which they have really no concern, it is more often the case that 
the politician, astronomer, scientist— all men, in fact, who are con- 
spicuously successful in any secular sphere—lose their proper perspec- 
tive and insist on imposing their own pet tests and standards to ques- 
tions of morals and religion. And, even without conscious effort in 
that direction, it may easily happen that, say, the abnormal political 
circumstances of a country will cloud the moral atmosphere and ren- 
der the application of religious principles a very difficult and delicate 
eperation. 
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Tuat has been the case in this country for more 
, .., centuries than, in our forgiving moments at all 
A Case in Point, events, we like to recall. The ‘law’ has so often 
been identified with the refusal of the primary rights 
of citizenship that many people, thoroughly scrupulous in other re- 
spects, regard its sanctions with supreme indifference, if not with 
positive hostility. . All power, they know, is from God: but they are 
not blind to the fact that, in the name of * power,’ many things are 
done that can claim no divine authority—that are in flagrant opposition 
to the higher law engraved by God Himself on the conscience of man- 
kind. Even in matters of justice between man and man their outlook 
has become clouded and obscure. Contracts, they are taught, are 
binding in conscience: but so many so-called * contracts,’ protected 
by the whole force of the civil power through vears of strife, are now 
denounced by all sides as inhuman and unjust, that the teaching itself, 
and the civil authority that supports it, lose much of their strength in 
a crisis. If there be question of old-age pensions, or of taxes, or of 
separation-allowances or of any other form of public grant or income, we 
are faced with the argument again and again, ‘ Why should a poverty- 
stricken individual be held to strict account for the last penny received 
from Government sources, when the Government itself is seizing every 
vear three millions of pounds—or is it seven?—to which, on the find- 
ings of its own Commission, it has no claim whatever in conscience?’ 
These are only samples. But they show how politics have encroached 
on the ethical sphere and blunted the edge of public and private 
morality. They show how hard it is to be certain, not so much of the 
principle itself, as of the combination of cireumstances that justify its 
application. 
Tue formulation of the principle —of the main premiss 
Principles Clear. in the syllogistic process—generally gives little 
Application trouble to the trained student of ethical science. It 
Difficult, is the apt selection of a particular case to illustrate 
the principle—the formulation of his minor premiss— 
that will test his prudence and judgment, his knowledge of men and 
affairs, his acquaintance with countless other principles that must be 
allowed their due weight and importance. For realising that difficulty 
—for refusing to rush to conclusions that give full weight to one prin- 
ciple and neglect all others—Trish priests are sometimes lectured bv 
superficial journalists or long-robed officials of the civil law. The 
criticism argues a want of proportion. To rush a principle to death 
is the pet amusement of everv crank in Christendom. It is an easy 
thing, for instance, and highly moral, to state that every man has a 
claim to his own property: but we do not feel ourselves bound to rush 
out and proclaim the principle when the claimant happens to be a 
raving lunatic looking for his own revolver. Al! non-Socialists agree 
that private property is guarded by the moral law: but we must be 
careful when, as unfortunately happens only too often, our statement 
of the principle will be megaphoned by the capitalist Press into an 
approval of the system that has ‘ !aid on the masses of the poor a yoke 
little better than slavery itself.” Miners and others mav be told, and 
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rightly, that the * ca’ canny’ policy will diminish profits and incomes: 
but the admonition would come with better grace, if accompanied by 
a strong denunciation of the profiteers who swallow up the major por- 
tion of the profits and make their fortunes out of the sweat and misery 
of thousands. Ii one of our critics were besieged, say in the Four 
Courts, by a howling mob thirsting for his blood and led on by a 
gesticulating demagogue, he would still hold (we presume) in theory 
that a man’s house is his castle, that the rights of property are sacred, 
that even in Ireland an orator has got some kind of right not to be 
mauled by a rifle bullet. But he would open his eyes in astonishment 
if, when on his way to break into a colleague’s room for weapons of de- 
fence, he were stopped by a priest and asked to listen to elementary 
readings from the penny Catechism. Preach and apply principles by 
all means: but preach and apply them all. Else you become a 
monomaniac. That was the capital sin of all the heretics—and we 
say so without implying any further comparison. Each of them had 
one good principle at least: but it grew enormous and, like Aaron's 
rod, it ate up all the rest. 


‘or stating that the conditions are abnormal, that 
Facts must tlie application of principle is not such an easy 
be faced. tiatter as our critics fancy, for suggesting that those 
primarily responsible for the disturbed condition of 
our country are also primarily responsible for the moral consequences 
—for saying all that, we shall probably be accused, as usual, by the 
English religious Reviews of making ‘ bitter’ and ‘ partisan’ com- 
ments. Well, we must face even that. The facts are facts, anyhow : 
and anyone who dogmatizes on the situation, without taking account of 
fact as well as of principle, is arguing from a major premiss without 
troubling about the minor. To some of these facts we referred in pre- 
vious issues. « We had intended bringing the list up to date, but are 
spared the trouble. The work has been done already—in the current 
issua of Studies—by Mr. ‘¥rskine Childers, who cannot be accused 
either of being an Irish priest or of being unacquainted with the full 
conditions of the problem. We presume on his permission to quote a 
few extracts. And, needless to state, we speak neither for Sinn Fein, 
nor for Nationalism, nor for any other political creed: only for the 
..principle of Christian liberty. 
He has much to say of the Grammar of Anarchy, of 
‘ Law the scandal of public appointments, of the Govern- 
and Order ment policy that, even before June last, had had 
in Ireland.’ ‘upon the mass of the Irish people the inevitable 
effect of destroying the last vestige of their belief in 
the good faith of Great Britain.’ ‘The military régime... . has 
been steadily intensified since that date’: he gives a sample cf its 
operation : 
Da'l Eireann, compored of the elected representatives of the Irish nation, 


and the only authority in Ireland with the moral sanction of a democracy 
behind it, was proclaimed as illegal on September 17th, but succeeded 
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apparently in meeting in secret, On November Ilth, the morning upon 
which two minutes’ silence had been ordained to commemorate ‘the 
divine blessing of peace,’ the police and military carried out an armed 
raid upon the Dail’s offices and arrested every male person upon the 
premises indiscriminately and without warrant. Three were Members 
of Parliament: but all alike were hustled off to gaol in lorries crammed 
with soldiers in full war kit, We must take a wide view of history to find 
a parallel for this, Germany has nothing like it to her credit. 


And a few others: 


In September the Dail floated a national loan for a number of admirable 
economic objects—objects which the English Government in Ireland 
never thinks of promoting. The loan is ‘seditious, It is a crime to 
advocate it in public or even to have a copy of the prospectus in one’s 
possession, and ever since the flotation the newspapers have been full of 
arrests, trials and sentences on this score, [Details are given of suppression 
of newspapers]. [The suppressions] were carried out a few weeks after 
an official announcement of the Castle, published all over the world as 
a proof of the enlightened leniency of English rule in Ireland, to the effect 
that the Irish Censorship had been abolished. The fact disguised under 
this announcement was that the soldiers had taken over the duties of 
the civilian censor whose powers were deemed to be inadequate... . 
An editor first becomes aware that he has offended the authorities by the 
arrival at his door of a lorry bristling with bayonets. An expert in the 
sabotage of machinery is included in the cortége. 


Then we get details of the suppression of various societies, and the 
effect of the policy on publicity and constructive work is illustrated : 


At a raid on September 12th, for example, the police seized a quantity 
of material collected to refute a long public communiqué issued by the 
Castle in July in answer to charges made by the two American delegates, 
Messrs. Walsh and Danne, Some impudent falsities in the Castle case 
were open to exposure by the simple production of personal testimony. 
The Castle, accordingly, choosing their moment, confiscated the evidence. 
Similar tactics secured possession of papers relating to efforts to promote 
direct Irish trade with foreign countries (bitterly needed by Ireland, 
almost the whole of whose shipping has now been absorbed by English 
firms with disastrous economic results). 


The indictment is summarized: 


The organiser of crime is the Government itself. Ireland still maintains 
its high record as an almost crimeless country in the ordinary and normal 
sense of the word, . , . Give the people their own Government, ask them 
to obey their own laws, and they would be a model to the world. That 
is what England cannot be induced to do, On the contrary, she adopts 
and enforces a criminal code unknown in civilized countries, and by 
means of a net-work of spies, a huge armed police [to whose armament 
the hand-grenade has now been added], and an army amounting on 
July 7th, according to Mr..Churchill’s statement in the House, to 60,318 
men, equipped with the most modern instruments of destruction, fills 
the gaols artifically with respectable ‘political’ offenders, Their major 
offence, from which all others derive, is that they desire the independence 
of their country. In every other white country in the world it is con- 
sidered disgraceful not to cherish this desire and treasonable to combat it. 

F 
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Statistics of Government raids, bayonet and baton charges, arrests, 
sentences, courts martial: of its banning of sports, social reunions, 
teaching and use of the Irish language, fairs, markets: of its threat of 
curfew law and worse: all these justify his reference to ‘a régime 
which would not be tolerated for a moment by white people in any 
other portion of the British Empire.’ And, after quoting Sir Horace 
Plunkett and Lord MacDonnell, he adds in his final paragraphs: 


There is no sign that the Government realise the moral responsibility 
they, are incurring. Official utterances assume, with insufferable 
hypocrisy, that a congenitally depraved people is engaged in a causeless 
campaign against a humane and impartial government. 


Rather a bad record, is it not? Easy, is it, for the Catholic priest to 
neglect facts and teach the lessons of the penny Catechism? As we 
write these lines, the Amritsar affair comes to light—one of the darkest 
stains on the records of a Christian people. The scene is laid in India, 
but to us in Ireland the spirit is sadly familiar. Indeed it was known 
at all times to all the victims of injustice, wherever might was right and 
savages triumphant: witness the words of the ‘ Preacher’ in the Old 
Dispensation :— I turned myself to other things, and I saw the oppres- 
sions that are done under the sun, and the tears of the innocent, and 
they had no comforter; and they were not able to resist their violence, 
being destitute of help from any. And I praised the dead more than 
the living, and I judged him happier than them both that is not yet 
born, nor hath seen the evils that are done under the sun.’! Is the 
Anglican Church quite dumb? We do not think so: it represents a 
higher idealism than the Protestant religion of Ireland: with nine- 
tenths of its programme we are in fullest sympathy: on the elemental 
principles of human liberty our agreement is complete. But whit is 
its verdict now? For Christian morality? Or for ‘ Irish ’ government 
and Amritsar? Which? 

M. J. O'D. 


1 Ecclesiastes, iv, 1-3 
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The Science of Ethics. By Rev. Micuagen Cronin, M.A., D. 
I.: General Ethics. Second Edition. Dublin: M. H. 
Son. 1920. Pp. XVI.+ 696. Price 21/- net. 


To the men who profess to believe that the study of ethics and even 
the principles of Christian morality have ceased to appeal ta the 
trained intellect of a scientific world, it is well for us to be able to reply 
with an argument as practical and scientific as any of their own. Dr. 
Cronin’s work is purely ethical: it is based on principles formulated long 
ago by Aristotle and moulded into Christian shape by St. Thomas: it 
makes no appeal to idle curiosity, no concessions to popular prejudice, 
no reference to the sensational topics of the moment. But, all the same, 
it has been appreciated: else we should not have the privilege now of 
welcoming its second edition. 

But perhaps our argument is not quite so strong as we think. Ina 
second volume, published three years ago, Dr. Cronin applied his prin- 
ciples. He came down from a realm more or less theoretical, and dis- 
cussed many problems in which the ‘ practical’ man, of whatever 
shade of conviction, was bound to take an exceptional interest. It 
may be that the merits of the second volume created a greater demand 
for the first than would otherwise have been the case. If so, our 
argument is somewhat weakened: but Dr. Cronin has the higher 
merit of having revived an interest that the world (if it were wise) 
would never have willingly renounced. The reappearance of the first 
volume is the best compliment that could have been paid to the 
second: the second itself the best guarantee that the men who are in 
closest touch with the practical problems of the present moment have 
much to learn from the principles defined and established in the first. 

Comments on the general teaching of a book already well known to the 
public would be out of place. Some of Dr. Cronin’s conclusions have 
been, and of course will continue to be, challenged by men whose views 
cannot be wholly disregarded: in a work that touches on so many 
points of human interest, how could it possibly be otherwise? But 
with all that we have no concern iust now. Our humbler task, and 
privilege, is to mention some of the points on which the new edition 
differs from its predecessor. 

One remark may be made that sums up a multitude. Every page 
has been carefully revised: and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
every page indicates an improvement effected in the process. Most 
of the changes, when taken separately, are of slight importance—new 
notes, new references, new turns of expression—but the net result 
is to give the book greater precision of statement and an added literary 
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grace quite in keeping with the nature of the teaching conveyed 
throughout. 

Some of the additions, though, deserve special notice. As instances 
we might cite: 1°, the fuller treatment of the primary criterion (pp. 
135-6)—its direct application to fundamental problems, and only in- 
direct to others, is further emphasized: 2°, Aristotle’s answer to the 
difficulty that ‘ man’s will being fixed absolutely on the final end, 
man can never knowingly do evil’ (224-5)—in the previous edition the 
reply was left to St. Thomas alone: 30, the series of arguments used 
by Kant in support of the view that no act is moral except when done 
from the motive of duty or law, and detailed replies from Dr, Cronin 
(261-4)—a useful addition that must have involved a more painstaking 
study of the works of Kant than any but an enthusiast would like to 
undertake: 4°, a fuller treatment of the question of development in 
ethics, especially in regard to alteration in a faculty (887-92): 5°, a 
record of the testimony of M. Le Roy and Mr. Man confirming the 
views already expressed by Wessmann and Ratzel in reference to fhe 
morality of the savage tribes of Central Africa (556): 6°, an extended 
discussion of the question of retributive punishment (586): 7°, new 
comments—not extensive enough, though, we think—on the meaning 
and extent of the ‘ jus gentium’ (648): 8°, more frequent references, 
from beginning to end, to the original text of Aristotle. 

Do we suggest that the book is perfect? Well, no: that is not our 
intention: the author himself would be the first to repudiate any fan- 
tastic claim to omniscience. But we can congratulate English-speak- 
ing readers on having at their disposal, and Dr. Cronin on having pro- 
duced, one of the fullest, most solid, and best-written books that have 
yet appeared in the domain of Ethical Science. 

The volume is a credit to the printers and publishers, Messrs. Gill & 
Son. It almost made us feel we were back again in the days when 
fine books could be produced without imminent risk of bankruptcy. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 


Benedictine Monachism. By Ricut Rev. Curusert Butter. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London; 4th Ave., and 
30th St., New York. Pp. 387. Price 18/-. 


Tuts is a work that in many ways reminds one of Cardinal Gasquet’s 
‘ Henry VIII and the Suppression of the English Monasteries.’ Both 
these books are monographs that are characterised by an exhaustive 
fulness of treatment. Yet they are not written in ponderous style. 
The present work begins with a vivid compositio loci; like a novel or a 
meditation. The beautiful opening description of the cave might pre- 
pare one for the romantic account of a smuggler as well as for the 
realistic story of a saint. We emphasise this readable quality of the 
style, because we fear that many will wrongly associate a sombre 
dulness with an account of monasticism. They should not at any rate 
associate it with the Benedictine variety. The author at the start is 
tareful to imply that St. Benedict’s was a yoke that was sweet and a 
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burden that was light. Other monks were shocked beyond measure 
at finding comfortable blankets in a monastic cell; not so Saint Bene- 
dict. A great religious genius, he concentrated on essentials. He 
regarded the mortification of the will as more important than tho 
mortification of the flesh. Accordingly humility in the generous sense 
of the word, implying a reasonable asceticism, was made the essence 
of Benedictinism. It is for this reason that so much care was taken 
in distinguishing its twelve degrees. 

Asceticism and mysticism in its broad sense were inseparable in a 
Benedictine monastery. Mortification was the way to contemplation. 
Mysticism was the topmost round of the ladder of asceticism. For 
only the clean of heart can know God. The author’s views on mystic- 
isin are illustrated by very clear quotations from the masters of the 
inner life. St. Augustine becomes poetical, even lyrical, in describing 
his personal experience; ‘ he came upon That Which Is in the flash of 
a trembling glance.’ A special value of St. Gregory the Great’s con- 
tribution to the subject is that he carefully states that even in the 
case of the mystic the mind cannot see God (‘ the unencompassed ray 
itself of Light ’ ) immediately in this life. It is regrettable that the 
author does - not work out this idea more thoroughly. For confusion is 
caused in some of his pages by such misleading expressions as the 
mystic’s ‘ intuition’ of God.- Is not this phraseology too like that of 
Ontologism ? 

Dealing with mysticism the author shows his usual sense of perspec- 
tive by asserting the superior value of its purely spiritual manifesta- 
tions. Thus St. Bernard is cited; he knew of the presence of God 
because of the spiritual improvement caused in himself. The corporeal 
manifestations of mysticism, brilliant though they may be, are but its 
fringe and outward flourishes. 

Sut this good sense seems to fail him when trying to explain the 
part of the Benedictine rule that requires each member to regard him- 
self as the vilest of all. It is not a sufficient explanation to say that 
some saints have believed that of themselves. Yes; they were bona 
fide mistaken. But the essential point is that humility, like any 
genuine virtue, must be founded on truth, on objective truth. It 
would seem that in a Benedictine community of fifty forty-nine will 
necessarily hold erroneous views of themselves; only one will be right 
in holding himself the worst of all. This may seem a small matter, 
but then humility is the ecorner-stone of Benedictinism and of the 
Christian life, and the author thinks it worth while to offer an explana- 
tion of this part of the rule. It may be as well to frankly admit that 
here there is an exaggeration, a hyperbole. 

It is part of the interest of the present book that it takes one far 
afield in spiritual doctrines. For the Benedictine monastery was a 
university of the spiritual life. It was therefore far more important 
than the ordinary university that deals with the training of only one 
side of man’s nature. Tostudy Benedictinism is to study the kingdom 
of the soul. This explains the analysis of asceticism and mysticism 
that is introduced into the text, and may prove more enlightening than 
many monographs that are written on those special subjects. The 
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author has the advantage of seeing Benedictinism from within and 
appreciating the fulness of Heavenly light that converged upon it. 
Strangers might look forever from without at the stained-glass window 
of the Benedictine chapel, and see only sombre colours and a dim 
religious light. 

G. PIERsE. 


Phases of Irish History. By Eoin MacNeitx, Professor of Ancient 
Irish History in the National University of Ireland. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill. Price 12/6 net. 


Tuts is a book with which no student of Irish history can afford to 
dispense. It is to a large extent a pioneer work. In a foreword the 
author says:—' The twelve chapters in this volume, delivered as lec- 
tures before public audiences in Dublin, make no pretence to form a 
full course of Irish History for any period. Their purpose is to correct 
and supplement.’ Professor MacNeill fills up many gaps in Irish 
history, explains much that was hitherto obscure, and puts a wholly 
new complexion on a number of Irish institutions. He has brought to 
his task an immense wealth of learning and scholarship. The researches 
of Celtic scholars—among them the author himself—have unearthed in 
recent times a great mass of historical data from the literature and 
monuments of the past. These he lays under contribution for his 
history, critically sifting legends, traditions, laws, genealogies and 
literature of all kinds. His intimate acquaintance with the sources he 
draws on, and his masterly handling of the available data have com- 
bined to render his book a contribution of first-rate importance to the 
study of Irish history. The work is divided into twelve chapters under 
the following headings:— The Ancient Irish a Celtic People,’ ‘ The 
Celtic Colonisation of Ireland and Britain,’ ‘ The Pre-Celtic Inhabitants 
of Ireland,’ ‘ The Five Fifths of Ireland,’ ‘ Greek and Latin Writers 
on Pre-Christian Ireland,’ ‘ Introduction of Christianity and Letters,’ 
‘The Irish Kingdom in Scotland,’ ‘ Ireland’s Golden Age,’ ‘ The 
Struggle with the Norsemen,’ ‘ Medieval Irish Institutions,’ ‘ The 
Norman Conquest,’ ‘ The Irish Rally.’ As it would be quite impossible 
in the space at our disposal to give even a summary of the important 
conclusions arrived at in the different chapters, we shall confine our- 
selves to mentioning a few points that appeared to us particularly 
interesting. 

The colonisation of Ireland by Celtic-speaking peoples began about 
the fourth century B.c. Some, at least, of these came from Belgium 
and were of Germanic origin. The pre-Celtic peoples, Picts and 
‘ Iverni,’ were not exterminated, but became rent-paying communities 
under a Celtic ascendancy. Many of the ancient heroes, such as 
Cu Chulainn, appear to have belonged to these races. In the Book of 
Invasions, representing the early Christian period, ‘ we find the clearly 
formed idea of one nation, composed of diverse peoples, but made one 
by affiliation to the land that bore them—the clearest and most con- 
crete conception of nationality to be found in all antiquity.’ The 
author shows how this consciousness of national unity took practical 
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shape on various occasions during the struggles with the Norsemen and 
with the Normans. The country was originally divided into five 
independent kingdoms, Ulster, Connacht, Munster and two Leinsters. 
South Leinster, it may be noted, included Cashel, afterwards the seat 
of the Munster monarchy. The author’s explanation of the word 
derbfine clears up a number of points hitherto obscure. It disposes of 
the * clan system’ theory, and with it the theory of communal owner- 
ship of land. The derbfine was the collective word for a man, his 
gons, grandsons and great-grandsons. When a man died, the living 
members of the derbfine to which he belonged became his heirs. When 
a man became a king, all the members of his derbfine became eligible 
for election to the kingship afterwards. Only members of such a 
derbfine were eligible. With this law in view we can understand the 
domestic wars that sometimes arose, out of disputes about the succes- 
sion, between members of a ruling family. The same Jaw accounts 
for the peculiar alternations in the monarchy at certain periods; and 
its operation was one of the chief causes why Tara ceased to be the 
seat of the central monarchy. Under the heading ‘ The Irish Kingdom 
in Scotland ’ the author has brought to light an interesting chapter in 
Irish history, and incidentally explains the real question at issue, 
when St. Columba and his friends met the Irish king at Druim Ceata, 
We find some interesting remarks on the influence of Latin learning on 
the ecclesiastical and bardic schools respectively; and we are warned 
of the shortcomings of the early Christian chronologies, and of the 
annals in later times. Professor MacNeill’s valuation of Norman 
feudalism, as a civilising influence in Ireland, differs widely from that 
of Mr. Orpen and other English apologists. The Irish were not the 
turbulent, semi-civilised tribesmen they are frequently painted. 
Whether we consider their civilisation, their polity, their laws or their 
conception of nationality, they compare favourably with most of the 
contemporary nations of Europe. There are many other points we 
should like to mention, but space does not permit. We congratulate 
the author, and wish his work the wide circulation it deserves. 
W. Moray. 





The Truth of Christianity. By Lt.-Cot. W. H. Turtoy, D.S.0. Ninth 
Edition. London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. Pp. 515. 
Price 2/-. 


WE welcome this new edition of Lt.-Col. Turton’s well-known work on 
Christian evidences. The author has carefully revised his book, con- 
densing the arguments here and there, and making some slight addi- 
tions to the chapter on New Testament miracles. The main plan of 
the book remains the same as before. What the reader will marvel 
at most perhaps is the reduction in price. A well-bound volume of 
over 500 pages at 2/- is a novelty in those days. A book that has already 
gone through eight editions in the vernacular, and has been translated 
into at least four foreign languages scarcely needs recommendation. 
We hope its circulation will go on increasing. It is a most readable 
exposition of the claims of Christianity. 
W. Moray. 
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Preaching. By the Rev. W. B. O’Dowp. Longmans, Green & Co. 
6/- net. 


Tus is a useful addition to the Westminster Library Series. The aim 
of the book is best expressed by the author: ‘‘ It is with the purpose 
of rendering the Catholic pulpit even a little more effective, and of 
helping the average preacher, that this book has been written. It is 
not a guide to sacred eloquence; if by that phrase is meant the accom- 
plished forms of preaching, suited to very special occasions or very 
special audiences. In writing it, I have tried to bear in mind the 
actual equipment of a newly-ordained seminarist, and the conditions of 
pastoral work under which he will exercise his ministry, as well as the 
ideal, so far as I can discover it, which the Church has traced for the 
preacher’s guidance.’’ He then quotes from the Ccuncil of Trent, as 
also from the recent code of Canon Law, as to the clearness and sim- 
plicity that are required; but points out that ‘‘ clear, interesting, vivid 
exposition does not come at call.’’ He discusses his subject under the 
following headings: The Ministry of the Word; The Making of a 
Preacher; Real and Unreal Preaching; St. Augustine’s Views on 
Preaching; The Preparation of a Sermon; Extemporary Preaching; 
In the Pulpit; The use of Scripture in Preaching; Dogmatic and Moral 
Sermons; Apologetical Conferences; Some Other Types of Sermons. 
His treatment of each of these is earnest and convincing; and the 
writer of this review is willing to confess that he finds himself in 
agreement with him on nearly every point, particularly where he scores 
the output of trashy sermons. He also gives evidence of wide reading ; 
his mind is a ‘‘ reservoir rather than a water-pipe’’—to use his own 
quotation from St. Bernard. Under the ‘‘ Preparation of a Sermon,’’ 
he favours the formal division; with some misgiving, however, as he 
has to differ from Fénelon and Bishop Hedley. Let me say, if it is 
of any interest to the author, that I quite agree with his conclusion. 
Fénelon was so imbued with the classicism of the ancients that he 
looked on them as infallible guides in form, and he did less than 
justice to the scholastic style of preaching. 

The author discusses at considerable length the ending of a sermon. 
I would venture to make a suggestion. Why not make the ending 
swing round to the initial text of Scripture? Nay more, many, if not 
all, of the main points might end on this text, so that it would become, 
in a manner, like the keystone of an arch, locking the whole and the 
different parts into unity and cohesion. This is what Massillon did in 
his celebrated sermon on the Prodigal Son. 

There is an appendix giving a course of sermons for three years. 
This is very helpful. But I would venture to make the suggestion 
that the preacher should be advised first of all to have recourse to the 
text-books in Theology and Scripture that he knows best, for in this 
way co-ordination, most important in all courses of study, is estab- 
lished. The references to works to be consulted are good, but in a few 
places the author seems to have forgotten that he was writing for the 
average missionary priest when he gave only a reference to the Summa 
of St. Thomas. Strange that he did not give in this connection the 
excellent work, ‘‘ Homiletic and Catechetic Studies,’’ by Meyenberg 
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(translated by Brossart), in which the liturgical aspect of the season 
is so strongly emphasized. 

By way of criticism, I would say that the style is not sufficiently 
terse and at times a little discursive. A point of grammar (page 84), 
a change from ‘‘one’’ to “‘ be’’ in the same sentence is not good 
English. 

To sum up, the book is instructive and stimulating, and well worthy 
of a place on either the shelf or desk of a missionary priest. 


P. A. BEEcHeER. 





Inspiration. By J. Herpert WILLIAMS. xiii-232pp. London: Sands 
& Co. 5/- nett. 


THE writer makes a praiseworthy attempt to convey to the ordinary 
mind a clear idea of the nature of Inspiration, by discarding the tech- 
nical language of the schools, and adopting the easier and more attrac- 
tive method of analogy and induction. He starts by showing that 
together with ordinary writing there is what he calls ‘ abnormal writ- 
ing ’ (as in the case of some ascetical writers), ‘ in which the ideas are 
not derived from conscious reflection and thought, but the ideas orig- 
inate independently in the writer’s mind, or rather he is not conscious 
of any ideas, but only words to express them emerge into his conscious- 
ness, without his knowing the sense of what he writes while the writing 
proceeds’ (p. 5). The author suggests that inspired writing may be 
analogous with this ‘ abnormal writing,’ or it may be ‘ a manner of 
writing with which we are still entirely unacquainted which was known 
only to the inspired writers themselves.’ 

In working out his hypothesis the author takes up in turn a number 
of sections of the Scriptures, and examines them with a view to finding 
out what each can tell us about Inspiration. One is struck with the 
thorough acquaintance which the author has with all parts of the 
Bible, and the spirit of reverence with which he treats the Sacred Word ; 
but perhaps this reverence makes him force unduly the analogy with 
which he began, so as to diminish the part played by the human 
author. Thus we meet repeatedly statements like the following: ‘ It 
(the inspired Word) is not his own, but belonging to a verbally com- 
municated instruction . . . written by inspiration and not by natural 
intelligence’ (p. 51). What is implied here is not the form of verbal 
inspiration which is defended by many modern scholars. It is some- 
thing more; indeed, it would seem that Mr. Williams has not drawn a 
clear distinction between Inspiration and Revelation. Thus the words 
of the Magnificat were neither invented by St. Luke nor received from 
Mary; ‘ they were what he had given him to write,’ i.e., verbally dic- 
tated by God. 

There are many other statements in the book to which exception 
might be taken on similar grounds; for instance, ‘the prophet or 
evangelist has parted with his own power to say or to write,’ or ‘ the 
writers while they wrote were conscious of writing by divine inspira- 
tion.’ But though one disagree with the author’s conclusions, his 
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statement of the case is always interesting and stimulating, and he 
touches on many incidental topics, so that the ordinary reader 1s 
certain to carry away a great deal of useful information on the 
Scriptures. 

Epwarp J. Kissane. 


Meditations on the Psalms. By Rev. Ronatp A. Kyox. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Tuts is a convenient-sized, portable little book of some 200 pages. The 
Douay version of each psalm is printed on the left-hand page, and the 
meditations thereon on the right-hand page. As far as possible, the 
words in the psalm are kept in line with the corresponding thought in 
the meditation. This arrangement has evident advantages, though it 
involves in the printing a certain dislocation of the psalm and the loss 
of much space. Sixty-one psalms of medium length have been selected 
and form the basis of fifty-two meditations, which are designed 
‘* (roughly) to proceed from the less to more ‘ interior’ levels of the 
spiritual life.’’ Each meditation is divided into the usual three points, 
and after the last point is added a suggestion as to the appropriate 
** Acts’’ and ‘‘ Colloquy.’’ The thoughts in the meditations are 
simple, beautifully expressed, and practical, and we believe that those 
who use this little book will find it a valuable source of instruction, 
admonition, and exhortation. 
Epwarp J. Kissane. 


Archivum Franciscanum Historicum. Annus xi. Fase. I.-II., 
TII.-1V. Annus xii. Fase. I.-II. Price (outside Italy) 14 
francs yearly. 


Tue volume of this publication for the year 1918 commences with a 
discussion of the genuineness of the Theoremata Subtilissima attribu- 
ted to John Duns Scotus by Father Luke Wadding. The writer estab- 
lishes that neither Wadding nor a previous Irish editor, Cavellus, gave 
any consideration to the possibilty of the treatise being spurious. But 
after his own careful examination of the evidence, internal and ex- 
ternal, he concludes that Scotus was not the author. Next follows an 
account of the life of a member of the celebrated Colonna family who 
was banished from Italy by Boniface VIII., is referred to in the letters 
of Petrarch, and became a Franciscan about 1331. Among the numer- 
ous documenta embodied in the volume may be mentioned a Middle 
High German version of the legend of St. Clare. Of this saint there 
is an account written in Irish of the seventeenth century by Michael 
O'Clery, and dated from the convent of Bethlehem in Westmeath. 
The opening article in the volume for 1919 gives a sketch of the life 
of the Franciscan Guillaume Smits, (1704-1770), who translated into 
Flemish and published, with the help of some colleagues, several books 
of the Old Testament. One might point to similar zeel among the 
Order in the case of the Irish language. Cavellus, mentioned above, 
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was not only a profound theologian and commentator on the works of 
the Subtle Doctor, but also a graceful and patriotic Irish author. The 
work of the Protestants in disseminating heretical versions of the 
Scriptures in Ireland induced the Louvain Franciscans to counteract 
their influence by writing religious books in Irish. Cavellus produced 
and published one of these. He became Archbishop of Armagh in 
1625, and died in Rome in the same year. Smits founded in Antwerp 
a school of Oriental languages which survived till the French Revolu- 
tion. A paper on Bartholomaeus Anglicus brings into prominence a 
schoolman of the thirteenth century who was one of the first lectors 
of Theology in the newly-founded Franciscan Order, and who com- 
piled a work entitled De Proprietatibus rerum ‘‘in a certain sense the 
earliest of encyclopedias.’’ We can do no more than briefly draw 
attention to some of the items in these fasciculi. They are replete with 
materials of interest to all students of Franciscan history, and Irish- 
men in particular will be proud to remember that in them is continued 
the work of research which one of their countrymen, in the person of 
Wadding, did so much in his day to promote. 
Paut WaAtLsn. 





I. Les Ecritures Manichéennes, I. Vue Générale, II. Vue Analytique. 
Par Prosper Alfaric. 154 & 240 pp. Paris: Emile Nourry, 1918. 


II. L’Evolution Intellectuelle de Saint Augustin. Par Prosper Alfaric. 
556 pp. Paris: Emile Nourry, 1918. 


I. Tue cult of Mithras in Rome and the strange mysterious system 
known as Manicheism in the African provinces were the two forms of 
pagan religion which challenged the claims of Christianity towards the 
end of the second century. The former of these movements is now 
fairly well known, and the materials for its study have been collected 
in Cumont’s Tezxtes et monuments figurés relatifs au culte de Mitra. 
The study of Manicheism is a far more difficult task, as the documents 
referring to it have never been thoroughly sifted, and in the work 
under review M. Alfaric has endeavoured to do for Manicheism what 
Cumont has done for Mithraism. The first part of the work is intro- 
ductory, dealing with the origin of the Manichean literature, its char- 
acteristics, its propagation, its disappearance, and finally gives a 
summary of the fragments which survive in Christian and Pagan 
sources and in some newly-discovered manuscripts. Each section is 
fully documented, and embodies the results of criticism up to the 
present, and thus the work forms a starting point for future research. 
In the second part we have an analysis of the different documents 
taken separately, under the general headings: Manichean Writings, 
and Writings adopted by the Manicheans. The former include the 
writings of Mani and.those of his followers, the latter, the Jewish 
Apocrypha, Christian Apocrypha, and extracts from Greek, Persian 
and Buddhist literature. 

With the exception of a few fragments, the literature of Manicheism 
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has to be gleaned by painstaking research from the works of writers 
who had occasion to discuss that system owing to the theological con- 
troversies of the time. When we consider that the influence of Mani 
extended from Spain and Africa on the west to China and Mongolia on 
the east, and that reference to his system are to be found in the 
literatures of all these countries, we are in a position to appreciate the 
labour involved in bringing together all these documents, many of 
which were hitherto unknown or unavailable. 

II. The inquiry into the literature of Manicheism is but the prepara- 
tion for the study of the religious opinions of one who was at one period 
of his career a convinced Manichean, and at another one of the stoutest 
opponents of that system. The present work promises to be the most 
exhaustive that has yet appeared on the life of St. Augustine; the volume 
before us traces his development down to the year 389, three years 
after his baptism, and is to be followed by two other volumes: Du 
Neoplatonisme au Catholicisme, and Du Catholicism au Augustinisme. 
The title of the last volume is a little surprising, but the author appa- 
rently wishes to convey that the latest development of Augustine’s 
religious opinions differs in ‘‘ some important points’’ from orthodox 
Catholicism. In passing it may be well to state that the writer belongs 
to the school of Loisy, and though not so apparent in the present 
volume, the characteristic views of that school underlie the conception 
of the whole work. 

In many respects M. Alfaric runs counter to all prevalent views and 
especially to those held by Catholic biographers of St. Augustine. 
Hitherto biographers have taken as their guide Augustine’s own history 
of his religious opinions as given in his Confessions and Retractations, 
and filled in the details from his other works. M. Alfaric starts by 
denying, or at least minimising, the historical accuracy of these works 
on the ground that Augustine had in view a special dogmatic or polemic 
aim, and so, perhaps unconsciously, distorted the facts to suit his 
purpose. Similarly the letters are to be treated with caution, because 
in these his judgment is warped by his antipathies and his preferences. 
The danger to which a biographer with such principles exposes himself 
in dealing with Augustine is self-evident. He has to rely on works 
which at all times have been made to bear the most diverse interpreta- 
tions, and by deliberately discarding the key supplied by Augustine 
himself, is apt to read his own theories into them. We have often to 
choose between St. Augustine’s statement of his own thoughts and 
feelings, as stated in the Confessions, and the state of mind which the 
biographer deduces from his other writings. While Augustine in his 
Confessions regards his Baptism as the turning point in his life, and 
as marking a complete change from the state of doubt and uncertainty 
to that of perfect tranquillity and peace, Alfaric says that he ‘‘ regarded 
the rite of so little importance that in the writings of the period he 
makes no allusion to it.’’ He further says that ‘‘ at that time Augus- 
tine regarded the Christianity as merely a popular adaptation of the 
Neoplatonist philosophy.’’ At every stage the author regards the 
change of Augustine’s religious opinions as the result of the natural 
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evolution of his own mind assisted by his environment. 


The super- 
natural element is disregarded. 


The main part of the volume is composed of three sections treating 
respectively of ‘ The Manicheism of St. Augustine,’ ‘ The Scepticism of 
St. Augustine,’’ and ‘ The Neoplatonism of St. Augustine.’ Each is 
based on a close study of his works, and, with the reservation men- 
tioned above, form a most comprehensive account of the changes in 
Augustine’s religious opinions between the years 373 and 387. As 
might be expected, the greater part is taken up directly or indirectly 
with Manicheism, and here the previous studies of the author enable 
him to speak with special authority. He presents us with a synthesis 
of the doctrines of Manicheism as a system, and of the characteristics 
which distinguished it in the minds of its adepts from Paganism, from 
Judaism and from Christianity. The following sections likewise discuss 
Manicheism but from the standpoint of an outsider, as in 383 Augustine 
ceased to be a Manichean and soon began a vigorous attack on the 
beliefs of his earlier years. He found a temporary relief in philosophy, 
and a few years later the prayers of Monica and the influence of 
Ambrose brought him to the abode of contentment and peace. 


The utility of the book is enhanced by a full index and a Table of 
Contents which is really a short synopsis of the whole book. 


Epwarp J. KIssaNe. 





M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. By Rev. T. Fany, M.A., B.D. The 
Educational Company of Ireland, Dublin. 6/- net. 


To the ordinary student of Latin the Silver Age is known chiefly 
through writers like Persius, Lucan, Seneca, Quintilian, Pliny, Statius, 
and of course Juvenal and Tacitus. A Christian work, therefore—the 
first of its kind emanating from a Maynooth editor—is sure to receive 
a hearty welcome. Some people may doubt the advisability of pre- 
senting such models for study to the would-be classicist. But the dis- 
criminating student, who is well-grounded in the works of the great 
masters of the Augustan epoch, and whose style of Latinity is more or 
less perfectly moulded after those perfect types, will not fail to dis- 
tinguish between the grain and the chaff. To such, indeed, the study 
of works like the ‘‘ Octavius ’’ is absolutely necessary for the attain- 
ment of a complete conception of the Latin language and literature as 
a whole. Though the “ aureus libellus’’ belongs to what has been 
called ‘‘ the era of African Latinity,’’ it is of absorbing interest to the 
student of early Christianity, and deserves attention also as a good 
example of late rhetorical debate. And the Christian character of a 
great deal of the subject-matter will be a welcome change from the 
atmosphere of Paganism which pervades the bulk of the Classics. 


Father Fahy has carried out the editorial work in a thorough and 
competent fashion. In a comprehensive introduction he deals with 
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most of the problems that naturally arise out of a little-known and, 
until recently, much neglected text. Thg subject-matter and the per- 
sonages of the Dialogue, the date and the purpose of the ‘‘ Octavius,’’ 
the sources from which Minucius borrows, the Manuscripts and Editions 
of the text,—all these are capably dealt with in the light of modern 
scholarship. About one-half of the Introduction he devotes to a minute 
and painstaking analysis of the Latinity of Minucius, not forgetting 
even the subject of ‘ prose-metrics.’ These sections will be especially 
useful to the student. The date of the ‘‘ Octavius’’ Father Fahy 
fixes, on internal as well as external evidence,—and fixes, one may 
add, with tolerable accuracy—within a compass of 30 years (161-192), 
thus making it chronologically prior to the ‘ Apologeticus ’ of Tertullian 
(cire. 197). In support of this contention he might have added that a 
writer who, like Minucius, borrowed so largely from Cicero and Seneca, 
would almost certainly have borrowed from such a giant as Tertullian, 
if he had been familiar with the latter’s Apologeticus. ‘The entirely 
different spirit of the two works (in spite of the resemblances) is a strong 
presumption in favour of Father Fahy’s conclusion. If Ebert is right 
in assuming that the xpecBeta xepl yprotiavéiv of Athenagoras was 
the immediate source of inspiration for the ‘‘ Octavius ’’ this would 
further define the date, because the work of the Greek philosopher did 
not appear till about 178. 


When we add that the book is enriched with a useful Index and 
copious notes, well up to the standard of present-day scholarship, the 
reader will understand that we are dealing with a remarkably good 
edition of a very interesting text. In the Notes our Editor seems to 
have kept before his mind the practical needs of the student who aims 
at an intelligent assimilation of the text. He touches just those points 
on which the student wants enlightenment, and wisely refrains from 
entering into minute dissertations on abstruse matters, in which some 
editors seem to revel so heartily, but which are ‘ caviare’ to the 
normal student. His conclusions and criticisms seem to us, almost 
invariably, just and temperate, though here and there we should be 
inclined to differ a little. 
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Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. | 


I. 
THEOSOPHY., 


[Dated 18th July, published 1st August, 1919. Cf. Canons 1322-4, 
2314-16, 2318, of the Code. | 


In their search after God, Philosophy depends on reason, Theology 
on revelation and reason combined, Theosophy on a supposed intuition 
of the Absolute. As a system, the third extends back almost to the 
dawn of history. It originated in India, and still expresses itself in 
Indian terms. In its early stages it influenced Buddhism, Hinduism 
and other early religions to a considerable extent: taught, as it still 
does, the doctrines of metempsychosis (‘ samsara ’) and final salvation 
(‘ moksa ’): and inspired the Yoga in his superhuman efforts to acquire 
mastery over matter and to qualify himself (as a master-soul or 
‘mahatma ’) for final union with the Supreme. 

It re-appeared in Greek philosophy, especially in neo-Platonism, and 
was revived again at the Renaissance. But, in its modern form, it 
really dates from the formation of the Theosophical Society in New 
York by Madame Blavatsky in 1875. Despite unpleasant disclosures, 
her name is still powerful, and her teachings have been propagated by 
Madame Besant, Col. Olcolt and a host of others. Among the points 
emphasized are the brotherhood of man and the imperfect (but helpful) 
character of all religions. Man is a compound of seven principles— 
four lower (the ‘ Quaternary ’) associated with his physical nature, three 
higher (the ‘ Triad’) with the spirit. There is no heaven or hell in 
the Christian sense, but there is a continued evolution—governed by 
‘ Karma,’ a kind of determining fate resulting from previous incarna- 
tions—and final union with the Absolute is assured to every human 
soul. 

The language employed is often unobjectionable, and the main teach- 
ing has its use as a protest against materialism. But that, after all, 
is not enough. Stripped of its verbiage, the system involves a denial 
of free will, of the existence of a personal God, and, needless to say, 
of all the special dogmas of the Christian faith. Its formal condemna- 
tion by the Holy Office need, therefore, excite no more surprise than 


the corresponding condemnation of Spiritualism some two years and a 
half ago." 


1See I.T.Q., October, 1917, p. 375. 
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SACRA CONGREGATIO §S. OFFICII. 
Membership, Assistance at Meetings, Literature Forbidden, 


In plenario conventu habito ab Emis ac Rmis Dominis Cardinalibus 
in rebus fidei et morum Inquisitoribus Generalibus, proposito dubio: 
‘ An doctrinae, quas hodie theosophicas dicunt, componi possint cum 
‘* doctrina catholica; ideoque an liceat nomen dare societatibus theo- 
“ sophicis, earum conventibus interesse, ipsarumque libros, epheme- 
* rides, diaria, scripta legere.’’ 

lidem Emi ac Rmi Domini, praehabito DD. Consultorum voto, 
vespondendum decreverunt: Negative in omnibus. 





iI. 


REMEDYING A VOID CONTRACT. 


[Dated 17th May, published 1st October, 1919. Cf. Canons 1530-4, 
1680, of the Code. | 


On the occasion of a petition presented by the Bishop of Albenga, 
the question arose whether an Ordinary, who might have given per- 
mission for the alienation of property worth less than £1,200 (1532, 
§2, §3), may also ‘sanate’ an alienation-transaction carried through 
without such permission. 

The matter was referred to a special consultor, and his conclusions 
are recorded in the Acta. He begins by distinguishing between an act 
that is ‘ void ’ and one that is merely ‘ voidable ’; and has no difficulty 
in classifying the so-called alienation under the first heading (1530, 
§1, 3°, 1680, §1). What are the effects, he asks, of a ‘ void’ act? 
And he answers :— 


Actus nullus non habet iuridicam exsistentiam, quare nee constituere 
nec immutare, nec exstinguere potest relationem ullam iuridicam; hine 
ex. gr. res tradita in exsecutionem actus nulli non transit in proprieta- 
tem acquirentis et vindicari potest ex quocumque possessore ;—prae- 
terea actus nullus caret quovis effectu et vi in relatione ad omnes 
interesse habentes; quare non solum emptor, sed venditor quoque 
potest agere contra invalidam seu nullam alienationem, ut pro re nostra 
patet etiam ex § 2 can. 1534;—deinde, actus nullus non eget invali- 
dari;—tandem actus nullus sanari non potest, quia non sanatur nisi 
illud quod exstitit; actus autem nullus nec exsistit nec exstitit unquam. 


He concentrates on the last effect, and shows that the act is really 
‘incurable.’ Prescription cannot remedy matters, for (as he shows by 
quoting recognised authorities) a ‘ vicious ’ title is fatal. There can be 
no question of ‘ confirmation,’ for, to be ‘ confirmed’ at all, a thing 
must first be in existence: jurists sometimes employ loose phraseology 
in this connection, but they are referrirg really to a new act or to 
voluntary resignation of rights by the parties concerned. But may it 
happen that ‘ sanation’ can be effected by the intervention of an 
official, exercising his authority and supplying the defect of legal condi- 
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tions? No. The defect arises ‘ from the very (juridical) nature of the 
act,’ and an official is powerless. Still, in some portions of the 
Decretals, the proceeding seems to be recognised—say, in regard to 
certain contracts made by minors or Chapters. What is the explana- 
tion? It is based on the overlordship of the Sovereign Pontiff, who can 
decide what extrinsic formalities are essential for validity (not merely 
generally, but in any particular instance) and can ‘heal’ from the 
present moment (ez nunc) any contract ‘ void’ through the absence 
of formalities required merely by positive law :— 


Quid igitur dicendum? Scilicet summus Princeps eupra ius est. 
Ipse igitur, quemadmodum posset novas formalitates seu sollemnitates 
ad actus validitatem generali lege statuere, ita potest id facere pro 
singulari actu. Sanare proinde potest actum nullum prout hic et nunc 
exsistit seu cum defectu, quia dispensat super ea formalitate, ex qua 
actus nullitas exsurgit, dummodo, ut patet, nullitas proveniat ex defectu 
eztrinsecae sollemnitatis, quae ex ipsius obtinet voluntate. Quare non 
potest ex. gr. sanare contractum nullum ex defectu consensus. 

Neque sanare potest actum ez tunc, sed solummodo ex nunc, nisi 
per fictionem iuris, concedens partibus privilegium et favorem, qui in 
sua sit positus potestate. Neque id ordinarie potest laedendo iura tertio 
acquisita; nam certe nemo dixerit Romanum Pontificem ita ex. gr. 
sanare posse in radice matrimonium Caii ut hereditatem Titii,—qui 
suum heredem instituit filium Caii legitimum, vel, si non haberet, 
Sempronium,—transferat de Sempronio in filium Caii, qui, sanato in 
radice matrimonio patris sui, postquam Sempronius mortuo Titio, cius 
hereditatem adivit, exinde evasit filius legitimus Caii et natus erat 
ante mortem Titii. 

Quare potest summus Princeps sanare actum nullum ex nune, vel 
etiam ex tunc, intra limites supra dictos; sed nonnisi summus Princeps 
potestate ordinaria, quia ad hoc necesse est ut confirmans seu sanans 
supra ius sit positus. 

But no one inferior to the Pope can do so on his own authority. 
And, therefore, the answer to the question before the Congregation 
must be in the negative :— 

Id autem potest summus Princeps sive particulari concessa dispen- 
satione, sive generali constitutione legis; id vero non possunt inferiores 
magistratus. Ex his autem clara fiunt ea, quae sive ex iure Romano 
sive ex iure nostro supra fuerunt adducta. 

Haec proposito casui applicando, quum nulla in Codice exstet lex, 
qua, supposita accessione consensus Ordinarii ad alienationem iam 
nulliter peractam, ista sanari dicatur, quemadmodum antiquo iure 
fuerat statutum, ut vidimus, in casu alienationis ab Episcopo factae 
sine consensu Capituli, dicendum est Ordinarium non posse sanare 
alienationem sine sui licentia, a iure requisita, factam. 


The principles enunciated are applied only to the case under discus- 
sion, hut they are available also in other departments—say, in con- 
nexion with matrimonial sanationes in radice. And, in the latter case, 
they explain why a Bishop, even when he has power to dispense in a 
particular impediment, has no power to ‘ sanate’ a marriage void by 
reason of that same impediment. 
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Ill. 


REPLIES OF THE COMMISSION TO QUERIES REGARDING 
THE NEW CODE. 


[Dated 16th October, published 1st December, 1919. ] 


The queries and replies are given in the last issue of the Acta. They 
cover a great variety of subjects—baptism, confession, Mass, marriage, 
ecclesiastical taxes, Christian burial, rights and duties of Religious, 
attendance in choir and choral distributions. One (dated 29th October) 
is signed by the President alone, and bears on the law of fast. We 
give them in the order in which they appear. The citation of canons in 
the margin is a new feature of these replies, and extremely useful. 


PONTIFICIA COMMISSIO 
AD CODICIS CANONES AUTHENTICE INTERPRETANDOS. 


1. Attendance in Choir. [Can. 6.]—Uitrum praescripta decreti 
S. C. C. diei 30 nov. 1910 ‘* Decorem domus Dei ’’ de chori disciplina 
in urbe servanda, I-VIII, adhue vigeant. 

Resp.: Affirmative. 

[The decision applies to Rome, and has little interest for other 
localities. } 

2. Dismissal of Religious. [Can. 10.]|—Utrum vota religiosa simpli- 
cia perpetua ex parte voventis, emissa ante promulgationem Codicis in 
Religionibus votorum sollemnium, sive virorum sive mulierum, sint 
moderanda quoad modum dimissionis religiosorum et quoad effectus 
dimissionis a iure antiquo vigente ante Codicem. 

Resp. Affirmative. 

[The query and reply had been published already in the Acta Ord. 
FF. Mincrum (vy. 37, fas. 2, p. 21) and copied into other magazines. 
But in an abbreviated and misleading form. The phrases ‘ simplicia 

. . voventis’’ and ‘in Religionibus . . . mulierum’ were omitted: 
with the result that the affirmative reply covered a wider field than the 
Commission intended. The point is mentioned in a long note, appended 
to the present reply, and giving the actual words of the query as 
submitted by Fr. Joseph Antony, Procurator General, O.F.M. From 
his statement, and indeed from the words of the query given above, it 
is clear that the reply affects only the simple vows taken before the 
solemn vows in strict Orders. So far as the individual himself is 
concerned, the vows are perpetual; but, in the case of men, they may 
be relaxed by the Order (when dismissal occurs for reasonable cause) 
and, in the case of women, by the Holy See. These regulations were 
sanctioned by documents dated 1858, 1902 and 1911: and, as the new 
Code (637-72) makes no ‘special provision for such cases, are (as the 
reply states) to continue in force as in the past. Other vows (the reply 
suggests) are to be governed by the canons of the Code. ] 

3. Confessors’ Jurisdiction. [Can. 199, §1 et 874, § 1.]—Utrum 
ad normam canonum 199, § 1, et 874, § 1, Parochi, Vicarii parochorum, 
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aliive sacerdotes ad universitatem causarum delegati, possint sacerdo- 
tibus sive saecularibus sive religiosis delegare iurisdictionem ad con- 
fessiones recipiendas, aut saltem iisdem iam approbatis iurisdictionem 
extendere ultra fines loci vel personarum, intra quos ad norman can. 
878, § 1, fuerit circumscripta; an ad id egeant speciali facultate seu 
mandato Ordinarii loci. 

Resp.: Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

[The first section of canon 199 declares thut those who have ordinary 
jurisdiction may delegate it, wholly or in part, except the law makes 
express provisions to the contrary: the third section that those dele- 
gated ‘for all matters’ may sub-delegate in individual cases. 
‘ Approbation ’ (by the Bishop) of the pre-Code kind is na longer re- 
quired. So the question arose whether parish-priests—who have ordin- 
ary jurisdiction (873, § 1) and are not expressly excluded in canon 
874, § 1—may not delegate their jurisdiction to hear confessions, and 
whether the same may not be true of certain delegated priests. It 
would simplify matters very much, and mark a distinct advance in the 
way of liberality. But the common opinion has been opposed to the 
suggestion, and the common opinion is now proved correct. The 
priests in question may not delegate, or extend, jurisdiction without 
securing a special faculty or mandate from the local Ordinary.] — 

4. Canons’ Rights and Duties. [Can. 395, § 1.]—An vi canonis 395, 
§ 1, Episcopus teneatur pro quotidianis distributionibus, tam in Cathe- 
dralibus quam in Collegiatis, tertiam partem fructuum separare, «tiam 
si in dictis ecclesiis distributiones chorales, quamvis tenues, originem 
repetant ex privilegio apostolico. 

Resp.: Affirmative. 

5. [Can. 396, § 2.]|—An optio, de qua in canone 396, § 2, censeatur 
prohibita, etiam ubi viget ex speciali indulto apostolico. 

Resp.: Affirmative. 

6. [Can. 422, § 2.]—Utrum Canonici iubilati sint exempti a servitio 
altaris pro sua vice praestando, non obstante contraria consuetudine. 

Resp.: Affirmative. 

[These three replies have very little bearing on our circumstances 
in these countries. It will be enough to note, as matters mainly of 
curicsity : 

1°, That when, in Cathedral or Collegiate churches, the ‘ daily dis- 
tributions ’ in choir (introduced by Ivo of Chartres and confirmed by 
the Decretals) are very small or non-existent, the Bishop is to make 
good the loss by setting aside (395, § 1) one-third of the ‘ profits, 
revenue and (uncertain or unexpected) income’ of the members, as 
an inducement to regular attendance. The first reply makes it clear 
that the substitution is necessary even though the original ‘ distribu- 
tions ’ were based on Apostolic privilege. 

2°, That the right of ‘ option ’"—i.e., the claim of the senior Canon 
to a vacant canonry—prohibited by canon 396, § 2, remains prohibited 
even though originally granted by special Apostolic indult. 

3°, That, in the case of a Canon ‘ Jubilarian ’"—he gets the favour 
from the Holy See after 40 years’ worthy service—custom, though it 
may interfere with his other claims (422, § 2), cannot deprive him of 
his right to exemption from altar-services. ] 
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7. Heretics and Religious Profession. [Can. 542.]Utrum verba 
qui sectae acatholicae adhaeserunt canonis 542 sint intelligenda de iis, 
qui Dei gratia moti ex haeresi vel schismate, in quibus nati sunt, ad 
Ecclesiam pervenerint; an potius de iis qui a fide defecerunt et sectae 
acatholicae adhaeserunt. 

Resp.: Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

[An important reply. 1t settles a matter that has been much de- 
bated since the Code came into operation. Commentators generally, 
relying on what they considered the obvious meaning of the Canon, 
held that converts could not be validly admitted to the Religious 
novitiate. Some, though, protested against an interpretation that 
would exclude not a few of the very best candidates imaginable; and 
the present reply proves they were correct. Converts, as such, are 
not excluded: perverts are. } 

8. Rights of Novices. [Can. 567, § 1 et 578, 19.j—Utrum, ad nor- 
mam canonis 567, § 1, et canonis 578, n. 1, novitii et professi a votis 
temporaneis, si morte praeveniantur, ad eadem ac professi a votis 
sollemnibus, aut professi a votis simplicibus perpetuis, sufiragia ius 
habeant, etiamsi aliter ferant constitutiones antea approbatae a S. 
Sede. 

Resp.: Affirmative et ad mentem. 

Mens est: Ordines et Congregationes religiosae possunt congrua 
eademque suffragia pro omnibus novitiis, temporanee professis et pro- 
fessis a votis sollemnibus aut professis a votis simplicibus perpetuls, 
praescribere in suis constitutionibus emendandis et pro approbatione 
exhibendis ad 8. C. Religiosorum, ad norman eiusdem 8. Congrega- 
tionis Decretum diei 26 iunii, 1918. 

[Some surprise was expressed on the publication of these regula- 
tions (567, 578)—guaranteeing the novices and those temporarily pro- 
fessed the same right to prayers and Masses after death as the more 
advanced members enjoyed. The query here put is whether the new 
rule holds even when the constitutions prescribed the opposite. And 
the answer is that the constitutions may be changed to suit the new 
rule—when they are being sent to Rome in accordance with the 
decree of June, 1918. ] 

9. Novices and Property. [Can. 569, § 1.]—Num verba nisi con- 
stitutiones aliud ferant canonis 569, § 1, ad vocem libere referantur, ita 
ut liceat per constitutiones determinare in quem finem de usu et 
usufructu a novitiis sit statuendum. 

Resp.: Constitutiones ante promulgationem Codicis approbatae ser- 
vandae sunt sive novitiis adimant ius disponendi de usu et usufructu 
suorum honorum, sive hoc ius limitent, seu praefiniant. 

[The canon (569) states that the novice should, before profession of 
simple vows and for such time as these vows last, ‘ hand over to whom- 
soever he pleases the administration of his property, and, unless the 
constitutions prescribe otherwise, freely dispose of its use and usufruct.’ 
The query and reply do not add much to the teaching. The con- 
stitutions, approved of before the promulgation of the Code, are de- 
cisive, whether they abolish, limit or prescribe the right of disposal. ] 

10. Questing. [Can. 621, § 1]—Utrum canon 621, § 1, intelligendus 
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sit tantum de religiosis mendicantibus strictu sensu dictis; an etiam de 
illis, qui latiori sensu tales appellantur, uti sunt Fratres Ordinis Prae- 
dicatorum. 

Et quatenus affirmative ad priman partem: 

An dicti mendicantes indigeant Ordinarii licentia, si velint stipem 
petere in dicecesi pro aedificatione, ornatu, etc., suarum ecclesiraum. 

Resp.: Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam; quod 
vero attinet ad licentiam ab Ordinario obtinendam provisum in cit. 
can. 621, § 1. 

[The privilege, therefore—of questing in the diocese in which their 
house is situated, without any other permission than that of their own 
Superior—is confined to mendicants proper. } 

11. Baptism. [Can. 98 et 756]—Utrum qui ad preces parentum, 
contra praescriptum canonis 756, a ritus alieni ministro baptizati sunt, 
pertineant ad ritum in quo sunt baptizati, vel ad ritum in quo, iuxta 
praescriptum canonis 756, baptizari debuissent. 

Resp.: Prout casus exponitur, negative ad 1™ partem, affirmative: 
ad 2m. 

[The general rule is that the child belongs to the rite in which he 
is baptized, unless the ceremony is performed by a minister of another 
rite either, 1°, fraudulently, or, 2°, in case of necessity, or 3°, in 
virtue of an Apostolic dispensation allowing baptism without the ordin- 
ary consequences (98). The query is not very definite: the ‘ request 
of the parents’ might be made in any of the three cases mentioned: 
and then, of course, the child would belong—as he normally does and 
should (756)—to the parents’ rite. But it might be made in other 
cases as well, and illegitimately. The answer, too, is somewhat in- 
definite: prout casus erponitur leaves many points still undecided. | 

12. Mass in Private Houses. [Can. 822, § 4.]|—Utrum facultas cele- 
brandi Missam in domo privata sit ab Ordinario, ad normam canonis 
822, § 4, interpretanda restrictive. 

Resp.: Affirmative. 

[The tendency in this matter had been growing more liberal till it 
culminated in the reply of December 23rd, 1912. The Code requires 
five conditions (822). And the reply shows that they are to be taken 
rather strictly. ] 

13. Heresy and Ordination. [Can. 987.]—Utrum, ad normam can. 
987, impeditis adnumerandus sit is, cuius pater vel mater tantum est 
acatholicus, alter parens catholicus. Et, quatenus affirmative, an 
etiam eo in casu, quo matrimonium mixtum datis cautionibus cum 
dispensatione in hoe vetito contractum fuit. 

Resp.: Affirmative in omnibus. 

[Under the old law, it will be remembered, a distinction was made 
between the paternal and the maternal line when there was question 
of the irregularity arising from heretical parentage. Whoever proposed 
the present query apparently thought that some distinction of the 
kind might be allowed in the interpretation of canon 987. But 
wrongly. The ‘impediment’ is incurred even when only one of the 
parents is a non-Catholic: and the grant of a dispensation for mixed 
marriage does not save the situation. } 
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14. Christian Burial. [Can. 1205, § 2 et 1215]—An sepultura fidelium, 
quae locum obtinet in ecclesia subterranea, censenda sit facta in eccle- 
sia in sensu canonis 1205, § 2. 

Resp.: Affirmative, si agatur de ecclesia subterranea, quae sit vere 
et proprie ecclesia, divino cultui addicta. 

[So that, if the subterranean structure is really a‘ church,’ no bodies 
may be buried there except those of Popes, Cardinals, Bishops, Abbots 
and Prelates nullius, and royal personages. } 

15. Utrum periculum offensionis, vulgo malumore, ex parte 
fidelium et cleri sit, ad normam canonis 1215, gravis causa, quae 
excuset a transferendis cadaveribus fidelium e loco in quo reperiuntur, 
ad ecclesiam ubi funus persolvatur. 

Resp.: Negative, et consuetudinem non transferendi cadavera fide- 
lium antequam tumulentur, e loco quo reperiuntur in ecclesiam esse 
reprobandam. 

[The reply as it stands is somewhat more strict than the version 
published already in the Monitore Ecclesiastico, June, 1919 (p. 175). 
In the latter the ‘ reprobation ’ fell on ‘ the custom as described by 
the Ordinary of Sessa ’—a custom peculiar to Southern Italy: in the 
former (our present reply) the condemnation seems to be general—the 
retention in the query itself of ‘malumore’ (borrowed from the 
Bishop's letter) hardly furnishes a strong enough answer to the con- 
trary. So that failure to transfer the remains to the church will no 
longer be excused merely by ‘ custom ’—there must be an independent 
“grave cause * within the meaning of canon 1215. ] 

16. Tax Imposed when Parish Conferred. [Can. 1355, 1356, 1441.] 
—An in collatione paroeciarum non reservatarum possit Episcopus 
imponere pro una vice tantum moderatam taxam favore Seminarii, 
etiam si paroecia de qua, obnoxia sit tributo huic Instituto solvendo. 

Resp.: Recurrendum esse in singulis casibus ad 8. Congregationes 
competentes. 

[The tax in the case is somewhat different from the ‘ general tax in 
proportion ’ (1356, § 2) which the Ordinary may impose. It comes 
within measurable distance of the simoniacal impositions reprobated 
by canon 1441. Therefore, when the case arises, ‘ recourse must be 
had to the competent (Roman) congegations ’. | 

17. Proof of Invalidity of Marriage. [Can. 1990.]—Utrum Ordina- 
rius, praetermissis iuris sollemnitatibus in Constitutione Apostolica Dei 
miseratione requisitis, matrimonium possit declarare nullum cum inter- 
ventu tamen defensoris vinculi matrimonialis, quin opus sit secunda 
sententia, hisce in casibus, nempe: 

1) Si duo eatholici, in loco certe antehac obnoxio cap. Tametsi 
Conc. Tridentini, vel post Decretum Ne temere, matrimonium civile 
tantum inierunt, cmisso ritu ecclesiastico, et, obtento civili divortio, 
novum in Ecclesia inire student matrimonium vel novum matrimo- 
nium, civiliter initum, in foro Ecclesiae convalidare. 

2) Aut catholica pars, quae cum acatholica, spretis Ecclesiae legi- 
bus, in templo sectae protestanticae (in loco certe antehac ybnoxio cap. 
Tamesti Conc. Tridentini, et ubi Benedictina declaratio extensa non 
est, vel post Decretum Ne temere) matrimonium contraxit, obtento 
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civili divortio, in facie Ecclesiae novum matrimonium cum catholico 
consorte inire vult. 

3) Aut apostatae a fide catholica, qui in apostasia civiliter vel ritu 
alieno iunxerunt, obtento civili divortio, poenitentes ad Ecclesiam 
redire et cum parte catholica alteras nuptias in Ecclesia celebrare desi- 
derant. 

Resp. : Casus supra memorati nullum iudicialem processum requirunt 
aut interventum defensoris vinculi, sed resolvendi sunt ab Ordinario 
ipso, vel a Parocho, consulto Ordinario, in praevia investigatione ad 
matrimonii celebrationem, de qua in can. 1019 et seqq. 

{In canon 1990 it is stated that, when there is clear documentary 
evidence that an impediment of difference of worship, Orders, solemn 
vow of chastity, previous marriage, consanguinity, affinity, or spiritual 
relationship exists, and equal certainty that no dispensation was 
granted, the Ordinary may dispense with the usual judicial formalities, 
cite the parties, and (after the ‘ defender of the bond’ has had an 
opportunity. of advancing reasons to the contrary) declare the 
marriage null and void. 

Clandestinity is not an ‘ impediment.’ But certain cases of it can 
be dealt with even more summarily than the impediments just men- 
tioned—the ‘ defender of the bond’ is not required, and, provided tli* 
Ordinary is consulted, the parish-priest may settle the matter himself. 
The three cases are stated clearly in the query and need not be further 
elaborated. | 

18. Fasting. [Can. 1251, §1.]—-Parimenti é stato sottoposto alla 
Commissione Pontificia per la interpretazione del Codice di diritto 
canonico il seguente dubbio: 

Pud ritenersi tuta conscientia la dottrina inseqnata da alcuni autori, 
che dopo la pubblicazione del Codice é permesso nei giorni di solo 
digiuno mangiar carne pii volte il giorno? 

I’Emo Presidente della Commissione ha risposto il giorno 29 otto- 
bre 1919: Negative.1 

[On fast days, therefore, meat is not allowed several times in the 
day. The reply follows so clearly from canon 1251, § 1, that we need 
not be surprised that the President (in accordance with the note 
appended} was entitled to answer it himself. } 


[An important reply regarding alienation of Church property (dated 
12th July, published 3rd November, 1919) must, unfortunately, be held 
over. | 


INella adunanza plenaria del 9 diecembre 1917, gli Emi Padri, pro- 
postosi il seguente dubbio: Utrum dubia quae minoris sint momenti aut 
non multum difficultatis habeant, solvi possint ab Emo Praeside Com- 
missionis, hanno risposto: affirmative. 


























Cheological Articles in Reviews. 


Srupres. [December, 1919.] Hilaire Belloc, ‘Gibbon and Julian the 
Apostate’ [Represents Gibbon as a_ deliberate falsifier through anti- 
Christian bias. But is it not injuring Mr. Belloc’s distinguished name to 
presume to sit on judgment on the individual conscience?] Erskine 
Childers, ‘Law and Order in Ireland’ [Conspicuous by their absence. 
See Notes.] T. Gavan Duffy, ‘What is the matter with India?’ } [Even 
more necessary than political are social and religious remedies, Even if 
she were free to-morrow she would still have great sores. This last remark 
might also be made of Ireland.] Herbert Thurston, ‘ Spiritualism end 
its Dangers’ [Shows its frankly and brutally anti-Christien cheracter, and 
the contradictions of its ‘ voices’ regarding reincarnation. ] 


Tue CatTHotic Wortp. ([October, 1919.] Henry A. Lappin,” ‘ Fair 
Play in Ireland.’ [‘ Let us suppose that Germany smashes England, Let 
us suppose that Englishmen are finally told that self-determination is 
practically impossible because the descendants of the Prussiens in York- 
shire and Lancashire feel safer in the hands of Germany. Under there 
circumstances would it be surprising if the English thought the whole 
thing little short of a blasphemy.’] J. Godfrey Raupert, K.S.G., ‘ Facts 
respecting Spirit—Photography.’ [‘ The stuff necessary for the formation 
of those mysterious forms is derived from emanations from living bedies, 
and the images of the dead impressed upon them are obtained from the 
subconscious minds of the living. This thkecry is confirmed by the 
description of the peculiar characteristics of this very imege of his ceceased 
son obtained [after his death] by Dr. A. Conan Doyle. ... It is difficult 
to see how the evidence for the existence and operation of some kind of 
intelligence, external to the observer and the medium, can ever be better 
than it is at the present time.’] C.C. Martindale, ‘How to read St. 
John’s Gospel,’ [St. John gives mainly a perscnal experience of a ‘ Master 
so fair—His smile so sweet to fallen men—that those who meet Him 
unaware can never rest on earth again,’] 


THE Monru. [October, 1919.]—H. Thurston, ‘Some Physical Phenomena 
of Mysticism. Stigmatization, IV.’ [The wonderful stories of Domenica 
Lazzari and Palma Matarrelli—both belonging to the last century.] P. L.P., 
‘Can any Good come out of Nazareth?’ [The religious career of a soldier 
who did not return.] J. H. Pollen, ‘The Venerable Philip Howard, Earl 
of Arundel,’ [The martyr’s character proof against the charges based on 
Waad’s and Bennet’s statements. ] (November, 1919.]—J. Keating, 
‘The Aims and Claims of Labour.’ [Though a warning is conveyed against 
Labour’s ‘dissipating its energies over projects of dubious morality and 
uncertain effect,’ the article is thoroughly sympathetic.] R. S. Corish, 
‘Catholics and the Boy Scout Movement.’ [The establishment of 
Catholic troops strongly recommended.] R. Lindsay, ‘‘ Mother.’ [A 
tribute to the foundress of the ‘ Little Company of Mary.’] H. Thurston, 
‘Benedictine Monachism,’ (On Abbot Butler's book—reviewed in our 
present issue. ] (December, 1919.J—S. F. Smith, ‘Catholicism and 
Rationalism,’ [A review of the present position, called forth by a well 
known writer's remarks on Sir G, Greenwood’s Faith of an Agnostic.) 
T. Gavan Duffy, ‘White for the Harvest.’ [An encouraging contribution 
on Japan.] B. de Courson, ‘A Moribund Schism.’ [An account of la petite 
Eglise that broke off in France in 1801 and has now almost disappeared. } 
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H. B. Loughnan, ‘The Prayer of Christ our Lord.’ [Discusses whether 
He really stood in need of what he prayed for on earth, and in what sense 
He still prays for us in heaven.] ©. W. O’Hara, ‘ Einstein versus Newton.’ 
{The new views correct, but not revolutionary.] H. Thurston, ‘Some 
Paysical Phenomena of Mysticism, Tokens of Espousal.’ (The rings 
of C3ilestine Fenouil and Marie-Julie Jahenny (last century) and of others, 
especially St. Catherine de’ Ricci, at an earlier date.] Miscellanea: Critical 
and Historical Notes: Topics of the Month: Notes on the Press. Reviews. 
Short Notices. Books Received. V 


Tae EcciestasticaL Review. {October, 1919.]|—J. H. McMahon» 
‘Eucharistic Preaching.’ [Hints towards making it more cffective—with 
a special view to American needs.] A. F. Kaiser, ‘ Ecclesiastical Legislation 
on the ‘‘ Missa pro Populo.”’ [As stated by Trent, Benedict XIV., and the 
new Code. The Warsaw decision is given, but not the recent declaration 
of the Consistorial.] F. A. Houck, ‘ Practical Ways of Promoting Frequent 
Communion, particularly among young People.’ [Removal of false ideas, 
establishment of Triduums, Sodalities, etc.] Fr. Angelo, ‘The Loneliness 
of the Priest.’ [The cure is companionship with Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament.] B. Horsa, ‘The Ecclesiastical Outlook in Czechoslovakia.’ 
{Anything but hopeful, but may be viewed without alarm.] T. Slater, 
‘ Affinity and the New Code.’ [A concise explanation, with interesting 
lights on past development.] {November, 1919.]—Fr. Cuthbert, ‘The 
Caurch and Reconstruction.’ [She alone can direct the present-day revolt 
against materialism and rationalism. But the Catholic must study the 
problems of the day—in the light of ‘the living tradition of inspired truth.’ ] 
M. V. Kelly, ‘The Country Pastor's Week-Day. [Description and 
Suggestions.] J. B. Culemans, ‘The Clergy, the Laity, and the Catholic 
Press,’ [Power of press not fully realized: closer co-operation needed 
between clergy and laity; gradual improvement the most we can hope for.] 
D. Barry, ‘ Non-fasting Communicants,’ [A very full, and helpful, review 
of laws and opinions.] EE. and A. Christitch, ‘‘ Enemy Priests.’ [A 
favourable account, by two civilians, of the German priests they met 
in Serbia.] T. F. Price, ‘Observations on the Church in Japan.’ [Japan’s 
hour is not yet come; pride, materialism, immorality, and prohibiticn 
of religious teaching in the schools, stand in the way. But there is hope.] 
Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. 
Criticisms and Notes, Literary Chat. Books Received. 


THe Irish Ecciestasticaa ReEcorp. (September, 1919.]—P. P. 
McKenna, ‘ Significance and Valve of the Divine Names.’ [More especially 
of the name ‘ Jahveh’—on which most interesting information is given.] 
T. O’Hanlon, ‘ Pioneers of Irish Catholic Education.’ [The life and work 
of Nano Nagle.] J. Donovan, ‘St. Paul’s ‘ Living Remnant.’’ [Analysis 
of I, Thess., iv., 13-18. No explicit enunciation, in the text, of even the 
possibility of Paul’s surviving till the Second Coming.] [October, 1919,]— 
A. de Santi, ‘The Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music.’ [Reprinted from 
The Month (September, 1919.)] D. Dinneen, ‘Our Attitude towards 
National Prohibition and Local Option.’ [Should be one of reserve.] 
Notes and Queries :—[Theology—M. J. O’Donnell: Canon Law—J. 
Kinane: Liturgy—M. Eaton.] Documents, Reviews end Notes, 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, ([October, 1919.]—S. A. B. Mercer, 
‘Morals of Israel.’ [An examination of the morals of the Jews of the 
early prophetic period based on the pre-ex lic prophets and the books 
of Judges, Samuel and Kings. “ Beyond the pre-prophetic period there 
was a development in individual consciousness and responsiblity, in the 
idea of God’s power and justice, in the attitude towards <!avery, and in the 
consciousness of sin,’’] 
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JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, (October, 1919.]—J. Bessierés, 
‘La tradition manuscrite de la correspondence de Saint Basile.’ (An 
attempt at classification of the MSS. based on the order in which the letters 
are found in each.] H. Danby, ‘The bearing of the Rabbinical code on the 
Jewish Trial Narratives in the Gospels.’ [A searching and able discussion 
of the Tract Sanhedrin. The Sanhedrin as described there is a glorified 
all-powerful reproduction of the tribunal as it was known to the Rabbis, 
but there is no evidence that the powers attributed to it or the legal 
procedure described were in force in the time of Our Lord.] 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REview. [October, 1919.]—B. B. Warfield,, 
‘Albrecht Ritschl and his doctrine of Christian Perfection.’ {‘ Ritsehl 
though working out a purely naturalistic system, worked it out in face of, 
and with a view to commending it to, a supernaturalistically minded 
community. He clothes his naturalistic system with the terms of super- 
naturalism,’] J. G. Machen, ‘ Recent Criticism of the Book of Acts.’ [A 
review of recent works of Lake, Torrey and Harnack. All three show a 
tendency to return to tradition in their criticism of the Acts, except that 
they disregard the supernatural origin of Christianity.] §S. T. Lowrie, 
‘Romans XII, 1-8.’ [A literal translation and commentary.] 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, QUARTERLY STATEMENT. [October, 
1919.]—P. J. Baldensperger, ‘The Immovable East.’ [A series of notes 
on Natural History. The present contribution deals with serpents, with 
special reference to those mentioned in the Bible.] §&. A. Cook, ‘ Kadesh- 
Naphthali and Taanach.’ [A discussion of theory of Morgenstein that 
Judges iv.-v. is really an account of two distinct campaigns. The battle 
of Kadesh against the Canaanites of the highlands of Galilee and that 
of Taanach against those of the valley of Kishon.] 


EXPosItTor. (October, 1919.]—D. S. Margoliouth, ‘The Matthaean 
Narrative of the Nativity.’ (The theology as well as the scholarship of the 
writer are indicated in one of his opening sentences: ‘St. Paul speaks of 
Christ as ‘born of a matron normally.”’] E. W. Winstanley, ‘ The 
Outlook of the Apostolic Fathers.’ [An examination of their doctrine on 
Parousia, Resurrection, Judgment, The Kingdom, Life and Salvation.] 
T. H. Bindley, ‘Eschatology of the Lord’s Prayer. [The Kingdom is 
the spiritual sovranty of God both in this life and hereafter, the ‘ bread’ 
has reference to the Heavenly Banquet, and ‘Temptaton’ to the period 
of trial which precedes the Second Coming.] 
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1. General Regulations— 
Scholarships. Fees, 


2. Courses for Degrees in 
Arts, Philosophy, Celtic 
Studies. 


3. Courses for Degrees in 
Science. 


Calendar. 


A Constituent College of the National University of Ireland 


The following Re gulations for the College Courses. &c., may be obtained 
on application:— 





Exclusive of County Council Scholarships, Scholarships and Prizes amount- 
ing to about £3,500 are offered under conditions set out in the College 


Students intending to enter the College will obtain all particulars on 
application addressed to the Registrar or Secretary at the College Offices, 
Earlsfort Terrace, 86 Stephen’s Green, or Medical School, Cecilia Street. 

















4, Courses for Degrees in 
Law. 

5. Courses for Degrees in 
Medicine and Dentistry. 

6. Courses for Degrees in 
Engineering and Archi- 
tecture. 
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£150 A YEAR FROM A 
ONE ACRE GARDEN 


Can you Do It? If Not, Why Not? 
LET US HELP YOU!!! 








HE GIANT EMPIRE BLACKBERRY. The 
most prolific of all garden fruits, grows twenty 
to thirty feet in a season; bears abundantly when one 
year’old; thirty-eight quarts of fruit have been picked 
from a two-year-old plant. They cannot be injured by 
cold or drought in any Climate. The Vines are per- 
petually the same as an ordinary Grape Vine. They 
fruit in large loose clusters, and are the very sweetest 
of all berries. They are so much superior to all other 
kinds of Blackberries that all others have been dis- 
carded for the ‘* Giant Empire Blackberry.” 
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They are more healthy and hardy; a. bigger 
grower, bigger cropper, bigger and better fruit, and 
fruit at once, while it takes three years for other kinds 
to fruit; and it is decidely the sweetest and most 
delicious of all the Blackberry tribe. Once planted 
they require no further care. 


Plant your garden with them, and let them pay 
your rent. 
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There has been as much as 8,220 quarts of fruit 
picked from an acre of these plants, which at the very 
low price of 414d. per quart equals £155. — Thirty- 
eight quarts from a single two-year-old plant will sell 


at 15/- to 20/-. 


We are now taking orders for good strong Two-year Trans- 
planted Plants, delivered free at 5/- each, three for 14/6, six 
for 27/6, twelve for 50/- 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


Talbot Press Books 








Now Ready. 

IRISH BOOKS AND IRISH PEOPLE. By Stephen Gwynn. Cloth, 5/- 

net, ’ BOE. iia iY, 

A new volume in the successful series of Talbot Literary Studies. 

These essays will add to Captain Gwynn’s reputation as a discriminat- 

ing critic and an essayist of distinction. _ 

In Preparation. In the Same Series. 

ESSAYS ON POETRY. By Rev. George O'Neill, S.J. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
“ores FOLK SONCS AND BALLADS. By Padric Gregory. Cloth, 
2/6 net. 
FROM CORK’S CWN TOWN. By D. L. Kelleher. Wrapper, 1/- net. 
NEW TALBOT PRESS BOOKLETS. 
SONGS OF THE ISLAND QUEEN. By Peadair MacTomais. 
per, 1/- net. 
THE SPOILED BUDDHA. By Helen Waddell. Wrappers, 1/- net. 
By the Author of ‘‘ A Munster Twilight,” etc. 
THE LABOUR LEADER, AND THER PLAYS. By Daniel Corkery. 
Cloth, 6/- net. 
Contains: ‘‘ The Yellow Bittern,’’ ‘‘ Hermit and King,’’ “Clan Fal- 
vey,”’ and the titlepiece, the author’s recent success at the Abbey 


Theatre. 
NEW FICTION. 
BY STRANCE PATHS. By Annie M. P. Smithson. Cloth, 6/- net. 
Miss Smithson’s first novel—‘‘ Her {frish Heritage ’’—achieved a suc- 
cess which promises much for this even more attractive story. 
TOWARDS THE DAWN. By Conor Galway. Cloth, 6/9 net. 
Intensely national and at the same time packed with human interest 
Cie Se novel by a new Irish write deserves the attention of a wide 
public, 
FAREWELL TO CARRYMORE. By M. A. Rathkyle. Cloth, 3/6 net. 
A charming study of Rural Ireland, pervaded by the old-world spirit 
of Celtic wonder and mysticism. 
THE GOLDEN BARQUE. By Seumas O’Kelly. Cloth, 3/6 net. 
A posthumous volume to be placed beside the author’s ‘‘Waysiders.”’ 
THE WHALE AND THE CRASSHOPPER. By Seumas O’Brien. With 
a and cover design by John Keating, F.R.H.A, Cloth, 
3/6 net. 


A curious title of a curious book of curious stories that a curious 
reader will simply revel in. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Clamour of Dublin.’’ 
THE CLAMOUR OF CORK. By D. L. Kelleher. 2/6 net. : 
A companion volume to the author’s successful series of Dublin 
vignettes. 
A Ts CHRONICLE OF JAILS. By Darrell Figgis. 
net, 
Resumes the narrative of Mr. Figgis’s political adventures. 
THE MAKINC OF A REPUBLIC. By Kevin O. O’Shiel. 3/6 net. 
An Trish Republican’s history of America’s struggle for independence. 
ST. COLUMBA: THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. By A. B. Ochiltree 
Ferguson. Cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. ; 
Miss Ferguson’s gift of popular historical writing is well illustrated 
F the life and adventures of St, Columcille. 


Cloth, 5/- net. 
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A complete List of recent and forthcoming publications may be had 
from all booksellers, or on application to the Publishers, 


The Talbot Press, Ltd., “sce Dublin 
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AND AT BRAY AND CURRAGH CAMP. 








All Goods of the Choicest Quality at Moderate Prices 


Telephone Nos. 3781 (5 lines) Telegrams: “ Poultry, Dublin,” 
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Vestments and Banners 


As a result of the Great War and consequent 
difficulty of securing Vestment Embroideries from 
the Continent, we have installed New Machinery, 
driven by electricity, and have skilled operators 
executing most elaborate and elegant Embroidery 
equal both in workmanship and price to those 
heretofore imported from the Continent. 





We are anxious for your kind patronage, as we 
are specialists in Vestments and all materials 
connected with same. 


We will at all times be pleased to submit on 
approbation, post free, a selection of Vestments, 
Ornaments, Braids, Fringes and Silks, of which 
we always carry a large and varied stock. 





C. BULL, Ltd., 21 Suffolk St., DUBLIN 
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Fifty Years’ Experience of 


High-Ciass Clerical Tailoring 


A Rev. P.P. writes :-- * My present Suit is a credit to your Establishment.” 
All Tailoring Orders executed under personal 
apne of our Cutter: Mr, MULCAHY. 











Under New Management since June, 1916. 


HENRY STREET WAREHOUSE 
COMP: pg — 
Ask for .. Reg. No: 0879. ce 
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ALTAR WAX CANDLES 


GUARANTEED AND STAMPED 


Sanctioned for Church Use by the Hierarchy 





VOTIVE AND ; INCENSE, 
SHRINE SANCTUARY OILS CHARCOAL, 
CANDLES WICKS, Ete: 


IRISH BLEACHED BEESWAX 


JOHN G. RATHBORNE, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 14838. 
Candle Manufacturers and Oil Refiners 


W orks : PHOENIX CANDLE WORKS 
Office : 203 PARNELL STREET . ’ 2 Dublin 
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SPNASNAININGA 


Corpo Santo Altar Wine 








IMPORTANT NOTICE.—This wine is made under the 

supervision of the Irish Dominican Fathers, at their Vine- 

yards, Lumiar, Lisbon, Every possible precaution is taken 

by the: Fathers to insure that the Wine conforms in the 

strictest possible degree with the Canonical Laws, «nd it is, 

therefore, important to note that 

1—At no time has the process of fermentation been retarded 
or stopped by artificial or unnatural means, 

2—It is free from added spirits, 

3—It is, therefore, the fully fermented pure juice of the grape, 
and dry in quality, 








CANTWELL AND M‘DONALD 


WELLINGTON QUAY, DUBLIN. 


LUMIAR BURGUNDY 
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A pure natural Wine of a_ Burgundy 
type also made at Lumiar 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INVALIDS 


Sole Agents-CANTWELL & M‘DONALD 


THE NEW I.D.A. COFFEE CoO. 


CECILIA WORKS, DUBLIN 





have installed the finest Roasting Plant 
in Ireland for their Coffees. All Grades 
Stocked 4 Enquiries are solicited, 
Attention is particularly directed to 


THE NEW LDA. LIQUID COFFEE 


CANTWELL & M‘DONALD 


WELLINGTON QUAY, DUBLIN 
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PURE 
ALTAR WINE 








SWEET, MEDIUM 
AND DRY :: 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 














KELLY BROS., LTD. 


Wine Merchants, | 


39 Upper O’Connell Street | 
DUBLIN. 












Vill. ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Thomas DUBLIN.  Establishea 1824, 
— g Ly 89 L Gardiner Street 
— ower Gardiner Street. 
Jobn 9 
Offices: 1 & 2 WESTMORELAND STREET (Next Bank of Ireland). 


We respectfully solicit from the Hierarchy and Clergy a continuance of 
their valued patronage for the 


PURE ALTAR WINE 
imported by us for the use of the Altar, and which we have for three generations 
eupplied throughout Ireland, England, and the Colonies 
Price per dozen (Bottles and Carriage included), on application, 


2s. per dozen allowed for our Altar Wine Bottles when returned in good 
condition, carriage paid. 





In other WINES we hold a large and well-assorted stock, together with the 
finest SPIRITS, both home and foreign. Lists on application. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE TRADE. 
Telephone: Dublin 1612. Wires and Cables: “ Threekays, Dublin.” 




















PIANOS 


PLAYER PIANOS, :: =: 


ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, | 


NEW AND SECONDHAND 
FOR CASH OR HIRE PURCHASE. 








| Music, Musical Instruments, 
| PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
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PIGOTT & CO,, Ltd., 


DUBLIN. CORK. LIMERICK 
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CLERICAL TAILORING 
AT CASH PRICES. 
CANONICALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A Speciality of the House for many years. 


SOUTANES, DOUILLETTES, &c, 
Established over 50 years 








Only Address 


JOSEPH CONAN, 4 Dawson St., Dublin 


Telephone, No, 1. 





Telegraphic Address: “ Conan, Dubiin,” 

















Social Reconstruction in an Irish State. 
II. 


In the first instalment of the present article we arrived 
at the following conclusions :—(a) The possession by an 
individual of natural-sources of wealth, in excess of what 
is required to give a reasonable living to himself and his 
family, can be justified—in the presence of a proletariat 
able and anxious to work those sources—only on the ground 
of a prerogative allowed him by the State; (b) Such prero- 
gative may be allowed by the State only when, and in so far 
as the public good demands it. A serious question arises 
immediately :—Can the public good -be truly said to de- 
mand that concentration of productive wealth, which is 
the distinguishing feature of the Capitalistic State? We 
think the answer is in the negative. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that, with the better education and 
organisation of the proletariat, the capitalist-proletarian 
scheme of industry must eventually break down. The 
workers frequently see the enjoyment of great wealth fall 
to the lot of those who take no active part in its produc- 
tion, while the reward of those who bear the heat of the 
day is trivial in comparison. Even a century has brought 
about a great change in this respect. While the owner 
of capital was the organiser and manager of industry, his 
profits might be justified as the reward of his mental and 
physical labour. But the Joint Stock Company has 
changed all that. The direction and management of in- 
dustry are now usually in the hands of salaried officials, 
while the real owners of capital (the shareholders) take no 
part in the work except to draw its dividends. This 
system, in turn, has given rise tu a class of social parasites, 
who are frequently enabled to enrich themselves, not by 


1We do not wish to imply that receivers of dividends are idlers ; they 
are frequently busy workers in other walks of life. But while they 
(presumably) receive the ordinary remuneration for their personal efforts, 
they receive their dividends in addition. 
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any productive effort, but by the unscrupulous use of the 
machinery of finance and of the Stock Exchange. The 
workers have begun to take note of all this; and the result 
is not merely widespread discontent, but also a deliberate 
slackness of effort on their part, and a consequent reduc- 
tion of output, which tends to impoverish the community 
as a whole. In a word, the wage-and-dividend method 
of distributing wealth produced is creating among an 
awakening proletariat a sense of grievance, that directly 
promotes the policy of ‘‘ go slow.’’ The condition of the 
coal-mining industry in England affords an illustration 
of the alarming effects of this sense of grievance; and it 
shows no less clearly how powérless are capitalistic methods 
to “‘ speed up ’’ an organised body of aggrieved workers. 
Those workers who do not believe in, or at least do not 
trouble about, a future life are naturally most keenly ap- 
preciative of the inequalities of distribution under a capi- 
talistic regime. But the Catholic proletarian has his own 
peculiar grievances.. He has learned the nature of his 
rights and responsibilities as an individual, and as head of 
a family; and he finds it increasingly difficult to vindicate 
those rights, or meet those responsibilities. His liberty 
has largely disappeared under the pressure of Capital on the 
one hand, and the pressure of State legislation on the other. 
His livelihood is hopelessly insecure. Having no economic 
resources, he is in constant dread of being thrown out of 
employment, and immediately reduced to acute distress. 
This economic helplessness overshadows his whole life. It 
deprives him of that power to control his life and activity, 
which is the cherished possession of every independent 
owner of property. Where he shall go, what he shall do, 
how he shall spend his time six days of the week are deter- 
mined for him by others under a contract, in the making 
of which he is only nominally free. All this might be 
tolerable, if he could lead his own life unmolested outside 
working hours. But here precisely he finds his liberty 
curtailed most seriously. His rights as a man and as a 
parent are being gradually absorbed by the State, which, 
not content with establishing an increasing degree of con- 
trol over his individual life, does not hesitate to invade his 
home, and to regulate or pry into the most sacred of his 
family affairs. And all the while he sees that the rich 
are free from this meddlesome interference, because, being 
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economically independent, they do not need the doles or 
‘ benefits,’’ on the strength of which the State interferes 
so unwarrantably with the liberty of the mere wage-earner 
and his family.2 The Catholic worker, accustomed to 
traditions of liberty and responsibility, will naturally want 
to know why the workers, as a body, are now-a-days “ locked 
out ’’ from the sources of wealth. Moreover, if he be an 
intelligent man, he cannot fail to note the incompatibility 
of his own philosophy of life with that which underlies 
some recent invasions of his liberty by a Capitalistic State, 
intent only on securing a productively efficient proletariat.° 
Indeed, no body of educated workers, Christian or mate- 
rialist, is likely to rest content under a system which, while 
recognising in theory the equal rights of all citizens to life 
and liberty, makes the majority of them semi-siaves of the 
minority in actual practice. Yet such is the state of 
affairs in modern England, where Capitalism has reached 
its highest point of development. 

Those who have nothing to lose are ever apt to look to 
revolution for the redress of their grievances; and there 
is ample reason to believe that there are many in these 
countries who look forward to revolution as the only hope 
for the proletariat. It is clear that such a state of affairs 
is a constant menace to social order and stability. Con- 
servative writers are wont to lay the blame for this social 
unrest at the door of certain agitators and firebrands. We 
believe that the root of the evil is much deeper, and that 
the chief responsibility ultimately rests on the State, which 
has done so little to check the causes that provoke revolu- 
tionary agitation. Whether we consider the natural 
rights of the individual, the encouragement of productive 
effort or the peace and stability of Society, concentration 
of a nation’s wealth in the hands of a small minority 
appears to be a most unnatural and undesirable state of 
affairs. The same conclusion might be expressed in other 
words by saying that the State should never have allowed 


2“ Mrs. Cecil Chesterton said that England was suffering from 
inspectoritis. “ She mentioned a case where no fewer than eleven inspectors 
visited the house of one of the members (Mothers’ Defence League) in 
one day. If it was necessary for homes to be visited so frequently, why 
only the poor?” (Catholic Times, November 29th, 1919). 


%e.9. Much of the Public Health legislation either passed or proposed 
during the last few years. 
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the creation of a large propertyless proletariat. Such a 
development is prejudicial to the best interests both of the 
individual and of the community. 

The “ practical man ’’ will, no doubt, consider many of 
the foregoing arguments doctrinaire. The division of 
labour and the extensive use of machinery—both of which 
require concentrated wealth—have multiplied man’s indus- 
trial productivity immensely. Without the superabun- 
dant wealth of the rich these factors could never have been 
availed of in large-scale industries. Remove these factors 
by scattering the wealth again, and the result must be the 
starvation of a large portion of the population. If the 
concentration of productive wealth has brought great lux- 
uries within the reach of the few, it has brought the neces- 
saries of life within the reach of the many. Such is the 
plea for the concentration of wealth. We do not wish to 
minimise the difficulty of reform in an industrial country 
already capitalistically organised; we recognise that it is 
enormous. Neither do we suppose that conditions would 
be permanently improved by rationing out the land and 
machinery of such a country among the individual workers. 
We mention the ‘‘ practical man’s’’ arguments at this 
point, merely to note that these same arguments furnish 
the economic basis for Socialism. 

Though the word “‘ Socialism *’ has become a more or less 
elastic term, it may be taken to signify broadly the policy 
of all those, who would abolish private ownership and con- 
trol of the means of production, and vest all such property 
in some responsible public authority. The main argu- 
ment in favour of this policy may be summed up very 
briefly :—Private property has outlived its usefulness, and 
the judgment pronounced in its favour by past generations 
must be reversed in the light of modern experience : 
Socialism is the only practicable alternative, because it is 
the only system that meets the requirements of modern in- 
dustry, and at the same time secures for all citizens equality 
of opportunity and the vindication of their rights as human 
beings. 

It is a remarkable fact that the proletarian workers, who 
have suffered so much from the concentration of the means 
of production in the hands of a class, should demand as a 
remedy for their grievances still greater concentration in’ 
the hands of the State or municipality. We can only 
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attribute this strange development to the loss either of 
the Christian philosophy of lite, or of the tradition of 
individual liberty attaching to ownership of property. We 
can imagine a man denying that the individual 1s anything 
more than a mere cog in the machinery of Society; and we 
believe that the great majority of Socialists take that view 
of life—the individual for the State. But if a man accept 
the Christian philosophy, which makes the individual an 
independent unit and an end in himself (so far as the rest 
of men are concerned), he must be prepared to provide for 
individual liberty—for the expression of an individual will 
different from the will of the social machine. Now it is 
just because they had been first deprived of all productive 
property, and thereby rendered economically helpless, that 
the proletarian wage-earners of recent times have been re- 
duced to a condition of inarticulate passivity before the 
invasions of their rights already pointed out, The owner 
of property on the other hand, just because he has his 
economic resource to fall back on, is always able 
to make an effective protest against any attempt 
to encroach on his natural rights. _It is this tradition of 
property, this sense of the independence which ownership 
gives, that the proletarian mind needs to grasp or rather 
recover to-day. One of the most subtle effects of the 
capitalist system has been to blot out this tradition in 
the minds of the propertyless masses, and to set up in its 
place a pathetically blind faith in the efficacy of the ballot- 
box. This mental enslavement is one of the chief obstacles 
to the emancipation of an organised proletariat ; it has side- 
tracked the Labour movement, and aroused against it the 
opposition of powerful forces, which would otherwise be 
ranged on its side. 

We cannot enter here into the various arguments for and 
against the policy of collective ownership. Suffice it to say 
that we believe it has one very serious drawback. If pushed 
to its logical conclusion it would stifle individual and family 
liberty—the liberty that is man’s natural right, and which 
carries with it responsibilities that are largely outside the 
jurisdiction of the State. The greatest objection, from 


‘Even James Connolly speaks of “the power dangerous to freedom 
that goes with ownership.” (Reconquest, last page). He recognises the 
power that goes with ownership, but apparently fails to see that it is not 
ownership, but the want of it, that is dangerous to man’s freedom. 
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the Christian point of view, to the English factory system 
is not that the workers are insufliciently fed, clothed or 
housed at any given moment, but that they are for the most 
part immobile slaves of an industrial bureaucracy, whose 
only aim is efficient production. Having no means of live- 
lihood but a rather scanty wage, and liable to lose even that 
at a moment’s notice, great numbers of them are effectively 
deprived of the liberty and responsibility necessary for the 
physical, mental and moral well-being of the individual, 
for the Christian development of the family and for the 
free exercise of a parent's natural rights to the custody of 
his children. In fact many British workers, having now 
become acclimatised to proletarian conditions of life, hardly 
desire the responsibilities of Christian manhood and parent- 
hood. To reduce the whole population to a similar con- 
dition would indeed have the merit of consistency; but the 
equality obtained would be one of utter helplessness before 
the meddlesome inference of bureaucratic faddists. Yet 
such must be the effect of abolishing private property in 
productive wealth. The individual would become a mere 
cog in the social machine, and his interest would necessarily 
be subordinated to what the majority considered the interest 
of the community. Socialists are wont to lay great stress 
on the democratic government of the Socialist state.5 Let 
it be as democratic as the most optimistic would have it: 
will the control of a man’s life by majority rule prove 
more tolerable than control by any other external authority ? 
External control of any sort is a poor substitute for self- 
control or individual liberty; and with every individual at 
the mercy of the social machine, we fail to see how any 
individual will could find effective expression against the 
social will. 

We can imagine a time when all the citizens of most 
European countries professed the same faith, believed in 
the same philosophy of life and looked to the same spiri- 
tual authority for light and guidance on all questions of 
justice and morality—a time, moreover, when that spiritual 
authority was powerful enough to make its decisions 


* Majority rule has become a fetish in” modern times. Many people 


seem to think that any interference with a man’s liberty, property or 
mode of life is justifiable, provided it is backed by the will of the majority. 
Neither philosophy nor history nor common sense approves of any such 
preposterous claim. 
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respected by rulers as well as by ruled. In such circum- 
stances a Socialist regime might not be a serious menace to 
the liberty of the individual Christian. But how different 
are the circumstances to-day! We no longer have a com- 
mon philosophy of life, common ideals, common standards 
or principles, even on such fundamental questions as right 
and wrong, liberty and authority. What one section re- 
gards as a fundamental principle of family life another 
regards as blind superstition: what one regards as an 
obvious duty of the State another regards as an intolerable 
interference with the autonomy of the family. Now the 
Socialist State could not leave these matters to its indivi- 
dual members; it must assist the citizen and his family, as 
the State assists the proletarian to-day. And if it must 
assist, it will also claim a voice in control, as it has begun 
to do already under the capitalistic regime—he who pays 
the piper callsthetune. Such questions as religion, educa- 
tion, public health, eugenics and the like open up prospects 
(under a Socialist State) that we do not care to pursue.® 
We have no desire to see the average individual as power- 
less in the social order as he is in the political. When one 
thinks of the magnitude of the political power wielded by a 
few individuals representing the politically democratic 
State, and the use made of it—as exemplified by the events 
of the last five years in these islands—one finds excellent 
reasons for refusing to surrender “ what is at once an indi- 
vidual right, a bulwark of family autonomy, and an age- 
long check to the perversity of the stewards of power ’’— 
the possession of private property, a man’s economic 
resource. 

Democratic forms of government are in themselves no 
guarantee of the enjoyment of true freedom and citizenship 
by the average worker, whether in a Capitalistic or a 
Socialist State. In England a monied oligarchy not merely 
rules supreme, after half a century of nominal democracy, 
but has also advanced a considerable distance on the way 
towards the establishment of “national’’ control of the 
workers’ lives. The source of their power is not far to 
seek. Those who control the production of wealth control 
the conditions on which life is possible, not merely for them- 


* The argument is not quite so strong in the case of Ireland, where 
public opinion is still substantially Catholic: but unfortunately public 
opinion is no more incorruptible in Ireland than elsewhere. 
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selves but for the proletariat as well. The strategy of the 
English ruling class during the last fifty years is an interest- 
ing study. The conditions of life in the great industrial 
centres and the growing strength of the trade union move- 
rent made some kind of reform inevitable. But the 
Government—representing the ruling class—was always 
careful to avoid any reform that would really emancipate 
the proletariat. Hence no reform that would tend to make 
the workers economically independent was even attempted. 
On the other hand, many “‘benefit’’ schemes have been passed 
through Parliament. These schemes, while meeting cer- 
tain material wants of the workers, have placed the latter 
more than ever in the grip of their masters,’ by reason of 
the conditions attaching to the ‘‘benefits.’’ Nor would 
the substitution of a Socialist for the Capitalist State in 
England assure to the individual worker the full control of 
his life and activity. It would merely effect a change of 
masters. If the individual worker is to have true and 
lasting freedom to work out his destiny in accordance with 
the democratic principles so much talked of now-a-days. 
he must be in a position, on the one hand, to bargain and 
contract on equal terms with his fellow-citizens, and on the 
other, to reject if necessary the “benefits ’’ offered by the 
State, and to resist the prying interference of State officials 
in his domestic affairs. These conditions will be fulfilled 
only when the average worker has at his back a solid econo- 
mic resource. Consequently, reform should aim, not at 
perpetuating a Capitalist State, however patched up, nor 
yet at abolishing private property, but rather at giving the 
average worker such a share in the productive wealth of the 
nation as will make him reasonably secure and economically 
independent. 

Granted a condition of Society in which a useful share 
of lucrative property will be normal to the average worker,® 
we do not think that any particular scheme of industrial 
organisation need be rigidly and universally enforced, as if 
no other were compatible with human welfare and liberty. 
We look forward indeed to a time when the wage-system 
will give place to ownership and co-operation by the 
workers themselves; but we can well imagine different 


7¢.9.. The famous ‘ Insurance Act.’ 
8 The title, ‘‘ Distributive State,” has been appropriately suggested for 
any political society in which this condition is realised. 
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schemes of ownership and co-operation existing side by 
side. We may even find the wage-relation a useful insti- 
tution in certain circumstances. Many establishments and 
families will still require domestic servants; the State will 
require officials for all kinds of public services; the small 
farmer and his sons may find it convenient to add to their 
income, by giving their spare time to the service of others. 
We do not foresee the possibility—nor indeed the neces- 
sity—of dispensing with the wage-relation in such cases. 
Such relation is neither unjust nor dishonourable in itself, 
and provided that neither party to the bargain has an 
unfair advantage of the other, the exchange of values will 
suit both. It will be the duty of the Government, how- 
ever, to discourage the creation of a propertyless prole- 
tariat; and for that purpose it will be within its right in 
defining the conditions, under which alone wage-contracts 
may be entered into. On the other hand ‘‘ the law should 
favour. ownership, and its policy should be to induce as 
many as possible of the humbler class to become owners ”’ 
(Leo XIII.). We believe that such would become, as a 
matter of fact, the tradition of a Distributive State once 
firmly established, especially among a people believing in 
the Catholic philosophy of life. It was the tradition 
throughout the greater part of Europe during the Middle 
Ages, and it is still a strong tradition among the people 
of Ireland. 

While the average Socialist would probably admit that 
the Distributive State has, in theory, much to recommend 
it, he would also contend that in practice it is quite unat- 
tainable. There is a notion abroad that wealth can never 
be reasonably distributed under any system of private 
ownership; and that even if an equitable distribution 
could be brought about artificially (as by a _ revolu- 





* *The wage-relation, even if it were to exist extensively in a Distributive 
State, would not be the ‘same thing es the present-day ‘wage-system. 
The latter implies a large proletariat, and consequently such a concentration 
of wealth that the possessing few have an unfair advantage over the 
proletarian many—ean advantage which goes far to destroy the freedom 
of the wage-contract on the part of the worker. In a Distributive State 
where no class would be allowed to monopolise the wealth of the nation, 
and where property would be normal to the average worker, genuine 
freedom of contract would prevail, and consequently the essential 
condition of ‘ wage-slavery ”’ would be absent. Moreover, public opinion 
in such a State could hardly be otherwise than sound on the value and 
dienity of labour. 


B 
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tion), the State could not maintain diffused ownership 
against the economic forces tending towards concentration. 
So far as the question of redistribution is concerned, we 
think it should obviously be easier to limit the property 
of the possessing classes than to deprive them of it alto- 
gether. We do not suppose that anything like an equal 
division of worldly goods will ever be effected in any State. 
“The poor we have always with us ”’; and with the poor we 
shall also have the comparatively rich, if thrift, industry 
and natural talents are to receive any encouragement. While 
we admit that considerable difference of fortune is inevit- 
able, we see no reason why a sufficiently diffused ownership 
could not be maintained in the future, as during the Middle 
Ages, in any country in which a Christian philosophy of life 
dominates public opinion on such questions as the nature 
of man and the dignity of human labour. The conditions 
of industry have changed, to be sure; modern machinery 
demands large units of capital. It must be clear, however, 
to the most casual observer that the existence of a large 
factory does not imply, even now, the existence of a million- 
aireowner. The capitalist system, as we know it, with its 
few millionaires at the top of the social ladder and its mil- 
lions of “hands ’”’ at the bottom, is not a necessary conse- 
quence of mechanical invention, but rather a by-product of 
the Protestant Reformation. There is nothing inevitable 
about this modern factory system. — In a few special indus- 
tries, such as ship-building, where the nature of the work 
demands great numbers of men, large units of capital are 
required, but not large capitalists. Under a more humane 
and rational scheme of industry, we might expect such 
works to be carried on by the State itself, or better still by 
a trade guild, whose members would be workers and owners 
at the same time, and who would run the concern as a co- 
operative business with the assistance and under the super- 
vision of the State. For the rest, industry and agriculture 
would go hand in hand in a Distributive State, as they did 
in the past; and the rural or village workshop or factory 
would be a far more important item in the industrial life 
of the nation than it is at present in the great manufac- 
turing countries. Men are beginning to realise that the 
concentration of industry and the division of labour—those 
pet theories of the capitalistic economists of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries—have been pushed too far. Ina 
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scheme of organisation devised chiefly with a view to profits 
and dividends they served a purpose, in effecting certain 
economies in the material cost of production. But as every 
social student knows, they have been extravagantly wasteful 
(under a capitalistic regime) in a far more important mat- 
ter, namely, human life, health and happiness. Ina word, 
wherever the capitalistic factory system has been widely and 
firmly established, it has been a financial boon to a small 
class of the community; but it has proved and is still prov- 
ing distastrous for the physical and moral welfare of a 
large portion of the population. 

In an independent Ireland the task of reconstructing on 
the lines here suggested should not be a very difficult one. 
As yet we have a comparatively small proletariat, thanks to 
the undeveloped state of our resources. On the other hand, 
Irish workers, particularly in the rural districts, have not 
yet lost the tradition of property. They are not proletarian 
in spirit, but are willing and anxious to assume the risks 
and responsibilities of ownership. Such a frame of mind 
among the Irish workers is a condition of prime importance 
for the Irish social reformer of the future; it makes a settle- 
ment on the basis of diffused ownership a feasible proposi- 
tion. The Irish State must, of course, be the reformer; 
and the process of repossession or redistribution—in so far 
as redistribution may be necessary—will be its most serious 
problem. Catholic theology recognises in the State a 
power called altum dominium ; and if our main contention 
throughout this paper is well founded, the Irish State will 
possess in its altum dominium sufficient authority for any 
reforms that may be necessary for the establishment of a 
Distributive State. The workers on their part—now that 
the principle of the universal franchise appears to be defi- 
nitely established—should have little difficulty in keeping 
the (reforming) machinery of State moving, if they are only 
sufficiently educated and disciplined. If the monied in- 
terests should endeavour to stave off the necessary reforms, 
by embarrassing the Government (as only monied interests 
know how to do), the working classes will be justified in 
exerting economic pressure to support their just demands. 


10 Witness the frequent agitations throughout the country for the 
division of large ranches among landless labourers and owners of un- 
economic holdings. 
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The appeal to direct economic action, however, ought to be 
avoided as far as possible. 

Granted a Government willing to reconstruct, as far as 
possible, in accordance with the best Catholic traditions of 
the past, what line of legislation would be most likely to 
achieve its purpose ? 


(To be concluded.) 


W. Moran. 














Our Cord’s Experiential Knowledge. 


THERE is no need to dwell on the fact that Christ did 
possess experiential knowledge. It would be an unworthy 
thought of Christ’s exalted human nature to suppose that 
His intellect was inactive. Mere passive reception of ideas 
through infused knowledge would not have sufficed for Him. 
Nor was His active, beatific vision of God enough. It was 
necessary that His mind should not have been deprived of 
its natural and essential function of forming its own ideas 
and judgments, and of performing the wonderful operation 
of reasoning, or inferring the existence of things that are 
not directly seen. It was a defective a priori argument 
that led some minds, even that of St. Thomas for a while, 
to deny this truth; the very principle employed for the 
purpose led to the opposite conclusion; the perfection of 
Christ’s nature, so far from requiring an absence of pro- 
gress in Christ's knowledge, demanded that His intellect 
should not have been idle but ever proceeding from the 
known to the unknown. This principle will be found use- 
ful in determining the extent of Christ’s experiential 
knowledge. 

St. Thomas, considering this latter point, holds that our 
Lord through this knowledge knew everything. But this 
is understood by St. Thomas in a relative sense; Christ is 
said to have known everything that the human intellect can 
reach. ‘‘I reply that acquired knowledge is attributed to 
the soul of Christ, as was already said, on account of the 
dignity of the active intellect lest this faculty, whose 
function is to form active ideas, should be idle, just as 
infused knowledge is attributed to the soul of Christ on 
account of the perfection of the passive intellect. Now, 
just as “it is the function of the passive intellect to become 
all things, so it is the function of the active intellect to work 
out all things,’ as is said.2 Therefore, just as by His 
infused knowledge, Christ knew all things that the passive 
intellect can know, so by His acquired knowledge He knew 


1g. 9. art. 4. 
2? By Aristotle, On the Soul, iii., tex. 18. 
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all things which the active intellect can know.” * Replying 
to objections, St. Thomas explains that the native wit of 
Christ did not extend to a knowledge of all the past and 
the future; but Christ through his senses and keen acumen 
obtained all possible natural knowledge; from a few sense- 
experiences He was able to infer a multitude of truths. 

he question at once arises when did Christ reach through 
his natural intellect this maximum of human knowledge. 
St. Thomas does not deal expressly with this point, but 
incidentally in the present discussion he implies that it was 
obtained on Christ reaching maturity (perfecta aetas) ;4 
elsewhere® he quotes St. Gregory the Great, who identifies 
maturity with the twelfth year, that on which Christ ques- 
tioned the doctors in the temple. Now this static concep- 
tion of Christ’s experiential knowledge presents many 
difficulties. | Inasmuch as this is a free question in which 
St. Thomas at one time changed his own opinion, we may 
inquire whether he altogether establishes the view that 
Christ on reaching maturity obtained all possible natural 
knowledge. For one thing the proof offered by St. Thomas, 
as quoted above, is not, and perhaps was not meant to be, 
demonstrative. It is ana pari argument. He compares 
the acquisitions of the experiential knowledge with those 
of the infused knowledge. Apart from the fact that many 
Catholic scholars deny the existence of infused knowledge, 
and so deny the pre-supposition of the argument, it may 
be urged that the cases are dissimilar. God would have 
given the infused knowledge once and for all and without 
measure in the case of Christ. On the other hand, it is 
the character of the human intellect to be a growing faculty. 
If the argument for the existence of experiential knowledge 
rests on the ground that the intellect of Christ must not be 
supposed to have been otiose, an unescapable logic will 
require that this intellect was not otiose at any time, even 
after the age of maturity whether this is said to be twelve 
or thirty. It can be reasonably supposed that the age of 
bodily maturity is not the age of mental maturity. The 
latter comes later, and varies with individuals. A rough 
estimate might place it about the age of thirty. 


2 Summa Theol., 3a, Q. 12., a. 1 
4 Tbhid. 
§ Ibid., a. 3. 
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It seems, then, most likely that the natural intellect of 
Christ was at no time during life otiose, and was steadily 
growing in wisdom down to the last moment of His passion. 
Indeed it is said: didicit ex iis quae passus est obedien- 
tiam.* That passion continued to the last moment of His 
life, and enriched His experiential knowledge. 

That Christ through merely natural knowledge did not 
know all the things that can possibly be known by the 
human mind seems also more likely from the fact that some 
of those acquisitions were the result of inventions that were 
made and used long after Christ. In medical science 
histology is much indebted to facts that are known only 
with the aid of the microscope. In astronomy much of 
the science is due to facts observed only through the tele- 
scope. The native power of the human mind, great though 
it be, is made dependent on the experience of those hidden 
facts. 

Again, the natural sciences are much enriched by a 
knowledge of facts which can be observed only in distant 
lands. So is it with botany and zoology. One of the 
indirect good results that God has drawn from the evil 
of militarism is the study of peculiar phenomena in coun- 
tries invaded. This has been the case with the Crusades, 
and with the campaigns of Alexander, and of Napoleon. 
Without observing those facts in various lands it is difficult 
to see how the native capacity of the mind could reach all 
the things that can be known by the human intellect. The 
growth of the sciences is the result of various observations of 
various minds, of centuries of patient research in many 
lands, and of seeming accidents by which men stumble on 
the truth. 

Christ through merely human knowledge knew all things 
that could be deduced from first principles by the native 
power of the human mind; He also knew allthings that could 
possibly be inferred by the human mind from the actual 
experiences of His earthly life, experiences that went on 
increasing from the manger to the cross. It was part 
of the perfection fitting a God-man that His human intel- 
lect should have been transcendent, without slowness 
or want of resourcefulness, but it does not seem to have 
been required that His mind should at maturity have at- 


6 Hebrews V., 8. 
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tained all natural knowledge, just as it was not required 
that His senses should have reached all the knowledge and 
experiences possible to them. ' 


This transcendent power of Christ’s human mind makes 
us expect genius. And, in fact, we find the two essential 
characteristics of genius, spontaneity and originality. <A 
word about those two qualities is necessary. There are some 
who regard it as presumptuous to undertake an analysis of 
genius. They deem it a mysterious power which separates 
aman from his fellow-men, something that has no analogies 
which enable it to be understood. If these writers under- 
take to describe genius they use vague verbiage, which is 
the chief ally of obscurantism. In regard to the first 
commonly-acknowledged quality of genius, namely, spon- 
taneity, this obscurantist attitude of writers is much in 
evidence. This spontaneity is identified with intuition, 
or immediate vision. The genius becomes a mythical 
figure; he knows things at a glance, much as_ the 
saints know things through the beatific vision. This way 
of regarding the matter has done untold harm in education ; 
true genius instead of being encouraged and trained along 
its own lines is discouraged; what is well within its reach 
is regarded as something not to be dreamt of except by 
superior minds. The geniuses themselves do not lend any 
authority to the obscurantists and the myth-makers. They 
regard themselves as ordinary mortals, and they prove it 
by making mistakes in giving discordant definitions of 
their own genius. They do not attribute their success to 
purely immediate perceptions of reality, but rather 
to attention’ and to persistent patience,? which, at 
any rate, are the accompaniments of genius. What 
appear to be immediate preceptions, even in other 
departments, are often not truly immediate, but the 
result of several speedy mental operations. Modern 
psychologists point out that the perception of a distance of 
about ten yards is not an immediate one. Locke, long 
ago, explained—and he is followed by Mill—that the recogni- 
tion, for example, of a woman's voice, is a most complicated 
operation, made up of various rapid calculations and com- 
parisons ; these are analogous to the mental process by which 


7? Dickens. 
§ Newton and Johnson. 
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a general of genius calculates the number and objective of 
enemy forces. One has to compare the voice with various 
sounds of inanimate or animate beings, and finally decide 
that it is not a man’s voice. From this ordinary example 
to the case of the highest genius there are stepping-stones 
of analogy. It is a mistake to suppose that even the 
genius of Napoleon was matured at once; with increase of 
confidence and experience his combinations and calcula- 
tions became more vast and rapid. Sometimes, indeed 
generally, the numerous calculations that go to make an 
alleged immediate or spontaneous perception are hidden 
away in the sub-consciousness. There is an analogous ex- 
ample in the flash-like perceptions concerning a subject that 
may spring up while one is consciously thinking of a dif- 
ferent subject; even in dreams mathematical problems have 
been solved, and poems written as by Coleridge, and stories 
composed as by Stevenson. We can take, then, the word 
‘spontaneity ’’ rather than ‘‘intuition’’ to cover those 
cases of speedy action of the mind. 

Now in the case of Christ we find His mind characterised 
by this spontaneous action. He had need that no man 
should teach Him His message. His speech was ex tem- 
pore, arising from the occasion. Let it be an incident 
that befell, or a speech heard, or a scene witnessed, we 
notice everywhere in the Gospels this character of spon- 
taneity in His speeches. Better than the fable about the 
Egyptian statue of Memnon, that discoursed of itself sweet 
music at the genial touch of the sun, was the reality of 
Christ’s marvellous speech. The dabitur vobis promised 
to the Apostles is foreshadowed in Him. On the spur of 
the occasion presented by His miracles He composed various 
discourses, for example, the discourse on forgiveness of 
sin suggested by the curing of the palsied man. Paley, 
in his Evidences of Christianity,® has collected numerous 
instances of speeches suggested by the occasion. In Matt. 
xii., the presence of His mother and brethren elicits the 
doctrine that the keepers.of His word are His mother and 
brethren. In Matt. xvi. the disciples’ talk about bread 
calls for the admonition—‘“ Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees.”” In Mark x., the presence of little children 
leads to the remark—‘‘ Of such is the kingdom.’’ Mark i. 


* Part IL, chap. 4. 
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shows how the early trade of the disciples suggests at once 
the thought that they were to be made fishers of men. In 
Luke xi. a woman’s words blessing the mother of Christ 
provoke the reply that keeping the Divine command is a 
more blesed gift than the Divine motherhood. The tragedy 
of the eighteen men crushed by the tower of Siloe is a type 
of the punishment of His hearers who will not do penance.” 
Our Lord’s dining with an influential Pharisee leads to His 
parable of the supper to which are invited the feeble and 
the poor and the blind and the lame, that parable 
which is fulfilled in the general composition of 
the Church’s members, although this is wrongly 
used as an argument against its Divinity. Christ 
marked two circumstances of the Pharisee’s feast, the 
scramble for the first seats and the invitation of only the 
rich and powerful. In St. John’s Gospel the same char- 
acteristic thread of spontaneity runs through. The hunger 
of the multitude for the loaves suggests the discourse on 
the Eucharist."!. The Samaritan woman seeking for water 
at Jacob's well calls forth the vivid discourse on the abstract 
subject of grace, the unfailing and all-satisfying water of 
life.” On the request of the disciples that the Master 
should eat the reply is : ““ My meat is to do the will of Him 
— and to finish His work.’ Apropos of the cure 
of the blind man He says: “I am the light of the world,”’ 
and he adds the paradox that He came that the blind might 
see and the seers be blind.* 

Many other similar instances might be added, including 
cases in which Christ presumably drew His allusion from 
some present object or incident or circumstance not re- 
corded. Thus the parable of the ten virgins may have 
been suggested by the actual weddings taking place at the 
time with their elaborate customs of receiving the bride- 
groom. Often our Lord made the incident, and vividly 
taught by action, as sometimes did the prophets, for 
example, when He placed a little child in the midst of the 
disciples as an object lesson in innocence and humility.” 
Now this custom of our Lord of regarding matter as a trans- 
parent veil through which Heaven could be seen is con- 
tinued in those members of His mystical body that are 
infused with His spirit. Irish peasants regard matter as 


10 Puke xiii, 3 Ch. VI. STvV= 
STV, 4 TX. 16 Matt. xviii, 
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a reminder of the unseen; opening a gate some of them say : 
‘ May the gates of Heaven be opened before us ’ ; lighting 
a lamp they say : “ The light of Heaven to our souls.” 


The spontaneity characteristic of Christ is connected 
with His reasoning by association or analogy. One may 
distinguish between two complementary processes of the 
mind, ‘analogous reasoning and logical reasoning. In the 
one case the mind can instantaneously detect suggestive 
resemblances; it enlists the spiritual imagination; it is 
supple, and often secret in its actions, so that an account of 
its processes cannot readily be given. This power is pre- 
sent in every mind, but when it reaches a high degree, it 
becomes genius. This reasoning by analogy is specially 
fruitful; it is the principal source of hypotheses. Logical 
reasoning is a drawing out of analogous reasoning; what 
was hitherto implicit and secret becomes explicit. If 
things are similar in their qualities, one may indicate the 
exact point, the universal, in which they are similar, and 
so a syllogism can be formed where hitherto there was an 
analogy or a parable. This is a mental advance for philo- 
sophers, but not for peasants. And sq our Lord’s dis- 
courses are almost uniformly characterised by reasoning 
from analogy; although sometimes, as in St. John’s Gospel,'® 
there is deductive reasoning: I and the Father are one, 
therefore no one can take the sheep out of my hands. Every- 
thing supplies analogies to His active mind, analogies that 
often become poetic. ‘“* All things near and far hiddenly 
linkéd are.’’ All earth becomes a parable of Heaven. 
For the material world supplies countless parallels to the 
spiritual, both being from the same Maker. ‘The genius 
of Swift is shown more than in anything else in the fact that 
he could make allegory even out of a broom, likening its 
topsy-turvy condition to the inverted faculties of fallen 
man and comparing its function to that of man, the re- 
former, who gets contaminated with the very abuses he is 
engaged in brushing aside. 

Christ makes use of the homeliest analogies, and yet they 
are always marvellously dignified, the hen gathering her 
chickens under her wings, “the mended clothes, and the 
leathern bottles. The drab, everyday scenes of agriculture 
are brightened with the rays ‘of the Heavenly Kingdom, and 


Weg. X. 
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remind us of the eternal Sower of principles. All 
nature is laid under contribution. Inanimate nature— 
light, water in His acted parable of Baptism, the wind that 
blows where it lists and whose origin and goal are un- 
known. The vegetative world—the lilies of the field, the 
mustard plant, the vine. The animal world—the birds, 
the foxes, the sheep, the wolves. Above all the human 
world, the very likeness of God Himself, supplies not only 
the most exact, but the most vivid and touching illustra- 
tions through the parable. Man, his varied interests, his 
practices, his devices for winnowing the corn or for cap- 
turing fish, his commercial pursuits even when unjust, his 
war-time calculations—nothing human is alien to Him 
who is altogether Divine. We can conclude that if He 
selected our century for His advent, He would have accom- 
modated His message to it, and drawn His various illustra- 
tions from its various devices, railroads, aeroplanes, and 
motors. He placed His message in the thought-frames of His 
hearers ; the Church that continues His spirit has ever done 
the same. One of the chief uses of the philosophies assimi- 
lated by the Church was not so much to add new conclusions 
to thought, but to illustrate in new ways the ancient deposit 
of the truth. Accordingly, at the very beginning the Church 
became a Greek to the Greeks; she was a Platonist speaking 
about the Logos in order the better to make herself under- 
stood. Ina later age, pre-occupied with a different philo- 
sophy, she became Aristotelian. If her lot had in the early 
centuries been cast among the Chinese she would probably 
have utilised the true elements of Confucianism. But not 
only in the school, but in the mission fields, Christ, teaching 
through the Church, keeps up the olden practice which is 
also in keeping with the newest pedagogy. In Africa the 
missionaries have by means of analogies and illustrations 
to accommodate themselves to the thought-frames of the 
negro peasant. Now, as in the past, in China as in Judea, 
in the fields as well as in the schools, it is natural that 
Christ, through the successors of Paul, should speak a wis- 
dom among the perfect as well as give homely illustrations 
to babes; Christ in one case uses the Synoptic simplicity, in 
the other case the Johannine sublimity. 

Christ’s method of drawing His thoughts from what He 
saw prepares us for a consideration of His originality. For 
this manner had about it the freshness of the fields. He 
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does not give His thoughts at second-hand, with the ap- 
parent exception of His quotations from the prophets, whose 
message He had inspired. And so His contemporaries 
were puzzled by the speeches of One who had not been to 
school, and they were forced to confess that never did man 
speak as He. His school was nature and nature’s God. 
But this originality did not merely consist in what may be 
called an objective freshness of presentation, a freshness 
drawn from a direct vision of nature. There was also a 
subjective freshness, resulting from a complete candour in 
unfolding His own rich mind, and this revelation of an 
individual soul was necessarily stamped with originality, 
an originality that is thrown away by some through inac- 
tivity or want of courage. We see vistas of the world 
within as well as of the world without. He gives His 
disciples and us His own thoughts with an intimacy that 
is unsurpassed. For His disciples are to him not servants 
but friends. There is a confessional-like frankness about 
His words; He prepares the way for the candour of men’s 
confession of sins by confessing His own thoughts to God 
andman. ‘‘I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven 
and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent and hast revealed them to little ones.’’ ” 
We are made to know these “wise’’ and “ prudent’’ ones 
and what He thinks of them; the Pharisees’ hypocritical 
leaven and the fox-like mind of Herod. We hear Him 
praying aloud; He does not close the door on us, although 
we, in our prayers, are advised to close it on other men; His 
prayer after the Last Supper is given in St. John’s Gospel 
with a pathos and fullness that could not be invented any 
more than could the last acts and words of Socrates. We 
even hear Him, as it were, thinking aloud those wistful 
poignant thoughts concerning the capital of His mother- 
land : ‘‘ And when he drew near, seeing the city, he wept 
over it, saying : If thou also hadst known, and that in this 
thy day, the things that are to thy peace, but now they are 
hidden from thy eyes. For the days shall come upon thee; 
and thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee and compass 
thee round and straiten thee on every side, and beat thee flat 
to the ground, and thy children who are in thee. And they 
shall not leave in thee a stone upon a stone.’"* There are 


17 Matt. xi. 
18 Luke xix. 
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no reserves; He conceals nothing, not even the appalling 
physical weakness in the garden of Gethsemane. Because of 
this practice of laying bare the very secrets of His Soul He 
could say at His trial : ‘‘ I have spoken openly to the world. 
I have always taught in the synagogue and in the temple, 
whither all the Jews resort : and in secret I have spoken 
nothing.’’” 

This; great originality of Christ reveals itself abundantly 
in His teaching. Even His common sense applied to reli- 
gious matters is uncommon among His contemporaries. 
With the characteristic quality of a great mind, which 
carries common sense to a high degree, He concentrated 
on the essentials of religion, the love of God and the prac- 
tical love of the neighbour; whereas contemporary Jews 
were Offering gifts at the altar while forgetting obligations 
to parents; they were losing themselves in casuistry; they 
were tithing mint, and anise, and cummin. Accordingly 
He was rightly regarded as going counter to “ the traditions 
of men.’’ His judgments on men and things are uncon- 
ventional, and they give scandal to the strait-laced 

Pharisees. For His thought, more than that of any other 
man, is conformed to the “iudgment of God who does not 
judge according to face values, but pierces to the heart of 
men and things. This profound difference between the 
views of ordinary men and of God was taught in the 
Scriptures, and it was suspected by sages at the very dawn 
of Greek thought. One of the Greeks said: “‘We shall 
receive many surprises when we die.” But Jesus antici- 
pated the judgment, and introduced these surprises on 

earth. Wecannot now fully realize the startling character 
of some of his thoughts when first cast on a corrupt world. 

‘They were so opposed to the ordinary opinions that they 
had the reality and the form of paradoxes. The follow- 
ing instances may be given. His fundamental judgment 
about the “ world ’’ is that the first shall be last and the last 
first. He comes to bring not peace but the sword, and yet 
He says also that He gives a peace, not as the w orld giveth, 
not a world-peace which may be merely stagnant, not a 
Utopia which does not befit an earthly existence intended as 
atrial. Happy are the suffering! The least in the king- 
dom is greater than John the Baptist, although of all the 
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children of men there was none born greater thanhe. The 
despised Samaritan is more charitable than the priest and 
levite. The contrite publican is better than the rigid 
Pharisee. The widow's mites are more than the offerings 
of the rich. The penitent wastrel receives a better feast 
than his more sober brother, and causes more joy to the 
angels. Harlots have a better chance of salvation than 
the Pharisees, and the facts given in the Gospels serve to 
prove it. He that loses his life shall find it. He that 
humbles himself shall be exalted. He that is greatest 
amongst you shall be your servant. One thing is necessary. 
The speech in which these paradoxes are clothed is strik- 
ingly original. It has the characteristic of the greatest 
boldness, vastly greater than that of the greatest human 
geniuses remarkable for the daring of their figures. 
We may say of His figures what Pope Gregory the Great 
says of the parable of the sower, in which thorns are likened 
to riches, that, if a mere man were to suggest the likeness 
it would appear incredible.” Thus Christ speaks of strain- 
ing a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

The effort to soften down this bold teaching does injury 
to our Lord’s message. It would be robbed of its challeng- 
ing, arresting, and piquant character. Thus there is no 
need under pressure of materialistic objections to insert a 
gloss, and convert our Lord’s words, “ Be not solicitous for 
to-morrow,’ into “ Be not over-solicitous.’’ Christ does ad- 
vise us not to lay up treasures onearth. If Christ counselled 
the giving up of goods, it was but a corollary of His advice 
not to be solicitous for the future; the saints have in every 
age acted on this counsel and they are not inferior in human 
service to materialists who regard Christ’s teaching as 
uneconomic. That Christ did not put forward this teach- 
ing as obligatory on all for salvation is manifest from the 
fact that in the case of the rich young man He distinguishes 
between the one thing necessary to be saved—the keeping 
of the commandments—and the perfection of discipleship : 
“ Sell what thou hast and givetothe poor . . . . and 
come follow Me.’ Indeed it is this emphasis on the 
claims of the other world and the consequent indifference to 
earthly transient treasures that gives the message of Christ 
a value for all time; realities are viewed from the only per- 
manent standpoint, eternity. 

Christ’s plan of life, also, is unconventional. It was 


20 Hom'lia XV. in Envarg ‘2 Matt. xix. 
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entirely opposed to what the Jews expected of a triumphant 
Messiah. If Christ wished to fall in with the common 
opinion, He would have sought temporal rule and splen- 
dour. It was exactly what the false Messiahs did. It 
was precisely one of the three great temptations suggested 
to Him according to the Gospels. But Christ, so far from 
seeking earthly over-lordship, shrank from it and was insis- 
tent in forbidding it to His disciples. And thus He 
marked Himself off from the false seekers after power. 
But there was another thing that might well have been 
expected at the time of the Messiah; it was a startling 
display of His rare gifts. The Queen of the South wit- 
nessed a display of the wisdom and glory of Solomon. It 
was precisely another one of the temptations suggested to 
Christ to make a startling display of His gifts. But He 
that was greater than Solomon did not make the display of 
Solomon. What He asked men to learn of Him was not, 
as Augustine says, how to make worlds, visible and in- 
visible; not how to work miracles and raise the dead; but— 
and it must have appeared a bathos to carnal man—how to 
pe meek and humble. He that calls Himself the Way 
points out the way to Heaven in humiliation; the only 
antidote to a pride-festered world. That thread of humi- 
liation runs through His life. He wins life by His death. 
Mortality is the price of immortality. He does not meet 
force with force, but with meekness; strangest of para- 
doxes, He conquers the wolves through the sheep. The 
meekness that He recommends has in it something of the 
greatness of the quiet, natural forces, something of the great 
silence of God. His meekness at His trial was in striking 
contrast with the profitless rant and fury of the rabble; the 
unexpected silence of the Prisoner took Pilate by surprise; 
it was entirely new in human courts. 

Some modern writers have endeavoured to detract from 
the greatness of Christ’s experiential knowledge by recall- 
ing various difficulties known even to the Fathers of the 
Church. There are two of these difficulties which will be 
touched here as helping to suggest certain new aspects of 
our Lord’s knowledge; other difficulties belong more espe- 
cially to Scriptural exegesis. There is mention made of the 
wonder and questions of Jesus. It is said that wonder is 
due to ignorance. St. Thomas analysing “ wonder ’’ fol- 
lows the philosophy of Aristotle, and holds that it is due 
to the fact that one sees some effect and does not know the 
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cause. He accordingly supposes that wonder is an intel- 
lectual quality and cannot be present in the lower animals. 
That wonder is often due to ignorance of a cause need not 
be denied. But it does not seem to be always traceable to 
this psychological state. The very newness, or unusual 
character, of a thing seems to be quite sufficient for pro- 
ducing wonder, even though a person may very well know 
the cause of the event. One may know very well the nature 
of the exhausting sickness of an absent friend and may yet 
wonder at his emaciation when he is actually seen. One 
sees the efiect and knows the cause and yet wonders. It 
may be questioned, then, whether wonder is an exclusively 
intellectual quality, due to the vain search of a cause. In- 
deed it seems to be opposed to facts to hold that wonder 
cannot be present in the lower animals. These sometimes 
show all the signs of being startled. The presence of some- 
thing new and unusual, something that gives a shock to 
their ordinary knowledge, seems quite sufficient to produce 
a state of surprise. Dogs are startled by motors, but have 
grown accustomed to ordinary cars; the case is the same with 
young horses. It may be noted, as a similar phenomenon, 
that part of the opposition offered by men to new inventions 
and ideas and institutions by which they are startled is not 
due to any intellectual quality, but rather to the opposite. 
The questions put by Jesus can in part be explained as 
rhetorical questions which did not need an answer so far 
as He was concerned. They were often of utility, as im- 
pressing certain truths, much as the Socratic irony, also 
founded on questions, was useful. But in regard to 
Christ’s experiential knowledge may something have been 
added by putting questions tomen? St. Thomas answers 
that Christ was not taught anything by man or angel. The 
reason he gives is that Christ was the teacher of the human 
race, and it would be incongruous to hold that the teacher 
was Himself taught by men, just as it would be unworthy 
that a leader should be led. The argument is a strong one 
in regard to those matters which Christ came to teach men, 
that is, religious matters. But the argument does not 
affect such matters as carpentry. In regard to this and 
similar matters there would seem to be nothing incongruous 
in supposing that Christ did learn from men by interrogat- 
ing them, just as He learnt, so far as His experiential 
knowledge was concerned, by observing their actions. 


GARRETT PIERSE. 
Cc 











Che historical Value of Esdras I.—ill. 


THE book of Esdras-Nehemias is practically the only source 
we possess for the history of the Jewish people from the 
fall of Babylon, in 538, down almost to the beginning of 
the Greek period. This period was the most vital in the 
growth and development of the restored community; the 
people gradually accommodated themselves to the rather 
peculiar circumstances in which they found themselves, 
and the seeds were sown of those tendencies and institu- 
tions which were characteristic of later Judaism. The 
rise of the influence of the scribes, the narrow bigotry of 
the Pharisees and their punctilious observance of the law, 
the importance attached to the Sabbath, the development 
of the Synagogue service, these and many other similar 
features which distinguish later Judaism from the religion 
of the pre-exilic prophets all find their explanation in the 
historical situation described in the books of Esdras-Nehe- 
mias and the post-exilic prophets. 

It is not surprising, then, if the searchlight of criticism 
has been turned on this book, lest perchance it may 
contain some valuable secret not yet revealed. On closer 
study the book presents several difficult but interesting 
problems, and it must be set down to the credit of criticism 
that many valuable results have been arrived at, though 
some cherished and venerable traditions have to be set aside. 
In the present paper I shall deal only with the problems 
which arise in the first three chapters, because in regard to 
these the conclusions arrived at by a large number of critics 
are opposed to the doctrine of the inerrancy of the inspired 
writer. 

It will be convenient to consider the criticism of these 
chapters in two phases : (i) the views of those who may be 
called conservatives, who defend the historical accuracy of 
the chapters in their present form; and (ii.) the views of 
those who, especially in recent years regard the chronicler 
as unreliable and therefore to be rejected in case of a con- 
flict with other seemingly less suspected evidence. 
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I. 


According to the story of Esdras I.-III., Cyrus, after 
the capture “of Babylon in 538, issued a decree giving the 
Jewish exiles permission to return to their own land, and 
to rebuild the temple. The temple-vessels which had been 
taken away in 586 were handed over to Sheshbazzar, the 
‘* prince of Juda,’’ who came to Jerusalem as the leader of 
the first caravan of the returning exiles (ch. I.). The 
second chapter purports to give us a catalogue of those who 
came up on this occasion, including people, priests, levites, 
and temple-servants, and adds a list of offerings made for 
the restoration of the temple. The people set to work 
immediately to restore the altar and make preparations for 
the rebuilding of the temple. The work is begun with 
great rejoicing under leadership of Joshua and Zorobabel, 
in the second year of the return; but, owing to the difficulties 
created by the *‘ adversaries of Judah and Benjamin,’’ the 
work is interrupted and nothing further is done till the 
year 520, the second year of Darius I. (ch. III., IV. 1-6, 24). 
The obvious difficulty which this story presents is the 
prominent position which is taken by Zorobabel not only in 
the events of 520, but in the earlier attempt in 536, and even 
in the restoration of the altar immediately after the return 
of the exiles. The writer appears to have forgotten that 
Sheshbazzar, and not Zorobabel, was the leader in 536 as 
stated in chapter I.; on the other hand, all other sources 
which deal with the period (Aggaeus, Zacharias, III. 
Esdras, Josephus) agree in associating Zorobabel not with 
the reign of Cyrus, but with the reign 1of Darius I. Thus 
the writer in representing Zorobabel as the leader of the 
people during the events of 536—the building of the altar 
and temple—not only disagrees with all other authorities, 
but is inconsistent with himself. Radical critics trium- 
phantly point to this as one of the many instances in which 
the Chronicler shows himself absolutely unreliable as a his- 
torian, and hence they endeavour to reconstruct the history 
of this period without his help. Those who believe in the 
inerrancy of the inspired writer are compelled to search 
for a solution along different lines. They note that, though 
Zorobabel is usually associated with the reign of Darius, 
it does not follow that he was not also leader in the time 
of Cyrus, eighteen years before. Aggaeus and Zacharias 
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do not deal with the earlier period, so their silence proves 
nothing. Josephus depends exclusively on III. Esdras, 
which undoubtedly restricts the mission of Zorobabel to the 
reign of Darius. We are left to choose therefore between 
the authority of Esdras and that of the apocryphal work, 
and these scholars have no hesitation in deciding in favour 
of the former. They therefore endeavour to explain the 
relation between Sheshbazzar and Zorobabel, both of whom, 
according to this view, are represented by the writer of 
Esdras as leaders of the people in the early years of the 
reign of Cyrus. Two possible alternatives suggest them- 
selves. Either Zorobabel and Sheshbazzar are two names 
of the same individual, or Sheshbazzar held the position of 
governor for a brief period, and was succeeded by 
Zorobabel. 

The former view is defended by Van Hoonacher,! Lesétre,? 
Pelt, Cornely,* and may be regarded as the more common 
opinion among Catholics. The arguments in favour of it 
are given briefly by Van Hoonacher in his commentary, 
Les douze petits Prophetes, p. 541 ff. (a) Sheshbazzar 
is called not merely “prince,’’ but ‘‘ the prince’’ of Juda 
(Esdras I. 8); Zorobabel was son of Shealtiel son of King 
Jechonias and prince of Juda. (b) Sheshbazzar is repre- 
sented as leader of the emigrants (I. 5-11); Zorobabel 
appears in the same capacity (II. 1), as organiser of the 
community (II. 63), of the temple (III. 2), as represen- 
tative of the people in its relations with neighbouring 
peoples (IV. 2 ff). (c) It is the Jewish prince, Sheshbazzar, 
that laid the foundations of the temple (V. 16); Zorobabel 
is the founder according to III. (d) Sheshbazzar received 
from Cyrus the title of Pecha (Esdr. V. 14); Zorobabel was 
Pecha in 520 (Ag. I. 1), and in all probability his appoint- 
ment was due to Cyrus. 

It must be admitted that these arguments are rather for- 
midable. Nevertheless, many scholars regard them as 
insufficient and support the alternative view.5 The critical 
text according to these is Esdras V. 14 ff, from which they 


1 Etudes surla restauration juive aprés lexil de Babylone ; Revue Biblique, 
1901, p. 9; and in Commentary Les douze petits prophetes, p. 541 ff. 

2 Vigouroux, D. B., art. ‘ Zorobabel.’ 

3 Histoire de 1 Ancien Testament, IL., p. 369. 

* In‘roductio II., 1. p. 352. a 

5 Cf. Fischer, Die Chronologischen Fragen in den Buchern Esra-Nehemia, 
p. 26 ff. Nikel, Die Wiederherstellung des jiidischen Gemeinwesens, p. 44 ff. 
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deduce a totally different meaning from that which Van 
Hoonacher derives from it. 

The passage forms part of the report sent by the Satrap 
Tattenai to Darius concerning the second attempt to rebuild 
the temple in 520. When questioned by the civil authori- 
ties, the Jews alleged that Cyrus had given permission to 
build, and that he had delivered the sacred vessels “ unto 
one whose name was Sheshbazzar, whom he had made 
governor. . . . Then came this same Sheshbazzar and 
laid the foundations of the house of God,” etc. Now it 
must be borne in mind that the informant of Tattenai was 
naturally Zorobabel, the leader in the work which the 
satrap ordered to be suspended. How could Zorobabel 
speak of himself as ‘‘ one whose name was Sheshbazzar ”’ 
or ‘‘ this Sheshbazzar’’? Clearly in this Aramaic docu- 
ment, which the Chronicler has inserted in his work, Shesh- 
bazzar and Zorobabel are regarded as distinct persons. All 
the other arguments given by Van Hoonacher are answered 
sufficiently by saying that Sheshbazzar and Zorobabel bore 
the same title, and occupied the same position, but at 
different times. According to Nikel,® Sheshbazzar was a 
state official who looked after the interests of the Great 
King, the affairs of the community being managed by a 
council of Elders, and among the latter Zorobabel occupied 
a position of honour and influence as the descendant of the 
last king of Jerusalem. While Sheshbazzar lived Zorobabel 
had no official position, but on the death of the former he 
became governor (before 520).7 

But the text gives no hint that Zorobabel was merely a 
member of the council of Elders; he is described as taking 
the initiative in the work, and the terms in which the event 
is described are parallel to those in which the writer 
describes his action in 520 when he was really governor 
(V. 2, cf. III. 2). Neither of these explanations, there- 
fore, can be regarded as satisfactory. 


IT. 

Other modern critics approach the study of the problem 
along a different line. The Chronicler, as is generally 
admitted, adopted as the basis of his work a number of 
documents, viz. ‘ (a) An Aramaic document, containing the 


® Loc, cit. p. 50. 
7 Cf. also Selbie in Hastings, D. B., ‘ Zorobabel.’ 
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story of the rebuilding of the temple, 520, the building of 
the walls, and the firman of Artaxerxes I1. to Esdras, IV. 
24—VI. 18 + IV. 7-23; + VII. 12-16. (b) The memoirs 
of Nehemias. (c) The Memoirs of Esdras. (d) Lists. 
These documents he incorporated more or less intact; all 
the rest is the original work of the Chronicler himself, and 
to this latter category belongs the section in which we are 
at present interested, chaps. I.-IIT. 

The tendency of modern criticism is to minimise the 
historical accuracy of the Chronicler; it is admitted that 
when he confines himself to the reproduction of his sources 
his information is, as a rule, trustworthy; but “ his own 
contributions are largely inventions.’’® ‘* This is parti- 
cularly true of what he tells us about the return of the 
exiles, the foundation of the temple, and the suspension of 
the work in the reign of Cyrus.’’® Critics of this type 
have no hestitation in concluding that the “ redactor’’ is in 
error in associating Zorobabel with the work of 536; they 
go further and deny that there was any attempt to rebuild 
the temple in that year. Some, as Kosters, even deny 
that there was any return of the exiles before the time of 
Esdras. This latter view, first put forward by Kosters 
in his work Het Herstel van Israel, and accepted by 
Torrey,° has met with little favour, because it is in direct 
opposition not only to the book of Esdras itself, but to all 
the evidence supplied by the inscriptions concerning Cyrus. 
The Jewish community before the expedition of Esdras is 
repeatedly called the “Golah,” the returned exiles; the 
name Zerubabel indicates Babylonian origin, and therefore 
must have been borne by one who had returned from exile. 
Moreover, if we consider the mentality of the exiles them- 
selves, and the expectations aroused in them by the pro- 
phecies of Isaias (x1. ff.) and of Ezechiel, and, on the other 
hand, the policy of Cyrus as revealed by the cuneiform 
inscriptions, we are compelled to admit that the narrative 
of Esdras I. is strictly in accordance with all the facts 
otherwise known. Cyrus treated the subject nations with 
great liberality; he posed as their liberator from the yoke 
of Babylon, and even boasts : “I have permitted all peoples 
to return to their homes.’’ He deemed it good policy to pay 


8 W. H. Kosters, in Encycl. Bib. ‘ Esra.’ 
* Ibid. 
1° Composi‘ion and Historical Value of Ezr.-Neh., p. 53. 
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homage to the gods of the vanquished; we have positive 
evidence that he restored the gods of the Babylonian states 
to their own shrines, from which they had been taken by 
Nabonaid. What more natural than that he should act 
towards Israel and its God as he had acted towards all the 
other subject nations and their gods? If permission were 
given, there was certainly a group of exiles, the disciples of 
Ezechiel and all those who looked forward to the fulfilment 
of the prophecies of Isaias, who would gladly take advan- 
tage of their liberty. 

But while critics generally reject this theory of Kosters, 
they are almost at one in rejecting the historical accuracy of 
chapter III., in so far as it gives us an account of the 
rebuilding of the temple in the time of Cyrus. Their 
arguments are simply these: (i.) Zorobabel, according to 
all other sources, viz., Aggaeus, Zacharias, III. Esdras, 
and Josephus, is associated with the reign of Darius not of 
Cyrus; (1i.) Zorobabel actually rebuilt the temple in 520, 
and the terms in which Aggaeus and Zacharias describe the 
event exclude the possibility of an earlier attempt in 536. 
The conclusion is that chapter III.-IV. 6 is one of those 
parts of the Chronicler’s work which are ‘‘largely inven- 
tions.’ A somewhat different solution is given by Fischer™ 
and Batten.!2 They admit the force of these arguments, but 
rescue the historical accuracy of Esdras III., by maintain- 
ing that the latter is in reality a narrative of the rebuilding 
of the temple in the reign of Darius. There is a gap in the 
narrative after chapter I., which deals with the reign of 
Cyrus; chapter III. brings us down to the reign of Darius, 
and corresponds with the facts narrated by Aggaeus, 
Zacharias, etc. This latter, if well-founded, would effec- 
tually solve all difficulties; but when examined more closely 
one at least of the arguments on which it is based turns out 
to be unsound. 


The first argument needs but little elaboration. It states 
a fact which is generally admitted—in all other texts 
canonical and profane the activity of Zorobabel is consist- 
ently associated with the reign of Darius. It might be 
objected that, though this is so, yet these other sources do 
not exclude a visit of Zorobabel to Jerusalem in the time 


1 Op. cit. pp. 30-43. 
#2 Internat. Crit. Comm., p. 38 ff. 
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of Cyrus. An argument from silence in this case is of little 
value, since Aggaeus and Zacharias do not deal with the 
reign of Cyrus at all. But the evidence of III. Esdras 
seems to positively exclude an earlier visit of Zorobabel. 
According to III. Esdras III.-IV. Zorobabel attracted the 
attention of Darius when, as a young man, a member of 
the king’s bodyguard, he discoursed eloquently on the 
superiority of truth over wine, and the king. The story 
goes on to say that, on this occasion, Zorobabel received 
permission to return to Jerusalem to rebuild the temple 
and city. The story of the contest between the three 
youths is, of course a legend, but one which may conceal 
a kernel of truth. It is evident that in the mind of the 
writer the visit of Zorobabel in 520 was his first, and this 
is all the more remarkable because in all probability the 
work is based on our canonical Esdras. The writer of 
III. Esdras therefore must have been acquainted with a 
different tradition, which associated Zorobabel exclusively 
with the reign of Darius. We shall have occasion to refer 
to this point again later on; for the present we merely point 
out that the first argument indicated above appears to be 
fairly sound. The least that can be said is that if we had not 
the evidence of Esdras III. we should never have suspected 
a mission of Zorobabel in the time of Cyrus. 

We now come to the second argument. Is the narrative 
in Esdras III. the description of the rebuilding of the 
temple in the reign of Darius? There are several reasons 
why such an interpretation is unacceptable. (i.) We have 
the important passage in the Aramaic document, V. 16, 
which states expressly that the foundations of the temple 
were laid by Sheshbazzar in the reign of Cyrus: “Then 
came the same Sheshbazzar and laid the foundations of the 
house of God which is in Jerusalem; and since that time 
even until now hath it been in building, and yet is not com- 
pleted.”’ Of this text Batten says : “ It would be difficult 
to get more misstatements into a short space’’! The 
reason being, I presume, because it is inconvenient for his 
theory. (il.) Chapter III. itself just as clearly refers to 
the building in the reign of Cyrus and the interruption 
which lasted till the second year of Darius (see especially 
III. 7, 8, 1V. 5). Here again Batten discerns the bungling 


% Cf. Walde,* Die Esrabiicher der Septuagin‘a (Biblische Studien xviii. 4) 
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hand of the Chronicler who invented the whole story so as to 
suit the erroneous statement contained in the Aramaic docu- 
ment. (iii.) The III. Book of Esdras; which Batten holds in 
high esteem as a historical source, likewise presupposes a re- 
building in the time of Cyrus. As indicated above, 
III. Esdras places the mission of Zorobabel in the reign 
of Darius, and III. Esdras V. 47-73, which is parallel to 
Esdras III. 1—IV. 5, is therefore placed in the reign of 
Darius. But when he comes to speak of the interruption 
of the labours, he brings us back again to the reign of Cyrus ! 
To the Samaritans, who wished to participate in the work, 
Zorobabel and Joshua reply : “‘ We alone shall build to the 
God of Israel according as Cyrus, King of the Persians, 
commandedus. . . . They (the Samaritans) prevented 
the completion of the building all the time of the life of 
Cyrus the King . . . . until the reign of Darius.” 
(V. 70-73). It is clear that the author of III. Esdras 
was attempting to reconcile as best he could, a tradition 
that Zorobabel came first in the reign of Darius, with the 
text of Esdras which he had before him and which 
described Zorobabel’s work in the reign of Cyrus. He 
transferred the latter bodily to the reign of Darius, but 
forgot to eliminate the references to Cyrus. If the evidence 
of III. Esdras supports the view that Zorobabel first became 
prominent in the reign of Darius, it is equally clear that 
the writer was cognizant of an attempt to rebuild the temple 
in the reign of Cyrus. 

The fact that Aggaeus and Zacharias seem to speak of 
the foundations of the temple being laid for the first time 
in 520 does not exclude an earlier attempt. The latter in 
all probability was not of much account and the events of 
the intervening years may have obliterated all traces so that 
a new start had to be made. In any case the inactivity of 
the exiles on their return in 536 is unintelligible, and chap. 
III. of Esdras fits in naturally with what we know of the 
mentality of those who had wept by the rivers of Babylon 
when they remembered Sion. 

We are, in fact, met by the same problem which the 
author of III. Esdras had to meet and which he solved so 
awkwardly. We have in chap. III.-IV. of Esdras two 
series of facts which do not admit of combination: the 
rebuilding of the temple in the time of Cyrus and the inter- 
ference of Zorobabel and Joshua. Batten and Fischer, 
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following III. Esdras, have endeavoured to restore harmony 
by retaining 520 as the date of Zorobabel’s leadership and 
interpreting the chapter as referring to the building of the 
temple at that date; conservative scholars, as Van Hoon- 
acher, Nikel, etc., take the opposite view, accepting the 
obvious interpretation of chap. III. as referring to the 
reign of Cyrus, and postulating an earlier mission of Zoro- 
babel different from that referred to in other sources. Both 
solutions appear to be equally unacceptable, and the only 
other course which suggests itself is that the two facts 
referred to have nothing to do with each other, and that 
the references to Zorobabel are later additions to our text. 
With this solution we shall now deal. 


III. 


There are a few points on which comparative agreement 
has been arrived at among critics, and these may be made 
the starting-point in our search for a solution. 

The most important of these is that the list of the exiles 
given in chap. II. is not in its original position, and has 
really no reference to the caravan which returned with 
Sheshbazzar. As is well known, the list is repeated in 
Neh. VII., but this in itself does not exclude its presence 
in the earlier book, since in Neh. VII. it is given as the 
list of those ““ who came up at first’’ (Neh. VII. 5), and 
the writer may have intended to repeat the list. Internal 
evidence, however, proves that it is not a list of those who 
returned in 536. Some groups in the list (II. 20-35) are 
designated according to locality, which indicates that the 
installation had been already effected. Numerous details 
presuppose the existence of the temple, and the regular 
routine of temple-worship (62-68). Some of the names of 
the leaders are Persian (27), which indicates that a consider- 
able time had elapsed since the conquest of Babylon. 
Among the leaders are mentioned Nehemias, Mardochaeus, 
and (if we accept the reading of LXX. Cod. in Neh. VII. 
7) Esdras; if these are the well-known leaders of later times, 
the list must include the exiles who came up from Babylon 
at different periods down to a rather late date. Finally, 
the return of such a large body of exiles at this time is 
most improbable. If we remember that the city was in 
ruins, that the Jews left behind in 586, together with the 
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Idumeans who pressed onward from the South and the 
Samaritans from the North, occupied all the available terri- 
tory, and that the first caravan was composed chiefly of 
the poorer classes—the rich would naturally be rather slow 
to venture—it would be practically impossible for such a 
large caravan to obtain the necessaries of life. Further- 
more, we are not at a loss for the reason of the insertion of 
the list here. A reader of Neh. VII. identified the cata- 
logue there given as that of “those who came up at the first’’ 
with the caravan of Sheshbazzar, and transferred the list 
to the appropriate place after Esdras chap I. But in 
doing so he took a verse over and above, VIII. 1, which is 
identical with III. 1, and which has no connection with 
the catalogue of the exiles. Similarly the list of offerings, 
Neh. VII. 69-71, is repeated in Esdras II, 68-69, but is 
associated with a different object, the building of the 
temple instead of the walls, as in Nehemiah. The text 
shows traces of the different context in which the list 
originally stood ; the phrase “ when they came to the house of 
Jehovah,’’ II. 68, presupposes the existence of the temple, 
and is inconsistent with the latter part of the verse : “ they 
offered willingly for the house of Jehovah to set it up in 
its place.’’ 4 

The second point which I should like to emphasise 
is that the text of Esdras-Nehemias is not well 
preserved. I do not refer merely to the usual textual 
faults which in greater or less degree are common to all 
the books ; I mean that very early, before the existence of the 
LXX. and III. Esdras, our book was subjected to an 
elaborate process of editing, which in some points has had 
the effect of giving the story a totally different meaning. 
The most obvious instance is IV. 6-23, which deals with the 
building of the walls, and now finds itself embedded in a 
section dealing with the temple. The insertion of the list 
in chap. II. which has been discussed above, is another 
instance. Van Hoonacher” (who is followed by Lagrange,’® 
Pelt,)” Touzard,'* has proved that the mission of Nehemias 
preceded that of Esdras, and holds that Esdras 7-10 should 
be read after the whole book of Nehemias. The arrangement 

14 Cf, Batten ad. loc. 

15 Nehemie et Esdras and a number of other works on the same subject. 

16 Cf. Revue Biblique, 1894, p. 580. 


17 Histoire de T Ancien Tesiament IL., p. 385-6. 
18 Cf. Revue Biblique, 1915, p. 112 ff. 
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given by Batten is still more complicated. Each trans- 
position involved a number of minor changes, so as to make 
the transposed section harmonise with its new context. If 
we bear these two facts in mind, namely that chap. II. is 
a later addition, and that the text was handled freely at a 
later date, we shall arrive at the true explanation of the 
problem. 

Now, the insertion of the list of exiles in chap. II., con- 
taining, as it does, the names of Zorobabel and Joshua, 
necessarily affected the rest of the narrative. The list 
purported to be a list of those who returned in 536, and as 
Zorobabel and Joshua are mentioned among the leaders, 
it was taken for granted that they were the leaders in all 
the activities of the exiles in the period immediately 
succeeding the return. The text in its original form con- 
tained merely a general statement of the building of the 
altar and temple by the exiles;'it would naturally strike 
a reader as strange that the two leaders were not mentioned, 
and so a few words were inserted which attribute the 
initiative to Zorobabel and Joshua. This is the hypothesis 
to which all the available data point, and we now turn 
to the passages concerned to see whether they betray any 
signs of their secondary character. 


The two passages which mention Zorobabel and Joshua 
are III. 2 and 8-9. 


(a) 2. [Then stood up Joshua the son of Jozadak, and his brethren 
the priests, and Zerubabel, the son of Shealtiel, and his 
brethren, and builded the altar of the God of Israel, to 
offer burnt-offerings thereon, as it is written in the law of 
Moses the man of God.] 3. And they set the altar upon 
its base, etc. 


Batten remaks on V. 3: “This verse has been a sore 
puzzle to interpreters. Sense cannot be extorted from it 
as it stands.’’ He himself corrects the text in accordance 
with a manuscript of III. Esdras, but his reconstruction 
is purely arbitrary. Most of the difficulties disappear if 
verse 2 is eliminated. It is to be noted that the building 
of the altar is mentioned twice, which confirms the hypo- 
thesis that one of these two verses is an interpolation. The 
reason of the insertion is obvious from what has been stated 
above—the intrusion of the list in chap. II. inevitably 
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brought about the mention of Zorobabel in relation to all 
the works undertaken by the exiles. 


(b) 8. Now in the second year of their coming into the house of 
God at Jerusalem, in the second month, [began Zerubabel, 
the son of Shealtiel, and Joshua, the son of Jozadak, and 
the rest of their brethren the priests and the Levites, and 
all they that were come out of the captivity unto Jerusa- 
lem, and] appointed the Levites from twenty years old 
and upward to have the oversight of the work in the house 
of Jehovah. 9. [Then stood Joshua with his sons and his 
brethren, Kadmiel and his sons, the sons of Judah, to- 
gether, to have the oversight of the workmen in the house 
of God: the sons of Henadad with their sons and their 
brethren the Levites.] 10. And when the builders laid 
the foundation of the temple 


The difficulties in this passage tend to confirm our 
suspicions that the text is not in its original form. Let 
me quote Batten once more: “In this text we notice a 
sentence that is never finished, v. 8; Zerubabel et al. began 
something, but we are not told what they began, or what 
the result was. We have two distinct statements about 
superintendence, in one place of the Levites, in the other 
of Joshua. Finally we learn that the builders began or 
laid the foundations of the temple, but it goes no further,” 
(p. 117.) In other words, we have two narratives of the 
commencement of the work, and two accounts of the super- 
intendence. Batten again follows III. Esdras, but his 
text is merely conjectural. The omission of the two pas- 
sages which refer to Zorobabel and Joshua, and which are 
given in brackets, suffices to restore order where otherwise 
there is only confusion. 

One should not expect to find in a passage so brief and of 
so conventional a character any marked linguistic peculiari- 
ties which would indicate its later origin. Yet there is a 
remarkable variation in the use of the Divine names in the 
passages with which we are dealing. In the whole of 
chapter IIT. the name Jehovah. occurs nine times and the 
name Elohim four times; of these four, three are found in 
the passages which we have found suspicious on other 
grounds, and in these the name Jehovah does not occur. 
The other instance of Elohim is found in a phrase which is 
looked upon as a gloss for other reasons, viz., the phrase, 
‘* into the house of God,’ inv. 8. This striking variation 
can hardly be accidental. 
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It may be well to remark that the rehandling of the text 
of Esdras took place before the origin of the LXX. and of 
the apocryphal book of Esdras, so that in most cases the 
corruption is found in all our available documents. We 
are obliged to have recourse to arguments of a less peremp- 
tory nature, derived from the context remote and proximate. 
In the present instance these arguments are as conclusive 
as it is possible for such arguments to be, and they are 
borne out by the evidence of disturbance in the text itself. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the difficulties from which 
this slight correction of the text delivers us. The question 
of the relation between Sheshbazzar and Zorobabel does not 
arise ; each occupies his rightful place, the former as leader 
in 536, the latter in 520; the text of Esdras is brought into 
conformity with other sources in confining the activity of 
Zorobabel to the reign of Darius, while the narrative of the 
Chronicler in I.-III. agrees with the evidence presented by 
the Aramaic source in chap. V. 


Epwarp J. KISSANE. 














Sociology, Health Bill and Eugenics. 


In the more highly civilised nations the tendency in recent 
times has been to emphasise the importance of the race as 
distinct from the individuals that compose it, and, as an 
almost necessary consequence, to favour State control in 
nearly every department of human activity. The mem- 
bers are regarded, not in a metaphorical but in a literal 
sense, as parts of a highly complex living organism; what- 
ever life or merits they may claim as their own is, in com- 
parison with what they derive from society, too insignifi- 
cant to call for serious attention from the enlightened 
student of social evolution. So far has the idea progressed 
that a new science, Sociology'—too tentative, though, as 
yet to claim to be a science in any real sense—has been 
devised to explain in theory what the legislative authorities 
have already accepted asa fact. The underlying principles 


may be given in the words of two of its prominent 
supporters : 


Instead of the old antithesis [says one] between the individual and 
society, modern science discovers a complete harmony between them. 
Neither could exist without the other. The science of the individual 
and the science of society are inseparable: every philosophical and moral 
question will end by being a social question. The psychologist, in 
studying the individual, sees that his faculties and tendencies are a 
heritage from the race and the species, and so from society. What 
would be left of the individual if we took from him all that he owes to 
society? The moralist who without bias tries to find a national origin 
for the laws of his science discovers them in the general conditions of 
society, and the conditions of society are nothing but the conditions of 
physical and intelligent life. The whole universe is but one vast society 
in process of formation, and so social science, the crown of all the 
sciences, will one day disclose to us the secret of the universe.” 


1 For an interesting account of its various forms, objective and subjective, 
the reader may consult two articles by Fr. T. Slater, 8.J., in an earlier 
issue of the LT.Q. (1911, pp. 1-16, 158-171)—from which our two 
quotations are taken. 

2A. Fouillée, La Science Soc, Conttemporaine, p. vi. 
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The second contrasts the ideals and methods of the older 
and newer schools of thought : 


The meaning of society [according to the former] was to be reached 
through a study of the individual. The study of the individual’s mind 
and of the individual’s interests constituted the science of man. Society 
was considered as an aggregation of these. Put equally briefly, the 
meaning of the ruling conception of the new era in the application of 
the theory of organic evolution to society almost reverses this position. 
According to the new conception the individual is only to be understood 
through the meaning of the social process... . It is in the social 
process alone that we have the full meaning of man and of the laws 
which are governing his development. The social process has its own 
interests, its own experiences, its own laws, its own psychology, its own 
meaning. And it is this meaning of the social process which is every- 
where in the ascendant in history, controlling the meaning of the indi- 
vidual, slowly imposing itself upon his interests, and in the end com- 
pletely governing his development. .. . The real truth is that it is 
the meaning of the social process which is constructing the human 
mind. This is the most pregnant idea in Western thought at the 
present time, and it is with preliminary aspects of it that recent develop- 
ments like Pragmatism are beginning to be occupied.* 


Stripped of its extravagant embroidery, the idea is prob- 
ably as old as the human race, certainly as old asChristianity 
The oneness of the human family, and the heritage of weal 
or woe bequeathed by the race to each newly-born member, 
were never better illustrated than in the Christian dogmas 
of original sin and the Redemption. The interdependence 
of the members, and the need and obligation of mutual help, 
were inculcated from the first in the Church’s insistence on 
charity—the virtue that embraces all mankind and ranks 
highest in hercalendar. And the most dogmatic and self- 
satisfied discoverer of the “‘new’’ theory of “society as a 
living organism,’’ functioning as a separate whole and 
giving new life to the individual cells that compose it, might 
learn something from St. Paul’s sublime conception of the 
human race—past, present and future—as the “ mystical 
body ’’ of Christ. ‘As the body is one and hath many mem- 
bers: and all the members of the body, whereas they are 
many, yet are one body : so also is Christ. For in one Spirit 
were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether bond or free . . . [Christ] from whom the whole 
body, being compacted and fitly joined together, by what 
every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the 


*B. Kidd, Principles of Wes‘ern Civilization, pp. vii,-viii, 
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measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in charity.’ 4 

But, old as in essence it really is, the idea, in the quarters 
from which it now emanates, marks a reaction from theories 
that refused on principle to acknowledge its existence. 
The Catholic principles of unity, interdependence and 
mutual help were brushed aside wherever the “ Reforma- 
tion’ was triumphant, and the theory of Individualism 
selected in their place. Not merely in religious matters; 
in secular as well. The ethics of the Manchester school— 
that were really no ethics at all, but a blind worship of 
individual strength and ability—dominated the industrial 
situation; the Governments of the day thought they did 
their work when they protected life and property; and 
any departure from the laisser-faire principle was—as the 
spokesman of Individualism, J. S$. Mill, put it—‘‘ unless 
required by some great good, a certain evil.’’ Time and 
human nature have had their revenge. The evils of the 
system were too gross and glaring to be tolerated. Not to 
go too far for illustrations, the Irish land problem was 
settled on principles that, as one of the “ philosophers ”’ 
sadly confessed, ‘“‘banished the Manchester theory to Mars’”’ ; 
and the English Factory Acts, ranging from 1802 to the pre- 
sent day, embodied at every stage a determined protest 
against the fundamental principle. The fact that, even in 
normal years, the taxation for public services has grown to 
at least ten times the amount it was 100 years ago, is proof 
enough that the State has come to realise its long-neglected 
obligations. Broadly speaking, children are educated and 
medically treated free of cost, adult workers are protected 
by the State and guaranteed compensation for injuries sus- 
tained, old people assured a moderate competence at the 
expense of their younger or more fortunate fellow-citizens. 
All quite as it should be. But it would seem as if, in the 
enthusiasm of a great reaction, the human mind can rarely 
rest satisfied with the golden mean; the passage is generally 
from one vicious extreme to another almost equally vicious ; 
the pendulum swings to the other side instead of stopping 
at the point of stable equilibrium. There is a strong ele- 
ment of truth in the German philosopher’s summary of 
development as “‘ thesis, antithesis, and synthesis ’’—the 
“thesis ’’ representing the undesirable extreme against 
which reaction sets in, the “ antithesis ’’ the equally unde- 


*I. Cor, x i., 13: Ephesians, iv., 16, 
D 
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sirable extreme to which the reaction leads, and the “‘ syn- 
thesis’’ the ultimate result combining the advantages of both 
positions and eliminating the points that made them unde- 
sirable. History offers many an example. There were 
abuses under the old régime in France; they could have been 
removed without danger to the many excellent developments 
that marked the time; but the forces of indignation, once 
let loose, could not be held in check; they shook the fabric 
of civilization, overturned the old institutions in Church 
and State, and blotted out the very name of God from the 
Statute Book. In the late Middle Ages there were abuses 
in the Church; they could, and would, have been removed 
in time; but that was too slow, and the ideal too tame, for 
the spirits of revolt; the ‘“ Reformation’’ was launched, 
Europe divided into hostile camps, and half the civilized 
world robbed of Christ’s legacy of mercy. So it is with 
the centralizing movement to-day. It seems to be forgotten 
that, while society has got its rights and the State an over- 
lordship that justifies its interference with any exercise of 
private freedom that endangers public welfare, still the in- 
dividual has rights with which no state can legitimately 
interfere—rights based on the fact that he is destined for 
an infinitely longer and higher life than that of the State, 
and that at the final bar of justice he will be approved or 
condemned, not so much for his services to the State (though 
they count, too) as for the manner in which he lived his 
individual life and fulfilled (in face, perhaps, of State 
threats and persecution) the law written on his conscience 
by the hand of God Himself. In Ireland we need no 
reminder of the fact; of those whose names we hold in 
benediction many realized the principle and sealed it with 
their blood. But the opposite theory is the one just now 
in fashion. And so in the worker's sphere we hear, or 
heard for a time, rumours of a policy that was dangerously 
like industrial conscription; in the educational line, we 
find a contempt for the claims of minorities and for the 
natural rights of the parent, culminating (in our own coun- 
try) in the threat of a Bill that ignores even the rights of 
the majority and hands over to two unqualified State offi- 
cials of alien race the control of a system that will mould 
the education and morals of our nation. And, in a wider 
sphere, we are asked by the new prophets to prepare for the 
advent of a State Socialism that will direct every movement 
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of our lives, rob us of the last vestige of real personal free- 
dom and initiative, and drill us like conscript soldiers in 
the service of a glorified workhouse. 

Pending this very undesirable consummation, the advo- 
cates of State omnipotence have not been idle. One of the 
latest results of their efforts is the “Ministry of Health 
Act, 1919.’’® Like other Bills already mentioned, this, 
too, marks the last step in a process of protest and reaction 
that, up toa certain point, was sadly needed and thoroughly 
justifiable. |The conditions of the industrial workers in 
England at the beginning of the last century were as bad as 
could be tolerated in any half-civilized community; and, 
of course, in the poisoned laissez-faire atmosphere of the 
time, the State took no steps to save them from the fatal 
effects of insanitary surroundings. They had to wait for 
another half century for the first timid effort at relief.® 
Some 18 years later, a further slight improvement was 
effected ; and there, in spite of slight efforts at reform, things 
remained till within the last few years. But, though 
legislation lagged behind, there was a strong public feeling 
in favour of medical assistance; and the movement was 
strengthened enormously by the Eugenist teachings of Sir F. 
Galton and by the formation of the Eugenic Society, based 
onhis principles. But here again we had the swing 
of the pendulum. The supporters of the new campaign 
carried their principles so far, and advocated State inter- 
ference to such an extent, that the first Bill framed on the 
Eugenic model had to be rejected.” Not at all discouraged 
by their failure, they set to work again. Success crowned 
their efforts. | Within seven years they secured the support 
of the legislators, and the “ Ministry of Health Act ’’— 
really theirs, though put forward as a Government mea- 
sure—reached the Statute Book last June. 

Most of the clauses of the Bill are devoted to technical 
arrangements with which we have no concern—the only 
point worth calling attention to being the rather suspicious 
fact that matters of no small moment are left to 
be decided by Orders in Council. The important 
sections are the second and third, which indicate, 
respectively, the general powers and duties of the 
new Minister of Health and the arrangements made for 

59 and 10 Geo. 5. Ch. 21. 


In the year 1848. 
7The Mental Deficiency Bill of 1912. 
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transfer, from or to him, of the powers held by himself or 
(hitherto) by other public departments. We may confine 
ourselves to the former, which reads : 

It shall be the duty of the Minister, in the exercise and performance 
of any powers and duties transferred to or conferred upon him by or in 
pursuance of this Act, to take all such steps as may be desirable to 
secure the preparation, effective carrying out and co-ordination of 
measures conducive to the heaith of the people, including measures for 
the prevention and cure of diseases, the avoidance of fraud in connexion 
with alleged remedies therefor, the treatment of physical and mental 
defects, the treatment and care of the blind, the initiation and direction 
of research, the collection, preparation, publication and dissemination 
of information and statistics relating thereto, and the training of persons 
for health services. 


The Act, as a whole, applies only to Great Britain. But 
Ireland has not been neglected, as the tenth section shows : 

For the purpose of promoting the health of the people of Ircland and 
exercising the powers conferred on him by this Act, the Chief Secretary 
shall be the Minister of Health for Ireland, and it shall be his duty as 
such Minister to take all such steps as may be desirable to secure the 
preparation, effective carrying out and co-ordination of measures con- 
ducive to health, ete. [As above. ] 

Provision is then made for the establishment (and re- 
muneration of members) of a Council ‘‘ for the purpose of 
giving advice and assistance and making proposals to the 
Chief Secretary in connection with his powers and duties 
under the Act ’’; and the last paragraph of the section in- 
forms us that “save as aforesaid or as otherwise expressly 
provided in this Act, the foregoing provisions of this Act 
shall not apply to Ireland.’’ The Council has been formed 
and is already doing important work.’ The powers specified 
in the third section have not yet been transferred, and 
further Parliamentary action is needed for the purpose. 
But the establishment of a health system in Ireland, cor- 
responding in essentials to the British model, is, we may 
take it, one of the probabilities of the near future. 

Anything wrong in all that? Well, no—nothing essen- 
tially wrong. Rather the reverse. The existence of the 
Ministry is one of the most satisfactory proofs that the 
State is at last alive to the duties it owes to society generally 

8 Mainly preparing for the administration of the ‘‘ Medical Treatment 
of Children Act *’—passed on the 29th May last. The Act will be operative 
for the present only in the six County Boroughs: and parents, if they 
so decide, may object in eachindividual case, So far as we can hear—but 
we claim no official information—there is some trouble about ‘ individual’ 
examination, 
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and, in particular, to the classes and members that are 
unable to make due provision for their own physical well- 
being. But—and it is an important ‘* but ’’—the powers 
conveyed in the words just quoted are very vague and 
extensive. They will cover almost anything. How far 
they may be utilized, in what sense they may be interpreted, 
what practices may be tolerated, encouraged or even posi- 
tively enjoined—all that is a matter largely for the discre- 
tion of the Ministry itself. If its members and agents were 
governed by the Christian or Catholic ideal—as we hope 
will be the case in Ireland—all would work out for the 
best. But, in Great Britain at all events, the indications 
are that the predominant ideal is the Eugenic or neo- 
Malthusian. And that brings Catholics face to face with 
one of the most important and difficult problems that could 
possibly confront them. 

That the Eugenic star is in the ascendant will hardly be 
denied, we think, by anyone who has studied the propa- 
ganda of the last twelve years or got reliable information 
regarding the policy favoured and followed by the official 
representatives of the new Ministry. Statements by 
irresponsible individuals may, of course, be conveniently 
repudiated at any time; but it is at least suggestive that the 
protagonists of Eugenics are the strongest supporters of the 
new administration, while warnings against the Bill are 
confined almost exclusively to the sections of the public 
that found the theory itself defective or dangerous or posi- 
tively immoral. And any doubt we might have on the 
subject is effectively removed by a document presented to 
the Ministry by its own chief medical officer, and recently 
published by the Ministry itself.1° “What is needed [we 
are told] is nurture and education, and the study and prac- 
tice of the science of Eugenics—including the encourage- 
ment of worthy parenthood, the discouragement of un- 
worthy—right through civilized society ’’’ (p. 50); and the 
“national policy’ is to include, as its most important 
item, ‘Eugenics and the principles of sound breeding ’ 
(p. 99). 

With a science of Eugenics prepared to take its proper 
place in the scale of importance—ready to make allowance 


®* Cf. Articles by Mr. H. Robbins in the Month (June, 1919, Febru- 
ary, 1920), and Tablet (Dec. 27th, 1919, Jan. 10, 1920), ete. 

10 An Outline of the Practice of Preventive Medicine: by Sir George 
Newman, K.C.B., M.D. ;° presented to Parliament by command of His 
Majesty (124 pp.). 
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for the claims of every other science and to respect the 
liberty for which every decent-minded man counts the world 
well lost—no Catholic will have any feeling but approval. 
He knows only too well the havoc wrought by the propaga- 
tion of physical disease, insanity and criminal tendencies 
through the marriage of people absolutely or relatively unfit 
to be the fathers and mothers of a future generation; and 
he notes that his Church, with a view to lessening the evil, 
established diriment impediments which the ignorant anti- 
Eugenists of the ‘ Reformation’’ swept aside as Papal 
shackles on the march of human freedom. If the temporal 
progress of his nation appeals to him, as of course it does, 
if he is anxious to lessen the sum-total of pain and suffering 
and to see every man and woman of his race lead full, con- 
tented, human lives, then his attitude towards securing 
one of the essential conditions—health and _ physical 
strength—can be nothing but one of enthusiasm. Or, if 
religious motives make a greater appeal, they, too, are avail- 
able: taking men in the mass, a well-developed body is no 
mean help towards progress in the moral and spiritual life, 
and, apart from that, no artistic cult that was ever devised 
can teach the reverence that the Christian feels for what 
now is, and is destined to be for ever, the temple of the 
Spirit. But, for all that, of the two elements that con- 
stitute the dual nature of man, the body is the second, not 
the first. For the Christian at all events, there is an im- 
mortal soul, and its least activity is higher than the most 
finished development of mere physical action. Bodily 
qualities are good, gifts of God and reflexions of His excel- 
lence; but above them stand the intellectual, higher still 
the moral, and highest of all the religious. Encourage the 
lower by all means, but let them know their place; they are 
not the ultimate test of human progress; only in so far as 
they promote, or are at least consistent with, the develop- 
ment of the higher faculties, can they claim the support of 
a Christian community. There may be “ Eugenists ’’ who 
admit all that; but if there be, they have sadly failed to 
make their voices heard above the babble and clamour of 
their pagan confréres. The school that calls itself 
‘* Eugenic ’’ worships bodily fitness and nothing else; in the 
official memorandum already cited we have looked in vain 
for a clear statement that anything higher than physical 
efficiency is the end and object aimed at. There we must 
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take our stand, and challenge the idol with the feet of clay. 
The human race has been struggling through weary cen- 
turies “ working out the beast ’’; it will not go back to the 
“ape and tiger’’ without a protest. Epicurus is dead, 
and so for a long time was the doctrine he taught; we have 
lived to see it revived, but there is enough Christianity left 
to keep men from going down to the ethics of the stock-yard, 
or back to the swine philosophy. We refuse to accept as 
the highest specimen of mankind the prize bully of the 
gladiatorial arena, to look with approval on the lawless 
“superman’’ of Nietzsche, or to enthrone a Samson or 
Hercules on the altar of Christ. 

Against this quasi-deification of the body, as well as 
against the theory of a quasi-omnipotent State, Catholics 
must register a vigorous protest. The Church fully admits 
the right of the State to promote, by all reasonable means, 
the health and physical fitness of its subjects and to protect 
the community from the inroads of vice and disease; but 
she is still more anxious that all this be done without increas- 
ing the sum-total of human sin—whether in the positive 
Eugenic methods adopted, or through the dangers and temp- 
tations involved in enforced celibacy. Not an easy matter 
to balance the advantages on both sides and to fix the prac- 
tical policy! No, not by any meanseasy. It involves the 
trouble that Catholic theologians have always found in de- 
ciding on the proper course when occasions of sin arise, 
when incidental evil consequences follow from an act in 
itself legitimate, when co-operation with an evil system is 
advocated for the sake of the predominantly good effect—in 
a word, when advantage of any kind is associated with an 
evil or dangerous policy. The problem will not be solved 
on the lop-sided and intolerant principles of an organization 
too young to know its own defects : it demands the genius 
and experience of a Church that has studied and guided 
human nature for the last nineteen centuries. And the 
difficulty involved in the solution explains the slight discrep- 
ancy of view visible even in the statements made by the best 
exponents of her doctrine. 

Several schemes furnish legitimate matter for debate. 
And the chief, perhaps, is the policy of compulsory segre- 
gation. The remedy has been advocated by Eugenists as a 
useful means of protecting Society—future generations 
especially—from the undesirable activities of its weak- 
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minded, dangerously-diseased, or criminally-disposed mem- 
bers. If applied with suitable precautions, a Catholic 
finds no strong reason for condemning it on principle. The 
preset policy of the Church, we admit, is not in its favour; 
but, granted State action for good cause shown, a change in 
that policy is not at all impossible. After all, the State’s 
action in this respect would be dictated by consideration 
for the individual’s own interests and, still more, for those 
of the race; and the policy, when suitably applied, involves 
no necessary violation of the moral law. Granted that 
loss or curtailment of personal liberty is per se objection- 
able, is it not imposed at present in a great variety of cases 
which no moralist thinks of condemning! And, in the 
system advocated, would there not be more than compen- 
sating benefits? First of all, the man would be protected 
from the very unpleasant consequences of his own folly. 
Secondly, he would be kept from inflicting on his family, 
and perhaps on his partner, very serious mental and physi- 
cal afflictions from which they have every right to be safe- 
guarded. If we admit, and as Catholics we must, that a 
man who assumes parental responsibility is bound to make 
provision for the mental, moral and physical well-being 
and education of his family, how can we deny that the 
assumption of parenthood in circumstances that make the 
fulfilment of the obligation practically impossible is a sin- 
ful act that may be condemned and prevented by competent 
authority! We are sometimes told that the other partner 
may acquiesce in the situation and face the danger; quite 
true, if the rights renounced and dangers faced be personal ; 
but where is the justification for handing away the rights 
of other and independent human beings—the children for 
whose well-being the parents are obliged by the law of 
Nature to provide? Weare told, moreover, that, from the 
children’s point of view, even a diseased life is better than 
none. Perhaps; but in many of the cases under review we 
doubt it. When the surroundings are moral and religious, 
when the spiritual life can flourish in spite of physical 
deformity and suffering—as it did in the case of so many 
of our saints—the principle is true; but what if the dangers 
be to soul as well as body, and if only the very special grace 
of God can save the children from ultimate destruction 241 
The matter may be argued, we admit, but it only leads to 


eal Matt., xxvi, 24: ‘it were better for him, if that man had not been 
rm.’ 
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our third suggestion. Whatever the parents may do in 
their own regard, whatever advantage even a diseased life 
may be to the offspring, the community has got a right to 
protect itself. If public authority may segregate a luna- 
tic, criminal or leper, may it not also, by adopting the same 
moral and reasonable method, prevent acts leading to the 
birth of children who, in all human probability, will have 
to be supported at the public expense or become centres of 
moral and physical contagion 412 

And, perhaps, our best justification of the policy is the 
fact that, in its voluntary form, it has already been suc- 
cessfully carried out in practice. In America there are 
numerous institutions for the feeble-minded : two of them, 
at Waverley and Templeton, were visited by a British 
Commission some fifteen years ago and were found to be 
working with an astonishing amount of success; the 
patients themselves were happy, their relatives pleased, the 
public reconciled because, in any other system, the expense 
and danger would be ever so much greater. In England 
there is a similar institution at Alderley Edge; and over 
half a dozen Catholic Homes for defective children, and 
one for adults, under the care of the Servants of the SS. 
Hearts. But the best example of all is the Catholic colony 
at Ursberg in Bavaria. In 1911 the inmates numbered 
about 1,500; they included idiots, feeble-minded, epileptics, 
deaf and dumb, blind, cripples and invalids; were under 
the control of the Sisters of St. Joseph, aided by priests, 
teachers and voluntary workers; were thoroughly contented 
with their lot, gave no trouble, and—through careful super- 
vision when the sexes met—were kept from perpetuating 


2 As admitted above, the view is not supported by the present policy of 
the Church. She disqualifies no one for bodily defects except the young 
(canon 1067 of the code)—the impotent (1068) are already disqualified 
by natural law—and no one for crime except in the limited sense specified 
in canons 1074, 1075 and 1078. A former contributor (Fr. Barry, I.T.Q., 
1907, pp. 458-465) drew attention to the fact that the impediment 
Ecclesiae ve'titum might be utilized by the Bishop for the purpose. It 
must be admitted, though, that, according to present legislation (1039, 
§ 1) this would operate only temporarily. But, if the Church decided 
to go further, she would have her own record to support her. When she 
was freer to act than she is now, she prohibited marriage absolutely in 
case of all persons undergoing life-long public penance, and of all guilty 
of wife-murder, abduction of another’s wife, murder of a priest, incest of 
certain kinds, attempted marriage witha nun, murder of one’s own 
child, ete. [Cf. Mare., Th. Mor., II., 1984, Pirhing, Jus. Can., IV., 16 
(11), Gasparri, De Matr., I., 475, 2°: ete.] 
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the defects that Eugenics aims at eliminating.“ These vol- 
untary institutions give good grounds for hope that a 
compulsory system might be adopted with success. But, 
as we said above, and as Fr. Gerrard insists,“ if adopted 
at all, it must be adopted with suitable precautions. The 
grading of the feeble-minded, with a view to keeping each 
in the sphere that suits him best, must be carefully attended 
to. The selection of the inmates must be in the hands, not 
of the extravagant fanatics who seem at present to 
control the Health Ministry,” but of decent-minded 
Christian men, gifted with prudence and ability, guided 
by extensive experience, and governed by high humanitarian 
and religious ideals. Zeal for improvement must not be 
allowed to develop into the bullying and tyranny of narrow- 
minded State officials. And, finally, if the system is 
adopted, there must be no exception made in favour of 
the rich. 

As things are developing, this last consideration would 
seem to be by no means the least important. The little 
handbook, just mentioned in the note and based (we may 
take it) on actual experience, takes it for granted that the 
operation of the Health Act will be confined to the poor; 
the statement is confirmed by our latest communications 
from Glasgow priests—men who are in actual touch with 
the activities the pamphitet denounces. In actual prac- 
tice that will mean, not merely that there will be one law 
for the poor and another for the rich, but that the poor (as 
such) will be treated as the lunatic or syphilitic—as people 
whose marriage may be discouraged or prohibited by any 
means the State may adopt. That is a false and immoral 


13 For interesting details see The Church and Eugenics (by Fr. T. J, 
Gerrard) from which we borrow the facts, 

4 Ibid. Ar 

15 We have just got copies of the ‘ Health Forms’ issued by the Public 
Health Department in Glasgow—where the new prophets seem to be 
engaged in a specially vigorous campaign. They provide for records of 
the most intimate description, and we hope that every Catholic mother 
will have respect enough for herself to have none for them. There is a 
small hand-book also (printed by D. Pepler, St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, 
Sussex—price ls.), plentifully interspersed with gruesome figures of 
the dragon, devil, gallows, headsman’s block, and last resting-place of 
‘Old Free Man.’ The style suggests the slightly-exeggerated outbursts 
of a ‘saeva indignatio.’ But the general moral is clear. If all this be 
submitted to, slaves have been freed in vain. 

16 Tn fact, it would seem to follow from the principles of the Act, Free 
public aid and inspection go hand in hand—and the rich can dispense 
with the former. 
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principle. Among the poor there are many whose unfor- 
tunate condition is due to vice or degeneracy ; if so, let them 
take their stand in the other categories and be treated ac- 
cordingly. But to assert that the offspring of the physically- 
sound, moral, and hard-working poor is likely to be a danger 
to the State, or a clog on its efficiency, is to assert what no 
one outside the fetid atmosphere of a diseased industrialism 
will dare to corroborate. We can test the case in Ireland, 
where industrialism has not yet done its worst.” And 
we know that the large families of the Irish poor, inheriting 
the mental qualities and fine physique of generations that 
valued religious principles and practised real Eugenics ages 
before ‘* Eugenists ’’ were heard of, are much more useful 
and efficient citizens than the pampered children or child 
of the multi-millionaire. The only thing that can be urged 
against them is a perverted form of the principle enun- 
ciated above—that parents are bound to provide for the 
physical welfare of their children. But, in the ways of 
Providence, they do live healthy lives in spite of all the 
economists; the claims of charity are heard when those of 
justice fail; and, better still, the poor are in sight of a 
time when, even without charity, justice will give them what 
they want. By its indefensible distribution of property, 
Society has robbed them of one of their birth-rights; the 
Eugenic remedy is to rob them of another. That is not 
the Catholic ideal : “ afflictio afflicto non est addenda ”’ : if 
one injustice is done, the remedy is to remove it, not to 
impose another more galling than the first. The whole 
tendency of present-day reform is to remove this injustice 
at least : and the movement is favoured by all except a few 
of those who have grown fat on the legalized spoliation of 
the past. A comparison suggests itself—and we make it 
without implying any equality between wealth and human 
dignity. Time was when a great man added to his great- 
ness by having as many wives as he could induce to marry 
him; it was bad for himself, bad for his family, bad for the 
other men who, when many so acted, had to remain in a 
state of celibacy; but the special legislation of the Son of 
God was required to weed out the abuse. Just at present 


17 An instructive comparison is made by ‘ Lens’ in the New S a’esman 
of May 24, 1919. Bradford is an industrial centre and spends a huge 
amount on child-welfare : Roscommon is very different on both scores. 
But the figures are—-Birth-rate, Bradford 13, Roscommon 45: Infant 
Death-rate, Bradford, 135, Roscommon 35, 
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a great man adds to his greatness by accumulating exces- 
sive wealth and using it, not for the public welfare, but 
for selfish ends : it is bad for himself, bad for his family, 
bad for the other men who, when many so act, have to live 
in misery; but, on principles supplied by the Son of God, 
that soon will change. It may not be in our time, but 
the day iscoming. Instead of being honoured for his ill- 
used wealth, he will be denounced by the law and by Society 
and take his stand with the bigamist—in prison.® 

This tyranny over the pocr is only one of the malprac- 
tices encouraged by the Eugenic ideal. The others, how- 
ever, are too well-known to call for extended mention. 
Abortion is not put forward officially; but there is good 
reason for believing that it is encouraged by the more rabid 
practitioners; and Christians have got to remember that, 
whether a human being be yet born or not, and w hatever 
the civil law says to the contrary, the command against 
murder applies. Divorce, on an extended scale and on 
easy conditions, is recommended and the words of our Lord 
forgotten. Onanism in its two-fold form—the original 
method and the employment of contraceptive devices—is 
loudly applauded, with the approval of an Anglican 
bishop. Even to a decent pagan (we think) it would 
seem a cowardly thing to perform an act and not stand by 
its consequences, an unjust thing to demand all the rights 
of a contract and repudiate its obligations. But to all 
that Eugenists are deaf; and they seem to know nothing 
of the Catholic principle that makes the onanistic act, not 
indeed “‘murder’’ in the technical sense, but something 
scarcely less criminal. 

Another weapon in their armoury is the “ sterilization 
of the unfit ’’-—advocated by Dr. Rentoul, of Liverpool,” 
and legalized in several of the American States. It has 


es 


18 With the Eugenist proposals in favour of dowries for the poor 
premiums for healthy families, medical certificates for those about to 
marry, ete., we faney very few—the poor least of all—are likely to quarrel, 

19 Cf. The Declining Birth-Ra’e (report issued by the Commission, 
1916): ‘ (abortion) has had no defender among those who have given 
evidence’ (p. 63). The Commission though (with one dissentient, Mgr. 
Brown, p. 81) allows it, in accordance with the medical evidence, when 
the life of the mother is at stake (p. 58). 

2° Dr, Russell Wakefield of Birmingham (in a paper read at the Church 
Congress, 15th October, 1919). Dean Inge had already distinguished 
himself in the same line (Eugenics Review, April, 1909). 

21 Proposed Sterilization of Ceriain Men‘al and Physical Degeneraset, 
(1903), ete, 

2 Practised especially in Indiana and Connecticut. 
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been discussed in an earlier issue of this review.» Whether, 
in its present-day form as “vasectomy ’’ and ‘‘ oophorec- 
tomy,” it involves impotence, and whether the marriage of 
its victims—approved by Eugenists—would, therefore; be 
absolutely null and void, is not quite clear.% But our 
objections to it are quite independent of that problem. As 
a punishment for offences it would be allowed by the Church ; 
but, then, under its present form, it is no physical “ pun- 
ishment ’’ at all, and would probably be welcomed as a 
gain by the very classes that deserve its infliction. Its 
adoption would lead to an extension of immoral practices 
within and without marriage; it secures no good results 
that cannot be equally secured by moral methods—say, by 
segregation; and it involves such serious mutilation as 
Catholic morality can sanction only when the physical 
health of the body is at stake. 

The final item on the Eugenic programme, that we may 
notice here, is “sex-instruction for the young.’’ From 
the earliest times the Church has had her own method of 
dealing with the problem,» and the practical results in 
every country that has listened to her teaching—we may 
instance Catholic Ireland again—are the best testimony 
and tribute to her principles. In her scheme parents, 
friends, teachers, and books are assigned their respective 
parts—as, of course, they may be in any non-Catholic com- 
munion; but she has one agency peculiarly her own—per- 
haps the most important and effective of them all—the 
Confessional. In the lawless outburst of 400 years ago 
the Confessional was rejected in Protestant countries, and 
the other agencies would seem since to have fallen largely 
into desuetude;% now their place is to be taken by the 
Eugenic method of open school-instruction, given to all 
children irrespective of development or character by public 
officials of any or of no religion. A strange develop- 
ment: it illustrates two of the tendencies noted above— 
the swing of the pendulum from one vicious extreme to 


2 By Fr. T. Slater, S.J. (Oct., 1911, pp. 401-13.) 

* For the discussion see any of the recent manuals, 

2 For a fine treatment of the subject, and for a list of useful books, 
see The Priest of To-day: His Ideals and His Duties (third edition, 1919. 
pp. 281-98) by the Rev. T. O'Donnell, C.M., President of All Hallows 
College, Dublin. 

*6 Mgr. Benson’s words (quoted in the L.T.Q., July, 1913, p. 366) throw 
some light, for instance, on the position at Eton, 
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another, and the imposition of a new affliction on those 
already afflicted by the loss of Christ’s sacrament of mercy. 
But, strangest paradox of all, we find, among the opponents 
of the Church's teaching, one section indulging in a slan- 
derous denunciation of the Confessional as the centre where 
‘‘ debasing information is conveyed and youthful innocence 
destroyed,’’ and another clamouring loudly for the giving 
of this same instruction in a public school—where know- 
ledge is sure to be conveyed for which some of the children 
have no need, where the religious reserve that marks the 
Confessional is absent, where the child’s mind is not held 
in awe by the reception of one sacrament and by the pre- 
paration for another still greater, and where the knowledge 
publicly given is sure to lead to subsequent discussion and 
furnish the precocious with an excellent pretext for putting 
to practical use the physiological principles so obligingly 
supplied by the apostles of corruption. 

Against these degrading “ retorms ’’—for all of which 
there is ample room under the Health Act, and most of 
which (we are reliably informed) are already being encour- 
aged openly or secretly by those that are acting in its name— 
Catholics in Great Britain, and soon perhaps in Ireland, 
must inaugurate a vigorous crusade. Whether they should 
accept positions on the various Boards and Committees is a 
question for those immediately concerned ; and we note that 
slightly different views would seem to have been expressed 
by men in a position to decide.” Our own advice would 
be to man the Boards, openly protest in the name of Catho- 
lic morality (with much support, we hope, from quarters 
hitherto inarticulate) against every anti-Christian prin- 
ciple, and fight for the best programme possible. Then, if 
the result be intolerable, our resources are not exhausted; 
recent history in this little island has put that beyond 
doubt. The fight must be carried to another field; in every 
school and parish in the land uncompromising opposition 
must be offered “* by every means consonant with the law of 
God,’’ or, if you prefer to put it so, “by the most effective 
means at our disposal.”’ 

M. J. O’DonneELt 


27 Contrast Very Rev. V. McNabb (‘ Either [certain things must be 
done] or the Health Ministry will witness the withdrawal of Catholic 
support ’—Ca'h. Times, Oct. 25, 1919) with Mgr. Brown (‘ Let us co- 
operate with the State and do our utmost to make it efficient, but efficient 
on the lines of Christian principles.’—JIbid., Oct. 4). 

















Roles, 


. lr has long been the dream of British statecraft, of 

The Genesis of + ; ‘ . 
: the prevailing type in Ireland, to co-ordinate our 
the Education ee : +e 3: * . im , : 
ill Primary, Intermediate and Technical systems by 
ae. establishing a British Department of Education, pre- 
sided over by a Minister responsible to the Parliament at Westminster, 
and also to levy a rate in aid of the salaries and pensions of teachers, as 
well as for other school purposes, after the model of Great Britain. 
Two years ago a deputation from the National Board, concerned for the 
remuneration of their teachers, were bluntly told by the Chief Secretary 
that the remedy turned on a rate. But so far back as 1904 and 1905 
both parts of the programme were well in hand. In the former year 
Dublin Castle had a report from Mr. Dale on Irish elementary schools 
as compared with corresponding schools in England, and inj 1905 a 
report from Messrs. Dale and Stephens, both inspectors under the 
English Board of Education, upon the systems of Intermediate and 
Technical education in Ireland, with particular reference, among other 
points, to the co-ordination of Intermediate with Primary, Technical, 

and University education. 

It would be idle to find fault with these very capable officials from 
across the water if their reports in some measure prepared the way for 
an attack on whatever little independence we had secured in the domain 
of education. Only a suitable opportunity was wanting, in any case, 
for the assault; and 1918 brought the Government their heart's desire 
in that respect. The war had taken a favourable turn; something 
should be promptly done to be even with the Irish Bishops for doing so 
much to defeat the Government over Conscription; reforms in educa- 
tion were needed; and there was Belfast, the capital of their beloved 
colony, clamouring for reforms of the right brand. 

Accordingly, two committees were set up, with a Protestant majority 
on each, to report on the branches of education that were concerned, 
and there was no concealment of the effort to make improvement in the 
remuneration of the teachers contingent on meeting the Government 
view. But the result did not quite answer expectation. The idea of a 
rate in aid of the salaries and pensions of primary teachers appears to 
have got a bad set-back over the financial relations question. The 
Belfast Bill came to grief at the hands of Mr. Devlin, and a new start 
was necessary. No Bill was needed to pay the teachers better salaries. 
But the Government were not so keen on that aspect of the case, 
though it was the really urgent issue. Not content with the report of 
the two committees, the Chief Secretary referred these reports to what 
he called a co-ordinating committee, composed of two officials from 
Great Britain and one from Ireland; and wicked rumour has it that even 
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this body did not gratify him by recommending a new Department of 
Education. But of course his promise to Belfast, when its bantling 
collapsed, had to be kept at the expense of Ireland. It is enshrined 
in the new Bill. 


Tue Department is to consist of the Chief Secretary, 
The Department as President, the Vice-President of the Department of 
of Education. Agriculture and Technical Instruction, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a permanent member appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. These gentlemen may be any or no religion. So far two 
of them only are known; and neither is an Irishman or a Catholic. 
Yet, let the advisory body or local committees say what they may, this 
new British Department takes up of its own right the full exercise of 
all the powers and duties of the three Irish Boards that are demolished. 
Certainly the Bishops do not exceed the limits when they say that is 
‘a gross and unwarrantabie abuse of public powers to make the just 
remuneration of our teachers depend on the passing of a Bill that is 
framed in defiance of the wish of our people and utterly repugnant to 
the interests of Ireland, whether educational, national, or religious.’’ 


Ovr country is indeed far reduced when a pushful 

Objections to Scotchman has the audacity to propose that Irish 

New education should be placed in the hands of a British 

Department. Department with a British Minister at its head. 

That most of the North-East would back the scheme 

is what we might expect, but that certain representatives of the teachers 

should continue to defend it with specious arguments is a matter for no 
pleasant reflection. 

Under the Bill the Department is in supreme control of the formation 
of the young mind of Ireland in the schools. The books used and the 
curriculum followed must conform to its mandate. The liberty of the 
teacher and the position of the manager depend upon its decision. Such 
is the import of the Bill and such will be the content of the Act if the 
Bill becomes law. 

The National Board has these powers. But though composed of 
Trishmen it took seventy years of effort to anneal that Board into some 
correspondence with Irish requirements. Is it the prospect before us 
that we are to begin the agitation process over again with a coterie of 
British party hacks whose fleeting interest in Ireland is to use their 
position here so as to improve their chances of preferment anywhere? 
The National Board is in the main friendly to the existing managerial 
system, whereas the opposite holds good as regards the new Department, 
and the managers may well be excused if they feel safer with friends 
than with enemies. 

It is the controlling body that counts; and this scheme, subjecting 
Irish education to British Ministers, is anti-Irish and denationalizing, 
dangerous to faith and irreconcilable with true educational development. 
Yet it is for this scheme of education ‘‘ in foreign fetters ’’ that Irish- 
men are to shoulder a very heavy load of fresh rates. 














NOTES 157 


Ir would be little wonder if the County Councils were 
The Issue. unwilling to face any outlay under the Medical Treat- 
ment of Children Act until they see whether the 
Government will persist with the Education Bill. Enactment of the 
measure would be met as the Conscription Act was met and defeated. 
The Government may study to please its colony in everything. But 
Ireland will not have its educational policy dictated from Belfast. 
Everyone would like to see the teachers properly remunerated. The 
secondary teachers are specially in need of having their remuneration 
increased and their position improved. But the interests at stake are 
too sacred to be sacrificed for any class in the community. In a 
country ruled by strangers scarcely anything in public administration 
can go right. And in the end the teachers will find that it would have 
been wiser to hold with Irish public opinion and the lead of the Bishops 
than to take their stand on the side of the British Minister, however 
anxious he may be to keep his word to Belfast. They should not coun- 
tenance radical changes in educational machinery until we have native 
government to keep things right. 


Nor since Conscription was attempted did any 
The Education measure of the British Government evoke such a 
Bill. storm of protest in Ireland as has the Education Bill. 
Of the two, it is much the more dangerous measure. 
It aims straight at conscription of the mind. 

The essence of the Bill is to sweep away the Boards of Primary, 
Intermediate and Technical Education in Ireland, and replace them by 
a British Department of Education. As a subsidiary provision, local 
education committees are to be set up to extract rates to any extent for 
various school purposes. Then there is a cumbrous Education Board 
for the purpose of tendering advice to the Department and nothing 
more. 


Or all communities in Ireland, Belfast, or rather 
The Belfast Bill Protestant Belfast, had failed to provide by voluntary 
and the effort the one-third contribution that is required to 
Killanin receive building grants to erect schools with the 
Committee, necessary accommodation for school-going children. 
For many thousands of children in the prosperous 
capital of the North there was no school available; and, rather shame- 
lessly, a policy was launched of providing the local contribution for the 
necessary school buildings by a school rate levied all round. This rate, 
which must fall on Catholics who had already done their part, would 
entitle the Belfast Corporation, or a body controlled by it, to have the 
management of the new schools. 

The project must have been greatly relished by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In any case, a determined effort was made before the Killanin 
Committee, as the documents in the second volume of its report clearly 
show, to pave the way for the Belfast Bill on the lines that were 
desired. It was not enough that Belfast had two members on the 
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committee. Its Chamber of Commerce appeared before the committee 
in the person of its chairman, and the Protestant managers of the city 
sent two representatives to give evidence. 

Plainly enough, what prevented this move from succeeding was that 
the committee concentrated on a rate for the maintenance of schools, 
with the result that only a few supported the Belfast scheme instead of 
the many who otherwise would have favoured it. That is the only new 
rate the committee’s report would impose, and it is subject to this 
reservation, ‘‘ unless adequate provision has been otherwise made,’’ a 
reservation not reproduced in this precious new Bill. Indeed, apart 
from what is non-contentious, there is scarcely anything in common 
between the new Bill and the Killanin Report, notwithstanding the way 
the committee was composed. 


THE existing Boards have their defects. But they 

The Existing are composed of Irishmen and, within limits, they 

Boards. have real power. The attempt in the Press to equate 

the new Advisory Board with the present Board of 

Technical Instruction had to be abandoned. Under the existing Depart- 

ment the Boards of Agriculture and Technical Instruction have real 

power, the power of the purse; and that altogether upsets any attempt 
to justify this new Department by comparison with the old. 

Poor as is the half-and-half principle, it affords Catholics a security 
on the National and Intermediate Boards that vanishes completely 
under the new and omnipotent Department. The National Board is a 
large body of Irishmen, with established rules and long experience to 
guide its members. They know the country and the existing system. 
Once appointed they are independent. The new Department is a small 
body of strangers, without experience or sympathy, responsible not to 
Irish but to British public opinion. They are not educationists. They 
are Government officials and, as has been truly said, ** politicians on the 
make.’ No matter what their religion may be, the Bishops clearly 
state that they will never touch a system controlled by any such 
Department. 


Tue obligatory rates under the Bill make a formidable 
The Rates list, to say nothing of those that are only optional. 
Under the Bill. The following are of obligation :— 

(1). A rate to raise a third of the cost of building 
new schools, as well as to provide the outlay on sites, when these con- 
tributions are not forthcoming from the applicants. 

(2). A rate to provide for principal teachers one-third of the allowance 
in lieu of residence, that is £6 13s. 4d. in each case, except in a few 
cities, where the third is £10. 

(3). A rate for the upkeep and heating of schools. 

(4). A rate to enforce compulsory attendance. 

(5). A rate for technical instruction, which the Department may fix 
at threepence in the pound. 

(6). A rate for secondary education, which the Department, after two 
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years, may fix at threepence in the pound, amounting to £200,000 a 
year, the money to be expended by the Department according to its 
discretion. 

in addition, there are several optional rates and, to secure what have 
been specially designated the good points in the Bill, such as the edu- 
cational ladder and training for afflicted children, corresponding optional 
rates should be levied. It is no exaggeration then to say that the Bill 
contemplates an enormous addition to the rates. Coupled with the 
outlay under the Medical Treatment of Children Act, the amount would 
indeed form a huge pile, at a time also when the over-taxation of 
ireland was never so high before. It is worth remarking that, though 
the finding of the Commission may have influenced certain legislation, 
the Government has never yet acknowledged its obligations under the 
Childers Report. 

D. 


A cHARGE frequently made against the Catholic clergy 
Elizabethan of the reign of Elizabeth is that the main purpose of 
Politics. their propaganda was political, intended to overturn 
the Tudor dynasty, and to secure the throne of 
England for a Catholic prince or princess. It has been asserted that 
the persecution of the Catholics, both in England and in Ireland, was 
directed not against their religion, but against their politics. From 
Rheims and other places, says Groves in his Titular Archbishops of 
Ireland, *‘ the horde of seminary priests and Jesuits issued forth who 
spread over England in disguise, disseminating the tenets of rebellion 
and tyrannicide which were openly taught the students there.’’ It is 
a source of some satisfaction to find one who is himself a Protestant 
defending the early Catholic missionaries against the accusations of the 
enemies of our Church. Mr. Llewelyn Williams, now Recorder of 
Cardiff, has published a volume entitled The Making of Modern Wales, 
and devotes Chapter V to an illuminating study of the part that Welsh- 
men played in the defence of Catholicism in the sixteenth century. 


In 1568 the seminary at Douay was established by 

The Douay Dr. William Allen to train priests for the English 
Seminary. mission. Two of his associates in the starting of this 
institution were Morgan Philips and Owen Lewis, both 

Welshmen. In 1578 it was transferred to Rheims, and remained there 
till 1593, when it returned to Douay. ‘‘ The object of the founders,”’ 
says Mr. Williams, ‘‘ was religious, not political. They trained men to 
save souls, not to overturn thrones and dynasties. In the first ten 
years of the seminary’s existence, Dr. Allen sent over as many as a 
hundred priests to England. They were quiet, earnest and devoted 
men, not given to blowing of trumpets or to boasting of their good 
work. Some of them, like John Bennet of Flint, and Robert Gwinn, 
went back to labour in Wales. The Government did not, except in 
times of political excitement, interfere with them, and the early semin- 
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arists were free from political taint or suspicion of active disloyalty, 
because the founders of the College of Douay for many years kept 
themselves clear of political intrigues.”’ 


Mr. WituiaMs’ chapter on the Reformation gives a 

The English very full account of the labours of the last Welsh 
College at Catholic priests in the mission field. He rightly 
Rome. makes a protest that their work, their sufferings and 
martyrdoms, should not, as is too often the case, be 

put down to the credit of English Catholicism, or reckoned part of its 
history. Douay was not the only institution that owed its beginning to 
the zeal of Welsh Catholics. The opening of that seminary was fol- 
lowed by the foundation of the English College in Rome in 1578. This 
institution came into being owing to the work of Dr. Owen Lewis, then 
Archdeacon of Hainault in Flanders. He was not the first influential 
Welsh ecclesiastic who made his mark in Italy. Before him Dr. 
Griffith Roberts was well known as the chaplain of St. Charles Borro- 
meo, and as the author of treatises in Welsh published in Milan (1567) 
and Rouen (1585). Dr. Morris of Clynog, in Carnarvonshire, was the 
first Rector of the new English College. This Dr. Morris had been a 
pupil at Christ Church, Oxford, and after rapid promotion had been 
nominated by Queen Mary for the see of Bangor. After the accession 
of Elizabeth he retired to the continent, and his activities at Rome 
lasted until 1580. Up to this time Welsh students had been in large 
numbers, if not actually in the majority, in the College, but a lament- 
able dispute with the English in Rome led to Morris’s retirement, and 
to the handing over of the place to the Jesuit Fathers. Mr. Williams 
thinks that the change was directly responsible for diminution in the 
supply of priests in Wales. ‘‘ Welsh students,’’ he says, ‘‘ were looked 
upon askance, as being breeders of dissension. They were required to 
attain to the English standard before they were admitted to the semin- 
aries, and as educational advantages were few in Wales, and the people 
were poor, the number of Welsh students became less and less as time 


went on. Wales was allowed to drift, by almost imperceptible degrees, 
away from the Catholic faith.’’ 


As in Ireland the priests in Wales were pursued with 

@emeetien . relentless persecution, and in the end practically 

and Neglect. stamped out of existence. — There is evidence in 

Welsh literature that Catholicism died hard, in North 

Wales, at least. A manuscript in the Mostyn collec- 
tion has a number of pieces dealing with controversial matters, and it 
has been well pointed out that ‘‘ the fact that nearly all those who 
wrote between 1600 and 1618 in defence of the old faith chose to 
remain unknown, is not without its significance.’’ 

The lapse of Catholicism in Wales owing to persecution and the 
want of priestly ministrations is all the more regrettable for the reason 
that the doctrines of the Reformation were not at all relished beyond 
the Border. Even now, after three centuries and a half, there exists 
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proof enough of the piety of the Welsh people prior to the religious 
upheaval of the Tudor age. Numerous Catholic customs still exist 
among the peasantry. Welsh religious literature is possibly, in some 
of its branches, as extensive as our own. The old abbeys at Margam, 
Neath, Strata Florida, and a score of other places, are a lasting monu- 
ment of the faith of Wales in medieval times. Mr. Williams maintains 
that up to the great Rebellion Wales was the most Catholic portion of 
Great Britain. It produced only three martyrs in the reign of Mary. 
A keen observer writing to Philip of Spain says ‘‘ the Welsh counties 
tell the Earl of Pembroke to send no preachers across the marches, or 
they will not return alive.’’ But when the Protestants did get the 
upper hand, they were more intent on annexing benefices than on 
preaching the Word of God. There were, of course, isolated efforts on 
the part of individual churchmen, but the people were for the most part 
almost utterly neglected by the ministers, and gradually sank into 
irreligion and ignorance. There is evidence enough on this point, and 
it comes from such various sources that it is admitted by all. 


Here, for instance, is a report on a number of 
An Example. parishes in Anglesey made in 1623 by the then Bishop 
of Bangor. I omit the parish names, calling them 
1, 2, 3, etc., instead. ‘‘ Parish No. 1.—There had been only two ser- 
mons in these places for the last twelve months, which were delivered 
by the rector, Sir John Cadwalader. No. 2.—No sermon preached there 
five or six years last past. No. 3.—No service here but every other 
Sunday. No. 4.—No sermons at all. No. 5.—The curate here is pre- 
sented for not reading service in due time, for not reading of homilies, 
and for not registering christenings, weddings and funerals. They had 
but three sermons since last Whitsuntide twelvemonth. He spent his 
time in taverns, was a public drunkard and brawler, quarrelling with 
his parishioners and others. No. 6.—But two sermons here these last 
twelve months.’’ Of a clergyman at Aberdaron, in Carnarvonshire, the 
same report stated it was complained that ‘‘ he neglected to bury a dead 
child, which lay uninterred from Saturday to Sunday, and that on one 
occasion when he came to the church he seemed drunk, and went 
straight from the service to the tavern.”’ 


In one respect the reformers in Wales improved upon 

The Bible. the methods of their brethren in Ireland. The New 
Testament and the Prayer Book were printed in 

Welsh in 1567. In 1588 Dr. William Morgan, afterwards Bishop of St. 
Asaph, issued a Welsh version of the Old Testament, and this was 
subsequently revised in 1620. The Protestant translation of the whole 
Bible into Irish was not available until the end of the seventeenth 
century. The Welsh version was early in use in the churches, but 
private reading of the Scriptures was impossible by reason of the lack 
of education. ‘‘ Big books can well be read by an English tinker’s 
daughter, but the daughters of many a squire in Wales can’t read a 
Pater.”’ 
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Ir will be manifest from this sketch that the influence 
Nonconformity, of the Reformation in Wales was mainly destructive. 

It ruined Catholicism, but it failed to usurp the place 
of Catholicism in the hearts and lives of the Welsh people. The field 
was, therefore, open for the Nonconformist preachers when they sub- 
sequently came along, and with the efforta of these men and their 
success I hope to deal on a subsequent occasion. 


P. W. 
Me fe 


Tue Director of the Biblical Institute, Rome, an- 
‘ Biblica.’ nounced some time ago his intention of publishing a 
new Biblical review, and the first issue was looked 
forward to with interest. It was the one thing needed to complete the 
great work which the Biblical Institute has been doing on behalf of 
Seripture studies throughout the world, and anyone acquainted with 
the organising capacity of Father Fonck and his successor, Father 
Fernandez, knew that such a scheme would sooner or later materialise. 
The first number has now appeared under the title ‘ Biblica’ and gives 
one a fair idea of the lines which it intends to pursue; incidentally, it 
shows that the study of the Scriptures as understood nowadays demands 
linguistic attainments of no mean order. No less than five modern 
languages—Italian, French, English, Spanish and German—are repre- 
sented, but a short synopsis of each article in Latin enables the less 
competent reader to find his bearings the more easily. We have articles 
to suit all tastes, on every department of Biblical study, Patristic 
studies by Vaccari and Mercati, Philological studies by Power, Zorrel, 
etc., etc., while the book reviews by Fernandez, Joiion and Deimel are 
important treatises in themselves. Space will not permit me to indi- 
cate more than the results of a few of the most striking articles. 
Among the ‘‘ Commentationes ”’ or longer articles is one by Professor 
Vaccari entitled: La Theoria nella scuola esegetica di Antiochia, which 
throws some new light on the system of interpretation of the school of 
Antioch, especially as regards the Messianic prophecies. The theoria 
differs both from the allegoria of the Alexandrian school and from the 
typical sense as usually understood. The same prophecy taken in its 
literal sense is true both of the historical event and of the Messianic age. 
There are not two senses but one, and this is the literal, not the allego- 
rical; but it includes at the same time both events. To appreciate the 
meaning of theoria we might refer to a prophecy like that in Amos ix. 
11-14, where it is difficult to decide whether the prophet is speaking of 
the restoration of 536, or of the spiritual restoration of the Messianic 
age; the degree of prosperity promised goes far beyond anything attained 
by the restored community, while it cannot refer to the Messianic age 
exclusively because of the insistence with which the prophet contrasts 
the future restoration with the calamity of the exile in 586. According 
to the theoria of the school of Antioch the prophet refers to both to- 
gether. Vaccari has been so fortunate as to discover the correct defini- 
tion of theoria in one of the works attributed by Dom Morin to Julianus 
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Aeclensis, and he shows by reference to the works of the exegetes of 
the Antiochean school that the definition is correct. I may remark in 
passing that the modern tendency is to adopt a somewhat similar form 
of interpretation. The prophet refers to two events at the same time, 
but the confusion is due to the lack of perspective in the prophetic out- 
look. Events remote and proximate appear in the same place, and one 
picture merges into the other in the mind of the prophet and in the form 
in which he expresses the revelation made to him. 

Father Power contributes an admirable philological study of the 
Hebrew expression ‘‘ wide of hearts’ which occurs in Ps. ci. 5, and 
Prov. xxi. 4. Having sifted the evidence of the Versions, the cognate 
language, and of the Hebrew, usage, he concludes that the current 
interpretation is erroneous, and that the true meaning is “* easy or un- 
troubled of heart.’’ Anyone who follows the different lines of argument 
indicated by Father Power will come to the same conclusion—in fact, 
he will wonder how any other interpretation was ever suggested. Father 
Fonck contributes a short note on the expression ‘ sicut uter in pruina,’ 
Ps. exviii. 83, in which he defends Vulg. against the Heb. reading: 
‘sicut uter in fumo.’ Father Bover defends the punctuation ‘ quod 
nascetur ex te, sanctum vocabitur, Filius Dei.’ (Luke i. 35.) Father 
Zorrel on ‘ Sufficit diei malitia sua ’ (Matt. vi. 34) defends the meaning 
‘ sufficit ’ against Prof. Goodspeed, who is in favour of the subjunctive 
‘ sufficiat ’ (Expos. Dec., 1919). 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of the review is the Bibliography, 
which includes all books and the more important articles on Biblical 
subjects which have appeared during the year 1919. There is also a 
Biblical ‘‘ Who’s Who ”’ which gives information concerning prominent 
Biblical scholars, especially those connected with the Institute either as 
professors or students. ‘ Biblica,’ like the Institute of which it is the 
organ, draws its inspiration from Catholic tradition and is guided by 
Catholic sentiment as expressed in documents like Providentissimus 
Deus and other pronouncements of the Holy See. The motto which it 
has chosen is, as it were, a challenge to the destructive criticism which 
is fashionable outside the Church: Verbum Domini manet in aeternum. 
Floreat ! 

E. J. K. 


fe fete 

Bolshevism Tr is difficult to find the truth about Bolshevism. War 
As It Is. propaganda is certainly not the best means at our 
disposal. The deceit practised in strategy is too easily 

introduced into the Press. And yet to fight an enemy successfully it is 
necessary to know him, and to be under no delusions as to his power; 
so that a lying propaganda often defeats itself. As a criticism of radical 
social schemes is being made in the articles of our review, it will here 
be the effort of the writer simply to give a brief and unvarnished account 
of Bolshevism, of its aim, its methods, and its theories; and in doing so 
he will principally take the documents of the Bolshevists themselves, 
not of people far separated from them geographically and politically. 
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In this task he is much indebted to an article on ‘ The Crimson Terror ’ 
in the Catholic World, by J. E. Murphy. Shortly after the war began 
Lenine’s theses appeared in a manifesto issued by the Socialist Central 
Committee at Geneva. The document is of interest because the schol- 
astic clearness of the statements is a reminder of much-despised 
medievalism; it recalls also Luther’s theses at the beginning of his 
revolution; and it is altogether characteristic of the lucidity and decision 
of Lenine’s mind. 

1. The war, which is imperialistic—dynastic in origin—must end at 
once. 

2. The social revolution must next be brought about. 

3. This war is a struggle for land, a fight for markets, and for the 
fooling of the proletariat in favour of the bourgeoisie. 

4. The French, German and Belgian Socialists, whose leaders be- 
trayed them, suffered defeat because of the presence among them of 
petty bourgeois, and the future international must get rid of them. 

5. The Social Democracy of Russia must struggle against the great 
Russian monarchistic chauvinism and sophistry of the liberals, cadets 
and social revolutionists who defend it. 

6. The watchword must be: wide propaganda in the army and at the 
front for a social revolution, that it is necessary to turn rifles against 
their bourgeois government, which propaganda must be carried on in 
all languages and made to reach all nations at war. Patriotism of the 
bourgeoisie must be fought; the Socialist leaders who have betrayed 
Socialism must be brought before the bar of the masses who pay for 
the War. 

7. Propaganda for the establishment of republics in Russia, Ger- 
many and other countries, and the formation of a republic of the 
United States of Europe. 


Ir is quite clear that the aim is to fight against the 
The Issue. bourgeois class, that is, against capital-holders of all 
descriptions, large and small, and in all countries. 
That Lenine’s views did not favour small holdings such as are common 
in Ireland is clear from his book, ‘ The Agrarian Programme of the 
Social Democracy during the First Russian Revolution of 1905-1907.’ 
“Ten million peasants possess about 70,000,000 deciatimes, while 
30,000 landlords possess about 70,000,000 deciatimes. There are two 
possible remedies in a bourgeois evolutionary way: one, in the interest 
of the big landowners, which has been adopted in Prussia (junker sys- 
tem) creates a large number of big landed peasants, the rest becoming 
hired labour on the land; the other is the so-called American method 
where big land-holdings become cut up into small ones, the peasant 
becoming a farmer (that is a small capitalist employing hired labour). 
Either remedy would in Russia require revolution and would only result 
in the interest of capitalism. Why not have nationalization in the 
interest of the peasants? They will support it, not because they are 
socialistic, but because they are bourgeois and want to be farmers.’ 
The nationalisation theory, so far as it concerned peasants and not 
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industrialists, was, as could have been expected, split on the soil of the 
Ukraine. The Ukrainian farmers favoured the partition of large estates, 
but not the loss of their own holdings. 


OrGANIZATION of all homogeneous forces is the key- 
word of Bolshevist method. Lenine said in a 
pamphlet in 1902: ‘ The nucleus of the future party 
must be a country-wide central which will gather in one drive all and 
every manifestation of political opposition, protest and indignation—an 
organization composed of professional revolutionists and led by real 
leaders.’ At the same time Lenine did not want heterogeneous ele- 
ments. He fought the ‘ Constitutional ’ Democrats, the Liberals, and 
dissenting Socialists. He despised the intelligentsia, or arm-chair 
Socialists, whom he regarded as incapable of discipline. The masses 
offered better chances of being made pliable. In Iskra (‘ The Spark ’), 
the organ of the Social Democrats, established by Lenine with Martov 
and Postressov, the programme is outlined. ‘The task which the 
Russian democracy is called upon to perform is to inoculate the masses 
of the proletariat with political ideas, and a socialistic frame of mind, 
and tc organize a revolutionary party closely in touch with the spon- 
tanecus and unorganized labour movement.’ It is of interest to recall 
that ‘ The Spark ’ was the name of a Dublin paper suppressed during 
the war. At the March Conference held in Berne in 1915 the estab- 
lishment of underground systems for carrying on propaganda was advo- 
cated, pacifism was denounced as a delusion, and a Russian defeat was 
desired as an antidote to reaction. ‘ Terror’ is defended by Lenine in 
his letter addressed from Moscow in August, 1918, to the American 
workingmen. ‘ Terror was just and justified when it was employed by 
the bourgeoisie for its own purpose against feudal domination. But 
terror becomes:criminal when workingmen and poverty-stricken peasants 
dare to use it against the bourgeoisie. Terror was just and justified 
when it was used to place one exploiting minority in place of another. 
But terror becomes horrible when it is used to abolish all exploiting 
minorities, when it is employed in the cause of the actual majority. 
When the workers and the labouring peasants took hold of the powers 
of the State, it became our duty to quell the resistance of the exploiting 
class. We are proud that we have done it. We only regret that we 
did not do it in the beginning with sufficient firmness and decision. . . . 
While the old bourgeois institutions proclaimed formal equality and the 
right of free assemblage, the constitution of the Soviet republic repu- 
diates the hypocrisy of a forizal equality of human beings. When the 
bourgeois republicans overturned feudal thrones, they did not recognize 
the rules of formal equality of the monarchists.’ In actual practice the 
official organ of the Petrograd Commune had a proclamation decreeing 
that while workmen should have two herrings and eight ounces of bread 
a day, the bourgeois should have none at all. Through it all there is the 
trace of the dominant personality of Lenine, ex-nobleman, and member 
of a revolutionary household. 


Methods 
and Theories. 


G. P. 
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Amone the suggestions made by Leo XIII in his 
Leo XIII and Encyclical on Labour there is only one that seems to 
Diffused have met with the entire approval of the Labour 
Ownership, parties of these countries: we refer to the Pope’s 
recommendation of a living wage. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the workers, surrounded as they are by a capitalistic system of 
society, and swayed unconsciously by capitalistic notions, can only think 
of reform in terms of the wage-system, or can only with great difficulty 
envisage a reform that aims at its abolition. In any case the question of 
a living wage is a tangible one, easily understood by all; and it is a 
question of immediate practical concern to the great majority of the 
workers. Yet the general acceptance of the principle of the living wage 
is not the only important, or even the most important, reform advocated 
by Leo XIII. It is merely a preliminary measure, urgently required 
indeed to make the conditions of life tolerable for the proletarian worker 
—but still only preliminary. Changes more drastic and far-reaching are 
required, if social conditions are to be permanently improved. 

‘* For the ancient working-men’s guilds were abolished in the last 
century, and no other organisation took their place. Public institutions 
and the very laws have set aside the ancient religion. ... . The 
mischief has been increased by rapacious usury, which, although more 
than once condemned by the Church, is nevertheless under a different 
guise but with like injustice still practised by covetous and grasping men. 
To this must be added the custom of working by contract, and the con- 
centration of so many branches of trade in the hands of a few individ- 
uals.’’ In these few sentences the Pope traces the grievances of the 
wage-earning classes to five prime causes, namely—(a) the abolition of 
the medieval guilds, and the consequent disorganisation of labour; (b) 
the decay of religion, and with it the disappearance of the ancient 
Christian solidarity of rich and poor; (c) ‘‘ rapacious usury ”’ in its 
various disguises (such as high dividends from sweated labour?) ; (d) the 
wage-system; (e) the concentration of productive wealth. The last- 
named cause is the most far-reaching of all, for it has enabled *‘ a small 
number of very rich men to lay on the masses a yoke little better than 
slavery.’’ The Pope is under no misapprehension about the effects of 
concentration of wealth. ‘‘ On the one side,’’ he says, ‘‘ there is the 
party which holds power because it holds wealth; which has in its grasp 
the whole of labour and trade; which manipulates for its own purposes 
all the sources of supply, and which is even represented in the councils 
of the State. On the other side there is the needy and powerless multi- 
tude, broken-down and suffering, and ever ready for disturbance.’’ With 
such powers in the hands of a class—and that class largely pagan—it is 
idle to expect that social justice will prevail all round. 

What remedies then does the Pope suggest? He would remove every 
one of the causes of trouble already enumerated, especially the last. 
He would have the ancient guilds replaced by ‘‘ associations ’’ suited to 
the requirements of modern industry. He would have a reform of 
hearts on all sides, and a return to the spirit of Christian brotherhood. 
But he knows human nature too well to think that men will resist the 
temptation to exact usury, to cut down wages and in general to exploit 
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their neighbours, if they are permanently conscious of the power to do 
these things. Hence he is not content with preaching spiritual regene- 
ration: he would have the monopoly of capital broken, and the worker 
made independent by the diffusion of ownership. This is probably the 
most important and most far-reaching reform suggested in the Encycli- 
cal; yet we fear it has not received, even from Catholic writers, the 
attention it deserves. A few passages will suffice to show the Pope's 
point of view. ‘“‘ The law therefore should favour ownership, and its 
policy should be to induce as many as possible of the humbler class to 
become owners. Many excellent results will follow from this. First of 
all, property will become more equitably divided . . . if working people 
can be encouraged to look forward to obtaining a share in the land, the 
gulf between vast wealth and sheer poverty will be bridged over, and 
the respective classes will be brought nearer together. A further con- 
sequence will be greater abundance of the fruits of the earth. Men 
work harder and more readily when they work on that which belongs to 
a A third advantage would spring from this; men would 
cling to the country in which they were born.’’ In the interests of 
industry, therefore, and in the interests of the country as a whole, the 
workers should as far as possible be also owners. 

But there is a reason stronger than either of these for the diffusion of 
ownership. ‘‘ It is a most sacred law of nature that a father should 
provide food and all necessaries for those whom he has begotten; and 
similarly nature dictates that a man’s children . . . should be provided 
by him with all that is needful to enable them to keep themselves 
honourably from want and misery amid the uncertainties of this mortal 
life. Now in no other way can a father effect this except by the owner- 
ship of lucrative property, which he can transmit by inheritance to his 
children (id efficere non alia ratione potest nisi fructuosarum possessione 
rerum, quas ad liberos hereditate transmittat). A family, no less than 
a State, is a true society . . . and has at least equal rights with the 
State in the choice and pursuit of the things needful to its preservation 
and its just liberty. We say at least equal rights; for inasmuch as the 
family is prior, as well in idea as in fact, to the gathering of men into a 
community, the family must necessarily have rights and duties which 
are prior to those of the community, and founded more immediately on 
nature.’’ The words in italics may appear at first sight to be exagge- 
rated ; yet if allowance be made for what is necessary not merely for the 
preservation but for ‘‘ the just liberty ’’ of the family, we think the 
Pope’s words are fully justified by modern experience. The average 
proletarian family, as we have pointed out elsewhere in the present 
number of this magazine, is not in a position to defend its just liberty 
against unreasonable interference on the part of a Capitalistic State. 
In the opinion of Leo XIII, therefore, diffusion of ownership is a prime 
necessity, not merely for the well-being of the State, but also for that 
of the family. In reading the Encyclical on Labour one must bear in 
mind that the author has two sets of remedies to propose—one imme- 
diate and urgent, such as factory laws and good wages, all calculated to 
make life tolerable for the workers under a capitalistic system—the 
other more remote, calculated to abolish the unfortunate distinction at 
present existing between the possessing and the non-possessing classes. 

W.M. 
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Theologia Moralis. Secundum doctrinam S. Alfonsi de Ligorio. Auctore 
Jos. Aertnys, C.SS.R. Editio nona quam recognitam atque auctam 
ad Codicem Juris Canonici accommodavit C. A. Damen, C.S8.R. 
Tomi Il. Pp. vim. + 502, vi. + 532. 1918. Galopiae: typis M. 
Alberts Filii. Combined price, about 30/- (unbound), 35/- bound. 


To say just now that a new edition of a Moral Theology text-book has 
been ‘ accommodated to the Code ’ is to state acommonplace. Without 
such ‘‘accommodation’ we can hardly imagine an author bringing 
out his edition at all: the public would hesitate about accepting his 
work even as a gift. The mere fact, therefore, announced on the title 
page of the work before us furnishes in itself no special recommendation. 

But the contents do. We have read the volumes carefully—not every 
section, we admit—and we need have no hesitation in saying that they 
deserve to rank among the best yet published. The style is clear—much 
nearer Noldin’s, say, than Lehmkuhl’s—and the treatment as full and 
up-to-date as anyone, except the most exacting, could expect in a 
volume of very moderate proportions. 

Fr. Aertnys himself died in 1915, at the age of 87, after having pro- 
fessed his subject for nearly 40 years in the college at Wittem. From 
the accumulated wisdom of 40 years—to say nothing of those that went 
before—we should expect some enlightenment; and certainly what re- 
mains of the original work does not disappoint us. And the new addi- 
tions, due to Fr. Damen, are quite up to the standard of the older 
professor at his best. 

A word of warning, though, is necessary. If anyone expects a dis- 
cussion of the old law and the new, he will have to look elsewhere. The 
old, except of course in so far as it is still retained, is, in nearly all cases, 
passed over in silence: the new stated as if it were the first law ever 
promulgated on the subject. By some this will be regarded as a 
blemish: others, the majority perhaps, will think it the very best 
characteristic the book could possess. When the validity of permanent 
arrangements is in question—say, in connexion with matrimonial 
diriment impediments—the method may lead occasionally to some 
inconvenience. But, in ordinary cases, and from the point of 
view of a hard-worked missionary priest, the balance is alto- 
gether in its favour: it minimizes complications, and diverts 
the attention of the reader from an amount of historical lore that has 
little bearing on practical issues. 

It would be impossible for us to give, in a short review, 
many illustrations of the opinions advocated, or of the care 
evidently exercised by both authors in the solution of important 
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cases. But we may select a few at random. A moderate equiprobabil- 
ism is the ‘ moral system ’ followed throughout: the authors state that 
it was the system followed by St. Alphonsus from the year 1761—after 
he had held and rejected the two rival theories in succession. In the 
Penance tract, it is held that the confessor may still postpone absolution 
in the case of some certainly-disposed penitents: a good exposition of 
reserved cases is given: and a separate section, very full and interesting, 
is devoted to special occasions of sin—dances, theatres, bad books, 
taverns, company-keeping, dangerous schools, etc. The question of the 
Advent Fast is discussed—a rather unusual thing in the text-books— 
and, we are glad to see, our Irish practice is approved of, and the 
Roman practice since 1917 cited as a confirmation. In the censures 
tract the various classes are beautifully arranged; and attention is given 
to such minute, but important, points as the omission of ‘et’ in Canon 
2334, or the precise meaning of ‘manet’ in Canon 2369. And so on. 

The publishers of the ninth edition are mentioned above. But we 
learn from a friend that the edition is exhausted, and that the publishers 
of the tenth are ‘ Teulings, booksellers, Bois-le-Duc, Holland.’ They 
have no agents in the United Kingdom, but ‘ the books may be ordered 
by any bookseller.’ The price is ‘ 15 guilders (unbound) and 17 guilders 
and 50 cents (bound) ’: we tried above to translate it. 

M. J. O’DonneELL. 


Summarium Theologiae Moralis. Auctore Antonio M. Arrectt, §.I. 
Editio quarta. 1919. Ed. Elexpuru Hnos., Bilbao. Irish 
agents: M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin. Pp. xx+653. Price 8/- net. 

Summarium Theologiae Moralis. Auctore Nicot. SeBasTiani Sac. 
1919. Ex Officina P. Marierti. Turin. Pp. xii+658. Price 11 frs. 


THESE two little books have much in common. They are written by 
men who have made a deep study of the practical theology of the 
Church, have learned much of her wisdom, and have the happy gift of 
setting forth the essential points unclouded by the usual fog of multitu- 
dinous detail. There are many such men in every country: and it is 
well that some of them, at least, have the courage and seated to give 
the world the result of their labours. 

On Fr. Arregui’s little volume we had an opportunity of anion some 
remarks twelve months ago. In so far as his fourth edition agrees with 
its predecessors we have nothing to retract: time has not staled the 
author’s infinite variety: in fact there is an improvement throughout, 
and an added polish. The chief claim made for this edition in particu- 
lar is that it ‘ gives an index of the faculties of Nuncios, Internuncios 
and Apostolic Delegates,” and that, in addition to the civil laws of 
Spain, Lusitania and Latin America—of which an account was given in 
the earlier editions—it supplies a résumé of similar statutes ‘in the 
other states of Europe and in Northern America.’ Without in any way 
disparaging Fr. Arregui’s work in this respect, we must say, however, 
that the additions will make practically no appeal to priests in these 
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countries. Nuncios, Internuncios and Apostolic Delegates are admired 
at a distance, but enter little into our daily lives. As for the laws, 
those of Germany and France and Italy are given a fair amount of 
attention, those of the United States a respectful hearing, but those of 
this country are almost forgotten. We do indeed find a reference to 
Crolly here and there—say, in connexion with prescription and accession 
(291-3)—but no mention, for instance, of the English bankruptcy laws 
(344) or, in another sphere, of the effects of our law on adoption (776). 
So this little claim must go by the board—without affecting our judg- 
ment on what is left. 

Fr. Sebastiani’s work is of somewhat a different class. It contains 
less matter and information, and is not marked by the clear-cut preci- 
sion of its almost equally Lilliputian rival. As for civil laws, it bothers 
very little about any outside Italy, its native home. But what is true 
of Fr. Arregui’s work is true, in its degree, of this little volume also. 
The essential points are given correctly—in some cases, we think, even 
more correctly than in the other—and everything is conveyed in a 
simple, clear and consecutive style. It represents the life-work of an 
earnest, hard-working priest, and, though small itself, is no small monu- 
ment to his worth and ability. 

Both writers deserve the congratulation and support of all who take 
an interest in Moral Theology. We are glad to do our humble part. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 


Libri Sancti Patricii. The Latin Writings of St. Patrick. Edited by 
Newport J. D. Waite, DD. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Price 6d. net. 

A Translation of the Latin Writings of St. Patrick. By Newrorr J. D. 
Wurtz, D.D. London: §.P.C.K. Price 6d. net. 


THE two documents given in the original Latin text in the first of these 
booklets, and translated into English in the second, are the earliest and 
most authentic sources bearing on the Irish Church that we possess. 
They also constitute a most precious memorial of Saint Patrick’s work, 
and are the safest guide for anyone who wishes to get a correct notion 
of the aims and character of our National Apostle. This explains the 
great attention which has been bestowed on these writings by many 
editors, from Sir James Ware’s day to our own. Between the years 
1656 and 1887 the Confessio and Epistola were published on no less than 
seven different occasions; but by far the best study of the text, based 
on all available manuscripts, was incorporated in two papers read by 
Dr. Newport J. D. White before the Royal Irish Academy, and issued in 
that body’s proceedings in volume xxv. (1905). The two pamphlets 
before us are a reproduction in cheap form of the texts and English 
version embodied in these papers. 

The earliest manuscript containing the Confessio is the Book of 
Armagh, written early in the ninth century. Students of that copy 
have long been aware of the considerable lacune which the text there 
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exhibits, and the presence of these lacune is rendered still more puzz- 
ling by a note at the end in the following terms: huc usque volumen 
quod Patritius manu conscripsit sua. Zimmer at one time held that the 
later manuscripts were interpolated, and that the shorter copy was the 
genuine Confessio. But however the difficultiss of the Armagh text 
are to be explained, the consensus of the best authorities is now in 
favour of the genuineness of the longer copies. Dr. White is here in 
thorough agreement with Bury (Life of St. Patrick, 228) and with Dr. 
Gwynn, the editor of the Book of Armagh. 

An English version of these Libri was incorporated by the late Most 
Rev. Dr. Healy in his Life of St. Patrick, and Father Dinneen pub- 
lished the original Latin, with Irish and English translations, some 
years ago. But readers who desire to examine for themselves the 
variant readings, and to see the numerous Scriptural passages in St. 
Patrick’s works, will turn to these admirably edited little booklets. 
Every reader of them owes Dr. White a debt of gratitude. The cost 
(sixpence each) is exceedingly low. 

Paut WALSH. 





St. Patrick’s Purgatory. By Swayne Lesuie. B. Herder Book Co 
1917. Price 2/6 net. 


Tus is a re-issue of a series of sketches ‘‘written in Louvain, the 
ancient refuge of the Irish, A.D. 1908.’’ It does not deal with the 
Purgatory in a historical way, but gives an imaginative story which 
commences with, the druid’s prophecy of St. Patrick’s coming to Ire- 
land, and ends with the suppression of the Canons Regular in Lough 
Derg. Certain episodes like the arrival of the Danes and the English 
are brought into connexion with the holy place, and the old account 
of the Knight Owen is re-told in Mr. Leslie’s fascinating style. The 
seven chapters may be read in a few hours. 
Pavut Watsn. 


The Letters of St. Augustine. By W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, D.D. 
Pp. 336. London: 8.P.C.K. 10/- nett. 


Tus is one of the valuable series of Handbooks of Christian Literature 
in course of publication by S.P.C.K. It was a rather difficult problem 
to compress the volume of St. Augustine’s correspondence into such a 
convenient form, and at the same time to make it intelligible to the 
ordinary English reader. The editor deserves congratulation for the 
eminently satisfactory manner in which he has carried out his task. 
The letters are not translated in full; the editor condenses them and 
quotes the most essential passages, but he renders each letter intellig- 
ible by making it merely an item in the theological movement of the 
time. On occasion, the editor introduces extracts from other writings 
of Augustine, and from those of his contemporaries, when such extracts 
are necessary to put the letters in their proper setting. For this reason 
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the book forms an interesting introduction not only to the study of 
Augustine’s Letters in the original but to the study of the theological 
controversies of the period. One chapter of special interest in this 
regard is that entitled ‘The Correspondence between Augustine and 
Jerome,’ which places us in intimate contact with the two greatest 
figures of the fourth century. Both the monk of Bethlehem and the 
Bishop of Hippo took an active part in the theological disputes of the 
time, and were frequently on opposing sides; and in these letters we 
learn what either protagonist thought of the other. What is true of this 
chapter is true of all the chapters of the book; for the editor follows a 
topical arrangement, and groups together the letters dealing with the 
same subject-matter. Thus we have ‘ Letters on Paganism,’ ‘ Letters 
on the Doctrine of God,’ ‘ Letters on African Church Divisions,’ * Let- 
ters on Grace,’ etc., the letters within each group being arranged as far 
as possible in chronological order. Each chapter is therefore almost 
independent, and gives us a concise account of the development of the 
particular movement, or of the growth and development of Augustine’s 
own views. The book is of course not intended to supply the place of 
the original text of Augustine, but for those who desire to become 
initiated into the study of the great Doctor I know of no more suitable 
inanual of introduction. 


Epwarp J. KIsSANgE. 





L’Anaphore Apostolique et Ses Témoins. Par Dom Pavt Cacin. 
Paris: Lethielleux, 10 Rue Cassette. Pp. 382. 
We have here a readable and interesting compendium of a larger work 
by the author dealing with the liturgical origins of the Mass. To those 
interested in the most primitive form-of the Canon of the Mass—and 
they are all priests—the present book will be illuminating. What makes 
it invaluable is that the results are, as it were, summed up in a large 
table at the end. There you obtain a synoptic view of the early litur- 
gies and their relationship. You will see in the ‘ Syrian Testament of 
the Lord ’ what a flash of insight the earliest Christians had in regard 
to the Lord’s doctrine about the inseparable connection of true sacrifice 
and true morality. It is found in the deacon’s proclamation before the 
Offertory. ‘In Heaven be your minds. If any one hates his neigh- 
bour, let him be reconciled. If any one is conscious of unbelief, let 
him confess. If any one is estranged from the commandments, let him 
depart. If any one has lapsed into sin, let him not hide himself, it is 
wrong for him to hide himself. If any one has a diseased mind, let him 
not approach. If any one is polluted, if any one is weak, let him give 
way. If any one is estranged from the commandments of Jesus, let 
him depart. If any one despises the prophecies, let him retire. Let 
him keep himself: from the wrath of the Only-Begotten. Let us not 
despise the Cross. Let us flee from the threatenings of Our Lord. We 
have looking at us the Father of Lights and the Son and visiting angels. 
See to yourselves that you do not hate any of your neighbours. See 
that you are not given to anger. God sees. Raise your minds to offer 
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unto the safety of life and sanctity.’ ‘Then the bishop says; Voce 
terribili, Dominus Noster Vobiscum.’ These liturgies furnfsh some idea 
of the awful issue of human life. 

G. PIERSE. 


Religio Religiosi. By Carpinat Gasquet. R. & T. Washbourne, Pater- 
noster Row, London. Pp. 126. Price, paper cover, 2/6 net. 


Wuar makes the present little book very different from most of our 
other spiritual books is its clear, living and vigorous English. The sub- 
jects discussed are the usual great topics of the religious life, but to the 
discussion the author brings much learning and thought and simplicity. 
The result is that this analysis of religious living is of interest not only 
to monks and to nuns but to all Christians; it would be of interest even 
to pagans. 

The author speaks of the necessity of making religion not only a part 
of one’s mind but of one’s whole personality, of one’s life. The short 
way to God is through frequent acts of charity; Richard of St. Victor is 
quoted: Facilius enim ad Deum patet ingressus pie pulsantibus quam 
subtiliter perscrutantibus. Pulsat autem qui amat, qui orat; et pul- 
santi aperitur. In accordance with this view-point the author rightly 
regrets the general use of the word ‘ meditation,’ and he speaks of his 
own mistaken effort to secure logical thinking. If in ordinary conver- 
sation with men one were to show the formality that is used in what 
should simply be ‘ mental conversation ’’ with God, one would be an 
insufferable bore. Deus autem patiens est. 

We can recommend this as a golden book. Its distinctive style alone 
is a pleasure to the reader. 

G. PIERsE. 


Le Christ Vie.del’'Ame. (Septiéme édition.) Pp. 625 Le Christ dans 
Ses Mystéres. (Troisiéme édition.) Pp. 611. Par D. Convmpa 
Marmion, Abbé de Maredsous. Paris: Desclée. London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 


I. Tus book, consisting of nineteen spiritual conferences, is divided 
into two parts. The first part treats of the divine economy of salvation. 
In an introductory conference the author deals in a general way with 
our adoption as children of God. He then goes on to treat of Christ as 
the model of all perfection, as our Redeemer, as the efficient cause of 
grace. Two conferences on the Church, the mystical body of Christ, 
and on the Holv Ghost, the Sanctifier of souls, complete the first part 
of the work. The second part deals with the foundation and growth of 
the Christian life. Two conferences on faith in Jesus Christ and on 
baptism, the sacrament of adoption, are devoted to the foundation. In 
the next place the author considers the Christian life under the aspect of 
‘‘ death to sin,’’ and treats of sin and repentance. He then turns to 
another aspect, ‘‘ life for God,’’ and in a series of conferences deals 
F 
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with the necessity of good works, our supernatural growth in Christ, 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Blessed Eucharist, the communion of 
suints, prayer, fraternal charity and devotion to the Blessed Virgin. A 
final conference reminds us of the glory in store for us hereafter. 

Il. Le Christ dans Ses Mystéres follows up the line of thought begun 
in Le Christ Vie del’Ame. Christ, the model of Christian perfection, 
has manifested Himself to us in His mysteries, His virtues and His 
actions. In the first conference the author shows how Christ’s myste- 
ries are ours also, inasmuch as they have been enacted for our sakes 
and for our instruction. The better we know Christ, therefore, the 
nearer we come to perfection. The second conference shows in a 
general way how we can gain this knowledge, and how we can gather 
the spiritual fruit proper to it. The rest of the volume is devoted to 
conferences on the mysteries of the God-man, the mysteries of His 
Person on the one hand—Divinity, Incarnation, Mediation—and the 
mysteries of the different stages of His earthly life on the other. 

At the end of each volume there is a short synopsis of the matter of 
the conferences, followed by a general index. A bare analysis of the 
contents of these books does not, however, give any adequate idea of 
their devotional character. A spirit of fervent love of God runs through 
all the conferences, and gives them an unction that appeals to the heart 
as well as the mind. We heartily recommend both volumes to our 
readers. 


W. Moran. 


The Apocriticus of Macarius Magnes. Translated by T. W. Crarer, 
D.D. Price 7/6 net. The Epistles of St. Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch. Translated by J. H. Srawiey, D.D. Price 4/- net. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: 
Macmillan. 


I. As this is the first appearance of the Apocriticus in English, the 
volume under review will be a welcome addition to the 8.P.C.K. series 
of translations. The original, a work in five books, was a kind of Chris- 
tian apology written in the form of a dialogue between Macarius and a 
pagan philosopher who is not named. The philosopher's objections are 
nearly all based on Scriptural passages, most of them records of sayings 
of Our Lord; and the replies of Macarius afford some interesting ex- 
amples of exegetical ingenuity. (The reply in m1. 10. to an objection 
against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is interesting for a 
different reason.) The first and last books have been lost, with the 
exception of two or three insignificant fragments quoted by other writers. 
The remaining books have been translated from the Greek edition pub- 
lished by Blondel and Foucart. The translator has made a useful 
change (which he explains) in the order of the work, with a view to 
having each objection immediately followed by the author’s reply. In 
his references, however, he follows the numbering in the Greek edition, 
with the result that the reader sometimes feels a little confused. The 
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translator also summarises both the objections and the answers in many 
chapters, where the original was too diffuse: otherwise he has given us 
«a complete English version of all that remains of the Apocriticus. He 
has also supplied a very full and interesting introduction, in which he 
discusses the nature and contents of the work, its date and authorship, 
its literary relations, its history, text and MSS., and its theological and 
apolegetic value. An index completes the volume. 

II. This is a new edition of a useful little work published some years 
ago. The translator has revised the introduction and notes, and re- 
written the *‘ additional note ’’ on the Christian Ministry. The volume 
contains an introduction, an English version of the seven genuine epistles 
(with notes at the foot of each page), some ‘‘ additional notes,’’ an 
index of Scriptural passages and a general index. The introduction is 
divided into four sections. The first two treat of the controversies that 
have raged around the Ignatian epistles since the time of Ussher. The 
third discusses what little is known of the life and martyrdom of Igna- 
tius. The fourth gives a detailed summary of the teaching of Ignatius 
on practically every theological question touched on in the epistles. 
There is one interesting point, however, which the translator has not 
discussed, namely, the place accorded to the Church of Rome in the 
ecclesiology of Ignatius. (The translator’s brief notes on the appropriate 
passages in the epistle to the Romans do not throw much light on the 
subject.) The translation is based on Lightfoot’s edition of the text. A 
great portion of the copious supply of short foot-notes is also taken from 
Lightfoot, though the works of Zahn, Hort, Ramsay and other scholars 
have also been used. The “ additional notes’’ are three in number. 
The first gives a brief account of the heresies, which Ignatius intended 
to combat. The second discusses some theories about the origin and 
growth of the three-fold Christian Ministry. In this connection we 
may mention that Dr. Srawley seems to favour the view that ‘‘ pres- 
byter ’’ and “‘ episcopus ’’ were never interchangeable terms, even in 
the time of St. Paul. The third note deals with the ‘‘ Acts of the 
Martyrdom of St. Ignatius,’’ and discusses very briefly the contents, 
origin and historical value of these documents. 

Both books are neatly turned out and well bound. We can recom- 
mend them to students of Patristic literature. 


W. Moray. 


Ii Trattamento ‘* Morale ’’ dello Scrupulo e dell ’Ossessione Morbosa. 
Natat Turco. Cav. Pietro Martetti, Editore, Via Legnano 23, 
Torino, Italy. 2 grossi volumi. Lire, 32,50. 


Tue present useful work deals with scruples and kindred morbid obses- 
sions. It must not be supposed that it is the ordinary kind of discussion 
which is met with in moral theologies. The writer is a layman who is 
also a theologian. He shows how moral theology can be enriched 
by the principle of natural sciences notably, biology, physiology, 
psychiatry, and pathological psychology. One cannot but welcome any 
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attempt to apply the most modern science to departments of theology. 
It can be done all round, but one of the most pressing needs is to apply 
it to psychasthenia in its manifestation as scrupulosity. 

There are different methods of treatment for psychasthenia. Suppose 
it is a case of delusion, or shell-shock, or scruple. There is the direct 
method of laying the ghost. A modern school relies on the teaching of 
Freud, who gives a sexual explanation of dreams and traces many 
psychic disturbances to repression. This school endeavours by means of 
hynopsis and other agencies to find the disturbing cause, and bring it 
into the full light so that the patient himself can see it and despise it. 
In the case of shell-shock there is at first the harrowing experiment by 
which the patient is made to recall all the circumstances of the shock so 
that it cannot any longer remain a noxious germ in the subconsciousness. 
The author seems unaware of the existence of this method which has 
been applied in English hospitals and elsewhere; at any rate he does 
not give us the benefit of a discussion of its merits or demerits. Instead 
he concentrates on the indirect method of dealing with obsessions; in 
effect one is advised to take the side track and let the train of delusion 
crash by. But does it always do so? 

The author at any rate shows how one can destroy habits indirectly 
by building up opposite ones. After examining habit from the stand- 
points of biology, physiology and psychology, he shows how it can be 
starved by drawing off its energy in another direction. The underlying 
principle is the law of dipensation; it means that the increase of energy 
in any one line is at the expense of energy in other lines; and this owing 
to the fact that man’s energy is a very limited quantity. The principle 
is fecund in applications; the abnormal growth of memory is at the 
expense of the inventive intellect. The scholastics observed the fact 
when they said: una operatio cum fuerit intensa impedit aliam. One 
may, then, cure a vicious habit or a morbid obsession like scrupulosity 
by assuming the opposite habit and acting as if it were present. Owing 
to the synthetic action of life and mind new energies will group them- 
selves gradually around the new nucleus. One remembers the story of 
the good hypocrite who from assuming a habit of sanctity came eventu- 
ally to like it. One will also remember Hamlet’s advice to his mother 
to assume a virtue of chastity which she had been ignorant of. It is like 
the case of a mathematical problem when one assumes as already done 
the thing to be done. 

Besides this method of gradually building up a habit of broad-minded- 
ness instead of a narrow scrupulosity the author recommends that the 
patient become absorbed with a passion for the ideal, especially the 
Christian ideal, which is painted in most attractive colours. This, too, 
will divert the mind from the obsession of self. It will make life worth 
living. Professor James in his Talks to Teachers speaks of spending 
oneself for some ideal, newly conceived, as the thing worth while in the 
lives of all the benefactors of the race. The author’s work will be a 
cheering and very useful book for the scrupulous, and for all the direc- 
tors of scrupulous penitents. He insists strongly on the principle of 
evidence; that is, the patient is not to regard a thing as a sin or a 
temptation unless it is evident. So, too, the author, dealing with 
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scruples, requires evidence as to the commission of mortal sin; a lion 
does not enter a house without making itself felt. 
G. Pierse. 


Apologetical Studies. By Very Rev. J. Tixeront, D.D. B. Herder, 
London, W.C., 68 Great Russell-street, and St. Louis, Mo., 17 
South Broadway. Pp. 183. Price 3/6 net. 


Tuts is an authorised English translation of the distinguished French 
author’s studies on The Trinity, Jesus Christ, The Church, Penance. 
In them will be found a luminous and useful critique of the most recent 
rationalistic theories concerning these subjects. The author traces the 
views to their sources. So doing he shows how ancient are the modern- 
ists. They are already out of date. The modernists sometimes prided 
themselves on their independence of mind: They bewailed the men- 
tality of the conservative; the latter according to them would believe 
anything. They forgot that they themselves would swallow any pill 
provided it has a modern coating. 

The author’s work is not merely destructive. It is chiefly construc- 
tive. He shows that these fundamental dogmas of Christianity are not 
outgrowths of human consciousness but based on the words of Scripture, 
even of the Synoptics. The callous method of denying the authenticity 
of Scriptural passages because they are opposed to the presuppositions 
of critics is exposed. In regard to Penance the author shows variations 
in the discipline of the Church; during the first seven or eight centuries, 
he says, the sacrament was received seldom except, perhaps, in monas- 
teries, probably not oftener than once a year. In the case of the 
next edition it will be necessary to make many corrections in the 
English of this translation. 

G. PIERSE. 


The Catholic Bulletin. Vol. ix. January to December, 1919. Pp. 
viii. + 700. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 50 Upper O’Connell 
Street. Price 10s. net. 


To say that this is one of the most interesting books published in Ireland 
is to state a commonplace. The monthly issues have been a joy and 
delight in countless households, and the volume gives us all twelve 
together. To those who have not read them it offers a chance of making 
up for lost opportunities: for those who have it revives pleasant memo- 
ries. Not indeed that the memories are always pleasant. The hopes 
that were felt last year, the reliance on the good faith and sincerity of 
some at least of the men who were to inaugurate the new order and 
make the world what it never was but ought to be, the feeling that the 
nightmare was over and the dawn appearing—all this is reflected, as it 
should be, in the Bulletin’s pages. But a year has gone: and men are 
awaking to the cold reality. 
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But, for all that, there are many things in the volume that give 
comfort in a frigid atmosphere. The happenings of the year—many of 
them still give hope—are chronicled in a sympathetic and intelligent 
spirit. Every taste is provided for. Children find a corner: so do 
mothers and daughters: so do the sour economists. The contents range 
from little poems on simple subjects to the historical memoirs of Mgr. 
Massari, or to a scientific disquisition on the resources of Ireland or on 
the political fortunes of the Czecho-Slovaks—from humorous stories by 
one clerical contributor to a valuable discussion of * Strikes ’ by a more 
seriously-minded confrére. The ‘ Notes from Rome’ convey informa- 
tion that the ablest detective could hardly recognize after examining 
the tattered shreds that escaped to the daily press from the Censor’s 
offices. And, right through all, giving it unity, is the guiding hand and 
intelligent touch of the editor. 

The ninth volume deserves a place with the eight that went before. 
We can hardly say more. And we hope that the series will continue 
when present-day reviewers—ourselves included—are long dead and 
forgotten. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 


Divine Charity: Its Nature and Necessity. Presented to the Theo 
logical Faculty of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, as a thesis for 
the Degree of Doctor. By the Rev. Patrick O’Nem.. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. 


Maynootu has not beeen idle in recent years. Scarcely a month 
elapses that we do not notice an announcement of at least one new 
book. The various Faculties seem to vie with one another: one day it 
is a work on Theology or History; the next gives us a volume on 
Philosophy; another a treatise on Classics or Celtic Studies or Sacred 
Eloquence. Ve have in addition an ever-increasing number of 
magazines issuing from its gates. 

Not the least remarkable portion of this extraordinary output is fhe 
stream of essays which has issued from the Dunboyne Establishment. 
Year after year some difficult thesis is teken up by candidates for the 
Doctorate in Theology, and year after year we look forward to its 
publication. This time it is Dr. O'Neill who provides the expected 
volume. It has secured him his Degree, and his appointment to the 
vacant Chair of Theology in the College. This in itself is proof enough 
of the merits of the work; and a close examination of its contents serves 
but to convince one of its importance. It is an able contribution to a 
vexed question; a well-reasoned treatise in which the author is not 
afraid to push his thought to its logical conclusions. Often he finds 
himself at variance with commonly accepted doctrines, but he always 
gives weighty reasons for his speculations, and bases them on the plain 
findings of history. 

Opening with a chapter on the necessity of Charity he passes to a 
discussion of the nature of mortal sin. The essential malice of mortal 
sin, he thinks, lies in the fact that it implies an aversion from God and 
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@ conversion to creatures: it is a preference of the creature to the 
Infinite. Repentance is a reversal of the process of sinning, hence it 
must imply an aversion from the creature and a conversion to the 
Infinite. It is an act of love of the Infinite Good, the Last End of 
man—what is known as an act of the love of concupiscence. They are 
illogical who place the essential malice of sin in an aversion from God 
and at the same time deny that it is necessary to return to God by an 
act of love. An act of love then is necessary. To what virtue does it 
appertain? To the virtue of hope, say the theologians. Yet they will 
say there is no hope in heaven though the saints surely elicit acts of 
the love of the object of their supreme beatitude. They cannot have 
it both ways; and it is more reasonable to reduce the act of hope toa 
reliance on the promises of God as we do when we recite the popular 
act of hope in this country. If the act is not one of hope, to what 
virtue can it belong but charity? And so too have the theologians 
believed for ages. But if this love is a love of charity does it not seem 
strange that an act of charity should be required for the forgiveness of 
sin in all cases? Once again Dr. O'Neill replies that it has not seemed 
strange to the theologians of history, who till after the time of St. 
Thomas admitted that in the sacrament of penance the sins are 
already remitted before the sacramental absolution. These theologians 
were at a loss to explain the efficacy of the sacrament, just as the 
modern theologian cannot explain its efficacy as regards the confession 
of sins of our past. 

Dr. O'Neill has but scant sympathy with the theologians who profess 
to maintain that sorrow from the fear of hell is sufficient with the 
Sacrament, whilst at the same time they hold that such sorrow must 
of necessity contain some elements of the love of God. It is more 
consistent and more honest to teach that true repentance implies an 
act of love, an act of charity. 

Another interesting point remains. The human will can reach out 
only to that which it regards as good for itself—to what is conveniens, 
as the theologians say. But if this is so, says Dr. O'Neill, where is 
there place for the love of absolute charity? It seems impossible. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if the doctrine of absolute charity can find a 
place in our teaching in view of the condemnation of Quietism. The 
Church has condemned the proposition: ‘‘ There is an habitual state of 
love of God which is pure charity without any admixture of the motive 
of self-interest. Neither the fear of punishment nor the desire for 
rewards has further any part in it. God is no longer loved for the 
sake of perfection, or for the happiness to be found in loving ’’: and 
what is this pure charity but absolute charity? 

It will be seen at once from the foregoing analysis of the book that 
it is an important discussion of many of the most fundamental pro- 
blems of the spiritual life. Its conclusions are the logical development 
of the teaching of the theologians on the nature of mortal sin. And 
yet, somehow, one is compelled to wonder if it is the conclusions of 
these theologians which are wrong so much as their premises. They 
usually open their treatment of the nature of mortal sin with the 
statement that it is an opposition of the created will to the command 
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of the divine will; and one wonders, whether, if they had adhered to 
this notion, they would tind themselves in the difficulties into which 
Dr. O'Neill compels them. Mortal sin etymologically, indeed, implies 
that it carries with it the death of the soul here or hereafter; but «part 
from etymology is there any reason for supposing that we would not 
commit a grave theological sin by transgressing a grave command of 
the Divine Lawgiver, even on the hypothesis that man is not destined 
to enjoy the infinite as the object of our final happiness? We confess 
that we can see none. And if this is true why should conversion to 
God as our Last End be necessary? Nor does it seriously matter how 
we call the act of the love of concupiscence. If we cannot call it Hope 
since it is to be found in heaven we shall have difficulty in determining 
what is hope, for surely it is as true that the saints rely on the divine 
promises of their eternal beatitude as it is that they elicit acts of 
divine concupiscence. We have a suspicion too that our author pro- 
tests too much when he demonstrates the ease with which we can 
elicit these acts of love as compared with acts of ‘* absolute ’’ charity; 
indeed one begins to ask whether this glorified self-love is after all 
appretiative summa. We confess to a certain hankering after the old 
theory of absolute love, for we think that, logic notwithstanding, it has 
its place in the data of psychological experience. 

But whether we are right or wrong in these speculations, we are 
convinced that Dr. O'Neill has done yeoman service in helping to clear 
the air of most of the inconsistencies of the ordinary handbooks of 
theology. This we feel is high praise, but we feel that it is due to 
Dr. O'Neill, and we tender him our congratulations on the fact. 


Patrick CLEARY. 





Liber Sacramentorum, Note storiche e liturgiche sul Massale Romano. 
Vol I. Da I. Scuuster, Abbate del Sacro Monastero di S. Paolo. 
Roma-Torino: Marietti. Pp. 201. 5f. 50 nett. 


In the early Church there was no single liturgical book which corres- 
ponded with our Missal. The different parts of the Mass were to be 
found in distinct books, according as the particular part wag to be 
recited by the priest, the deacon, the sub-deacon, the choir, ete. Thus 
the deacon had the Evangelarium, the sub-deacon the Epistolarium, the 
singers the Antiphonarium, etc. The Liber Sacramentorum contained 
all the prayers recited by the priest or bishop. This explanation is 
necessary to give an idea of the contents of this interesting book, which 
is based on the author’s lectures in the Pontifical Oriental Institute, 
Rome. The arrangement is a decidedly happy one, because it gives the 
author an opportynity of discussing certain parts of the liturgy which 
fall outside the se ope of the books one usually meets with. The liturgy 
of the Sacraments is included, as well as that of the Mass, and the most 
interesting chapters are indeed those which deal with the ceremonies 
connected with Baptism in the early Church, with the Reconciliation of 
Penitents, with Ordinations, the Nuptial Blessing, and the Last Sacra- 
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ments. In each instance the origin and growth of our present liturgy 
is studied, and the customs of the early centuries are closely examined ; 
the result is that a new light is thrown upon many of the obscurities of 
our modern Ritual. Even on the liturgy of the Mass, the author has 
many new points to add to our knowledge of the subject; I might 
instance the influence of the Schola Cantorum on the development of 
the modern Mass. The present volume is only the first of a series, and 
if the same uniform standard is attained, the success of the work is 
assured. 
Epwarp J. Kissane. 





The Guild State. By G. R. Stirtine Taytor. London: Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. 158. Price 3/6 net. 


THis is a very interesting and readable little book, and one that con- 
tains a good deal of sound criticism of modern notions and ideals. 
People have begun to realise that State Socialism of the * orthodox ’ 
type would mean an intolerable bureaucracy. Of late years some of 
the more acute thinkers in the Socialist movement have been advocat- 


ing the Guild State as an alternative. It is a step in the right 
direction. Within the Guild school itself there is a cleavage—one 


party favouring large national guilds, the other small local ones. Mr. 
Taylor is a convinced advocate of the local guild; and his book con- 
tains an excellent exposition of the view-point of his party. He is 
almost as severe on organisation by national guilds, as he is on State 
Collectivism and Capitalism. They are all bureaucratic systems; and 
bureaucracy is Mr. Taylor’s béte noir. His criticism of the modern 
centralised State is unsparing. He is an intense admirer of the social 
order of the Middle Ages, and believes in progress by going back. His 
policy is expressed in three main principles. The first two, common 
to the whole Guild school, are organisation by function and self- 
management within the guild. The third is that ‘ no guild should be 
larger than the smallest possible unit that the efficiency of the trade 
or occupation demands.’’ He makes no attempt to prove that his own 
criterion of efficiency would not demand national rather than local guilds. 
In Mr. Taylor’s Guild State there will still be competition, though 
it will be limited to reasonable proportions. There will also be great 
variety of guilds, and perhaps some workers unattached to any guild. 
The guildsmen will decide all questions relating to hours and conditions 
of work, division of profits, ete.—subject only to a few general re- 
gulations laid down by the State. How is the Guild State to be 
established? Mr. Taylor can offer little assistance towards the solution 
of this important problem. He tells us indeed that the transition must 
be peaceful and gradual, to be successful; and that the pace must 
never be quicker than is justified by the capacity of the workers for the 
next step. He believes in preparing the workers by education, par- 
ticularly by co-partnership, co-management and profit-sharing. ‘ The 
reason why the plutocrat has his men in the hollow of his hand is be- 
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cause the workers are not in a position to step into his place and conduct 
the industry without him. What other reason can there be?’ We 
think another obvious reason is the actual possession of the means of 
production, and the power of self-defence which this possession gives to 
the ruling classes. Education will enable the workers to replace the 
Capitalist when he is dispossessed; but how is he to be dispossessed ? 
The author's criticism of the ‘ modern man’s’ philosophy of life is 
very good. He recognises too that if the Guild State is to be a success, 
the guildsmen must return to the medieval conception of life. We 
think, however, that the medieval guildsman’s philosophy can never be 
expressed in terms of the civic virtues merely. Without Christianity 
it is unintelligible. For that reason we think Christianity must be 
accepted as the basis of any attempt at reconstruction on the lines 
mapped out by Mr. Taylor. 
W. Moran. 





An Elementary Handbook of Logic. By Jonn J. Tooney, 8.J., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 42 Barclay- 
street. Pp. 241. 8vo. 


Tus is an elementary handbook designed for class-room use. It is 
very clear and simple and admirably adapted for its purpose. It does 
not deal with Induction or Method, but only with the three elementary 
functions of thought—conception, judgment and inference. In its 
order and terminology it keeps close to the traditional scholastic line of 
exposition and illustration. On a few points new ground is broken— 
notably on the distinction drawn between the Act of Inference and the 
Process of Inference, and on the Distribution of the Predicate. But 
controversial matters and certain developments are judiciously trans- 
ferred to an appendix of twenty-six pages. On these points the author 
does not claim to have said the last word, but whether or not we agree 
with his conclusions we find the issues fairly put and clearly stated. 
Their bearing on the doctrine in the text is only indirect, and they 
contribute to this at least a pleasing element of freshness and origin- 
ality. A handbook of this sort was needed, inasmuch as an elementary 
knowledge of Logic is rightly demanded of all secondary school and 
college pupils nowadays. It deserves the wide demand we anticipate 
for it. 


P. C. 





Catechism Notes. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 6d. net. 


Tuts is a second edition, revised and enlarged, of Notes on the Maynooth 
Catechism. In an appendix of over 40 pages we find various popular 
prayers and devotions, explanations of the Sacramentals, of sacred 
vestments and other requisites for divine service, short instructions on 
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the principal feasts and holy seasons of the year, etc. All through the 
book, especially in the chapters on the Sacraments, a great deal of 
practical instruction is conveyed in a clear and simple way. Reading 
through the Notes it struck us that for children they are in places too 
deep and detailed, while for teachers they err on the side of minuteness, 
as, for example, in defining the meaning of such words as ‘ manifest,’ 
*‘ equal,’ ‘ signifies.’ Here and there we met with an explanation 
loosely expressed, or with a statement open to question, e.g., that the 
Prophet Jeremias was born without sin (p. 7). 

But we have no wish to dwell on small faults in a useful little book 
like this. The fact that a second edition has been called for shows 
that its merits are already appreciated. And, judging by the standard 
attained in the second, we are confident there will soon be a third on the 
market. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 
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Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. | 
I. 


LIST OF FEASTS SUPPRESSED IN THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 
[ Dated 28th December, 1919. published 2nd February, 1920.] 


As everyone knows, the official list of feasts for the Universal Church 
is that given in the Universa of Pope Urban VIII (13th September, 
1642). Several were suppressed later on by Popes Pius VI and 
Pius VII. As regards these ‘suppressed’ feasts and the obligations 
attached to them the Pontifical Commission stated (17th February, 
1918) that the Code had ‘made no change in the discipline hitherto 
prevailing.’ Seeing that Canon 1247, § 1, enumerates the ‘feasts of 
precept ’ now binding throughout the Church generally, a list of those 
suppressed could be easily arrived at by a simple process of subtraction. 
But, considering the importance of the subject, some of the bishops 
asked for an official catalogue. And the Congregation of the Council 
gives it. 

In addition to the Monday and Tuesday immediately following Easter 
and Pentecost Sunday, it comprises the feasts of the Finding of the 
Holy Cross; of the Purification, Annunciation, and Nativity of the 
B.V.M.; of St. Michael the Archangel; of St. John the Baptist; of 
the Apostles Andrew, James, John, Thomas, Philip and James, 
Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon and Jude, and Mathias : of St. Stephen, 
the Holy Innocents, Ss. Laurence, Silvester, Anne ; and of the national 
and local patrons. 

The reader will note that, by adding these to the list given in Canon 
1247, he gets the catalogue of Urban over again. If he is interested 
in the Irish discipline, he will also remember that our list of suppressed 
feasts includes also the 19th cf March and the 8th of December (1247, 
§2: ef. I. E. Record, November, 1917, pp. 363-4). They were abolished 
in this country by Popes Benedict XIV (1755) and Pius VI (1778). 

The suppression of the patrons’ feasts is quite in harmony with the 
third reply given on the date mentioned (17th February, 1918). As 
for our own national patron, his feast (17th March) has had a varied 
experience during the last ten years. It was suppressed by the Motu 
proprio of July 2nd, 1911, but restored, on November 21st of the same 
year, by a decree of the Congregation of the Council. The Code (1247, 
§ 1,§ 2) abolished it again: but a Roman reply, of the 13th of May last, 
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restored it once more—and removed the obligation of fast and abstinence 
that would often affect it. [For the last official document sce the 
I. E. Record, July, 1919, p. 62.] 


II. 
THE BOHEMIAN SCHISM. 
{ Dated 15th January, published 2nd February, 1920.| 


+ The protests made by a small section (less than one tenth) of the 
Bohemian clergy—on various matters, including liturgy, election of 
bishops, mixed committees, the law of celibacy, etc.—and their 
proclamation of a national Church have resulted in their condemnation 
and (declaratory) excommunication by the Pope and the Holy Offiee. 
The sentence runs :— 

Tantum facinus Suprema haec Sacra Congregatio Sancti officii, cui 
fidem moresque tutandi onus incumbit, ex animo detestata, muneris sui 
esse ducit praefatam ecclesiam seu schismaticam coalitionem, absque ulla 
mora reprobare, damnare atque anathematizare, ut reapse praesenti 
Decreto, nomine et auctoritate Ssmi D. N. Benedicti XV, reprobat, damnat 
atque anathematizat, insimul declarans supradictos sacerdotes, cuiusque 
sint gradus, conditionis et dignitatis, iam ipso facto excommunicationem 
incurrisse ad praescriptum canonis 2314 speciali modo Sedi Apostolicae 
reservatam, et si forte (quod Deus avertat) in ea contumaciter insor- 
descant, omnibus aliis per Sacros Canones statutis poenis atque inha- 
bilitatibus quamprimum plectendos fore, 

Curent autem pro suo munere Sacri Bohemorum Antistites praesens 
Decretum ad fidelium sibi commissorum notitiam, quo efficaciori modo 
in Domino censuerint, statim deducere eosque a schismaticae factioni 
quomodocumque adhaerendo deterrere, ne forte et iidem fideles in 
eamdem incidant damnationem., 


Ill. 


ALIENATION OF ‘ VOTIVE GIFTS.’ 
[ Dated 12th July, published 3rd November, 1919. Cf. Canons 1281, 
1497, 1517, 1530-2, of the Code.} 


The decision is important for those who may be contemplating the 
alienation of Church property: it emphasizes certain essential points 
that might be easily forgotten even by experts. 

A certain Bishop, after consulting his administrative Council (1532, 
§ 2), sold certain ornaments that decorated an ‘icon’ devoutly venerated 
in his church, and applied the proceeds (about £40") to the improvement 
of the building. Later on, he was anxious to dispose of still more, and, 
not wishing to consult the Council again, he asked Rome to sanction 


1We give, all through, the amount that, in normal times, used to 
correspond to the 1,000, 30,000, ete., lire mentioned in the canons, The 
rate of exchange has varied, of course, in recent years, 
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the intended transaction. The favour was granted, accompanied by 
a ‘sanation’ of the alienation already effected. He was very much 
surprised to find that a ‘ sanation’ was required at all: and wrote again 
to the Congregation of the Council to inquire, 1°, whether votive gifts 
were to be reckoned among the ‘precious objects’ of Canon 1532, 
§ 1, 1° (for the alienation of which the consent of Rome is necessary); 
2°, what ‘considerable’ value these ‘precious objects’ should have 
before the Ordinary is disqualified from acting. 

The Congregation replied that for the alienation of ‘ precious objects’ 
the consent of the Holy See is undoubtedly required: that the term, 
however, did not cover all objects made of precious metal, but must be 
understood in the light of Canon 1497, § 2, which requires that the 
object be of considerable value in view either of its material or of its 
artistic beauty or of its historical associations. The answer to the first 
question proposed depends, therefore, on the answer to the second. 
What, then, is a ‘considerable’ value? Opinions differ. Some say 
£1,200 ; but the opinion is excluded by the distinction drawn in Canon 
1532 between ‘ precious’ objects and those worth £1,200, as well as by 
the weight of pre-Code teaching. Others say ‘any value’: but that 
view, too, must be ruled out—Canon 1497 excludes it, and so does the 
pre-Code teaching which was stricter than the Code itself. 

A mean must, therefore, be selected; and. it is found at the £40 
standard :— 

His extremis sententiis exclusis,iam non superest nisi pressius 
determinare valorem notabilem qui, simul cum pretiositate rei, 
inalienabilitatem pariat. Porro idem Reiffenstuel | c., n. 14, post allegata 
verba Pirhingii monebat: Non videtur tamen ex hoc titulo prohihtum 
quin Praelatus possit aliqua pocula argentea minus utilia absque aliis 
sollemnitatibus iuris alienare; ac Magis perspicue card. D’Annibale 
(Summula, t. 3, n. 77, nota 6): Porro mobilia pretiosa accipimus visa 
aurea v2l argentea, gemmas, etc., et quae vl antiguitate praestant vzl 
artifico, dummodo valeant saltem 25 aureis de Camera (lib. 235). Per- 
doctus Emus vir sic referebat authenticam aestimationem Romanae 
Curiae saec. XVII; probati vero scriptores nostrae aetatis monent attendi 
posse ad mutatum valorem pecuniae, quam duplo vel triplo minorem 
aestimabat Wernz (Zus decretalium, t. 3, n. 160, nota 140). Quare 
valor iste tutissime ad 750 lib. in Curia hodie definiri potest. Nec 
desunt, qui notabilem valorem infra 1000 lib. esse hodie negent ; immo 
ipse can. 1532, § 2, dum alienationem distinguit rerum quae 1000 lib. 
attingunt et quae 1000 lib. superant. hanc aestimationem quae sim- 
plicitate quoque commendatur, ratam habere videtur. 

But that is just the standard that the Bishop did adopt. Why, then, 
give him a ‘sanatio’? First and foremost, because he ought to have 
invested the money :— 

Potissimum attendenda est, ad casum nostrum, clausula can. 1531, 
§ 3: ‘ Pecunia ex alienatione percepta, caute, tule et utiliter in com- 
“modum Ecclesiae collocetur’’: i. e. pecunia retracta non statim 
erogari valet in usus etiam pios et necessarios, sed immo conservanda 
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est ad fructum; ut ergo erogetur seu consumatur, licet ad amplifican- 
dam ecclesiam, ut in casu factum est, necessaria est semper Aposto- 
licae Sedis licentia, seu dispensatio super obligatione hac, quam data 
lex in laudato canone perspicue et explicite, nullaque concessa excep- 
tione, imponit. 

Secondly, because, without permission from Rome, he ought not to 
have sold any objects that were treated with special veneration :— 

In can. 1281, § 1, nulla facta distinctione inter pretiosas aut non 
pretiosas, excluditur prorsus alienatio imsignium reliquiarum aut 
imaginum quae in aliqua ecclesia magna populi veneratione honorentur, 
ideoque etiamsi earum valor aestimationis non sit notabilis in sensu 
mox exposito. Praeter causam itaque pretiositatis etiam causa cultus, 
devotionis aut pietatis obstare potest, quominus huiusmodi donariorum 
valida sit alienatio: aliis verbis, ut hodie dici solet, non solum valor 
aestimationis, sed etiam affectionis attendendus est. 

Thirdly—and this reason is closely connected with the second— 
alienation ought not to have taken place without the donors’ consent :— 

Nam sicut procul dubio obiecti votivi donatio est actus religionis, 
qui quodammodo sacrificio assimilari potest, ita, ex intentione don- 
antis, nexu indissolubili donarium mancipatur cultui sacrae iconis cui 
donatur, et quodammodo extra omne commercium humanum ponitur. 
Interest igitur bono publico, seu integritati et profectui sacri cultus, 
fidelis conservatio donariorum in eo statu iisque terminus in quibus a 
voluntate donantis ponuntur, adeo ut non sit fortasse nimium quod 
dicitur, ecclesiam eiusque rectores non tam in proprietate quam potius 
in custodia donaria ipsa habere, de quibus igitur nullo modo in alium 
usum disponere possunt. Aliis verbis et planius: observandae profecto 
sunt condiciones a donante fortesse donationi appositae: atqui ex 
natura rei et negotii in casu praesumi debet omnino donationem factam 
esse sub ea conditione ut res sit inalienabilis. Ergo, si semper, in 
alienandis ipsis rebus ecclesiasticis (quibus ceterum non facile donaria 
ipsa accensentur), cautum est ut obtimeatur “ eorum consensus quorum 
“interest ” (cfr. can. 1532, § 2, 3), id multo magis in alienatione dona- 
riorum difficultatem facessere videtur, quum iste consensus in aliena- 
tionem non facile praesupponi possit, imo, aliquo sensu, impossibilis 
factus sit vel ex parte donantis, qui proprietate rei donatae sese omnino 
expoliavit et quidem non in favorem humanae personae, sed potius in 
obsequium personae beatae aut divinae, cui rem donatam, interposita 
voti religione, sacravit. Prout igitur “ ultimarum voluntatum... 
“commutatio, quae fieri ex iusta tantum et necessaria causa debent, 
“Sedi Apostolicae reservantur ” (can. 15,7, § 1), quum eius solius sit 
necessarium interpretari aut supplere interesse habentium consensum, 
ita etiam voluntatis, quae in ordine ad objecta ex voto donata ultima 
iure censetur, interpretatio, vel potius commutatio uni Sedi Apostolicae, 
cuius est solvere ligata in caelo et in terra, iure reservatur. 

Lastly, because his action was opposed to the consistent and well- 
established policy of the Congregation :— 
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Hisce rationum momentis adiicitur etiam positivum argumentum 
quod petitur ex stylo et observantia perpetua S. Congregationis, quippe 
quae semper sibi reservavit, et quidem sub religiosissimis clausulis, 
concedere licentiam huiusmodi alienationum peragendi, quam imo 
veniam nunquam per modum facultatis, sed semper in modun indulti in 
singulis particularibus casibus, causa necessitatis apprime cognita, con- 
cessit. Nec est profecto praesumendum datum Codicem huiusmodi 
observantiam, rationibus boni publici evidenter subnixam, in posterum 
tacite abolitam voluisse. 

They, therefore, changed the terms of the query, and gave an un- 
favourable answer :— 

Porro in plenariis comitiis in Palatio Apostolico Vaticano habitis die 
12 iui 1919, Emi 8. C. Concilii Patres, ad petitionem Episcopi N. 
supra relatam, reformatis dubiis in hanc formulam: An donaria votiva 
alienari possint absque beneplacito Apostolicae Sedis; respondenum 
censuerunt: Negative. 


IV. 


TESTIMONIAL LETT ERS AND RELIGIOUS NOVITIATE. 
Dated 21st Nevemler, 1919, gublisked 2nd January, 1920. , 


Candidates for admission to a Religious Order or Congregation, if 
they have lived previously in a college or seminary or been postulants 
or novices in any other Order or Congregation, are not to be accepted 
without testimonial letters—from the Rector or ‘higher’ (488, § 8) 
Religious Superior, as the case may be. The statements made in the 
letters must be confirmed by oath, and the letters themselves delivered 
—not to the candidates, but to the new Religious Superiors—within 
three months of demand. All this is clear from the Code itself (544, 
§ 3, 545, § 1), and special arrangements are made to meet cases in which 
the Rector or former Superior declares himself unable to give the 
required information (545, § 2, § 3). But what if he simply refuses? 
Is he to be compelled, and how? The Congregation for Religious’ Affairs 
was asked the question, and gave the reply quoted below. He is to 
be compelled: various penalties—including, if necessary, dismissal 
from office—are to be inflicted by the Bishop or Chief Superior : 

S. Congregatio, re mature perpensa, respondendum censuit prout 
respondet : ‘‘ Praescriptum canonum esse servandum, et Ordinarius, si 
‘“‘agatur de Institutis iuris dioecesani aut laicalibus, sive Collegiis aut 
‘‘Seminariis ; vel Supremus Moderator in Institutis clericalibus aut in 
‘‘Ordinibus Regularibus, contra tales Superiores renuentes procedant, eos 
“eogendo etiam per poenas, usque ad privationem officii. Quodsi nihi- 
‘‘lominus litterae iurata haberi non possint, res deferatur ad 8. Con- 
‘* gregationem.” 


G 
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INDULGENCE LOST WHEN PRAYER CHANGED. 
[Dated 21st July, 1919, published 2nd January, 1920.] 


In the case of an indulgenced prayer, the Code prescribes that ‘the 
indulgences cease entirely when there is any addition, subtraction or 
interpolation’ (934, § 2). A strict interpretation of the canon involves 
the loss of the indulgence when the ‘ Kyrie Eleyson’ or ‘ Agnus Dei’ 
is omitted once or twice in the litanies, or where the ‘ora pro nobis’ 
is repeated only after each third invocation (the common practice in 
this country when the litany is sung). And the strict interpretation 
is correct—as the reply of the Penitentiary shows. The Pope, 
moreover, when he heard of the custom, expressly declared that ‘ it 
is not to be approved’ and that ‘Ordinaries are to take prudent 
measures to have it abolished wherever it exists.’ 


SACRA POENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA. 
THE QUERIES. 

* Quibusdam in locis consuetudo invaluit Litanias Lauretanas sic 
“cantandi ut i) semel tantum recitetur Kyrie, eleyson (Kyrie eleyson, 
“Christe eleyson, Christe audi nos, Christe exaudi nos); 2) invoca- 
‘‘tiones mariales ternae coniungantur cum unico ora pro nobis (Sancta 
“Maria, Sancta Dei Genitrix, Sancta Virgo Virginum, ora pro nobis) ; 
3) semel tantum pariter dicatur Agnus Dei (Agnus Dei, qui tollis 
“peccata mundi, parce nobis, Domine, exaudi nos, Domine, miserere 
“ nobis). 

“ Attento can. 934, § 2 Codicis Turis Canonici, quaeritur utrum hae 
‘“‘ratione fideles lucrari valeant Indulgentias Litaniis adnexas.” 
Tue REpty. 

Sacra Poenitentiaria, mature considezatis expositis, respondendum 
censuit : Negative. 

Hane autem sententiam, ab infrascripto Cardinali Poenitentiario 
Maiore Ssmo Dno Benedicto Pp. XV, im audientia diei 18 vertentis 
mensis relatam, Sanctitas Sua confirmavit et insuper declarari iussit : 
praedictam consuetudinem non esse approbandam, ideogue ab Ordinariis 
prudenter curandum ut in locis ubi viget submoveatur. 


VI. 
WEARING OF BEARD STILL PROHIBITED IN CASE OF 
CLERICS. 


[Dated 10th January, published 2nd February, 1920.] 


Neither the case nor the decision is likely to arouse much excitement 
in this country. But the discussion raised principles of interpretation 
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more important than the case itself; and it may be well to swumarize 
the facts and deductions. ? 

The Bishop of Wladislavia, writing to the Congregation of the Council, 
recalled the fact that the Roman authorities had, on more than one 
occasion, allowed priests of his diocese to wear a beard. But now a 
discussion had arisen as to whether there was any need of special 
permission for the future. Canon 136 said nothing of the prohibition, 
and Canon 6 (6°) stated that ‘disciplinary laws of which the Code 
makes no mention (explicit or implicit) are to be regarded as having 
lost all force.’ Some, therefore, claimed [he continued] that the 
prohibition had ceased, and that even a bishop could not legislate 
against a concession implicitly granted by general law. Others 
maintained the opposite. So he asked the Congregation to decide 
‘whether liberty to wear a beard has been granted to all secular clerics 
. by the Code of Canon Law, and whether, if that be the case, bishops are 

empowered to maintain, for their own dioceses, the prohibition hitherto 
in force?’ 

As might be anticipated, the answer to the first query was in the 
negative, to the second in the affirmative. And it was arrived at on the 
following grounds : 

1°. To have Canon 6 (6°) apply, there should be (a) a law, (b) a law 
not even implicitly mentioned in the Code (and Canon 20 must be taken 
account of in this connexion), (c) a general law, intended to bind every- 
where and for all time—not a special regulation devised to meet the 
needs of a particular time or place. Owing to the failure of the third 
condition, it was added, the provisions against Modernism, and the 
decrees regarding Religious bound to military service, remain in force 
in spite of the principle enunciated in Canon 6. 

2°. In the case submitted, the first condition failed—there was no 
general law. The canons usually cited from the Decretals were directed 
not against the ‘wearing’ of the beard, but against foppish styles of 
dressing it; the Papal letters and decrees that dealt with the matter 
(e.g., those of Gregory VII and Leo X) merely defended the old 
Roman practice. ‘There was a general ‘custom’ (based on the approved 
practices of various localities, and confirmed occasionally by particular 
Statutes): but that was quite a different matter. Surely no one could 
maintain that all customs ‘consistent with’ general law (praeter, or 
secundum, legem) should (if not mentioned in the Code) be swept aside, 
while customs actually ‘opposed to’ general law (contra legem) were 
allowed to survive in many cases (Canons 5, 30). 

3°. The second condition failed as well. There is ‘implicit’ mention 
in the Code. What else is the meaning of Canon 136, § 1, which (in 
words very like those of Trent, ch. 6, sess. xiv. de ref.) orders clerics to 
adopt ‘a becoming ecclesiastical dress, in accordance with legitimate 
local customs and with the prescriptions of the local Ordinary’? 

4°. The third condition shared the fate of the others. The regulation, 
such as it was, was not a ‘ general’ one in the sense specified,—it was 
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not imtended to bind always and in all places. In leaving matters so 
the legislators of the past showed their prudence and good sense, and 
the compilers of the Code have followed the example. The result will 
be that, if (as happened in the past) the regulation be changed, we shall 
not have to face the inconvenience of rejecting a law solemnly sanctioned 
by the new legislation. 

5°. Apart altogether from general law, a particular Statute on the 
matter is binding. It conforms to the Code, as has been shown, and 
its force is specially guaranteed by Canon 20. It is, moreover, in 
harmony with universal custom; and, to overthrow a universal custom, 
the consent (tacit at least) of the Pope is essential. 

To confirm and illustrate this last statement, an extract is given 
from a letter written (in the name of Pius 1X) to the Archbishop of 
Munich, by the Apostolic Delegate on the 16th June, 1863. 


VI. 


THE *‘ MONITORE ECCLESIASTICO’ AND THE * IRISH 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY.’ 


In the February issue of the Monitore Ecclesiastico (pp. 57-9) we find, 
quoted from the Irish THEoLoGiIcAL QuarTERLY of October last (pp. 
391-2), the replies sent to His Eminence Cardinal Logue last August in 
regard to ordination and reserved cases: also several remarks on our own 
comments on the same replies. We are grateful for the friendly spirit 
displayed in the editor's criticisms, more grateful still for the informa- 
tion he conveys. It would be well if, through a closer intercourse than 
has prevailed up to the present, we could have an occasional discussion 
in a Roman magazine on our own special problems, and an expression 
of view from unbiassed canonists closely in touch with the movements 
that will ultimately determine the solution. 

In reference to the second and third replies, which dealt with the 
case of a man ordained by his own bishop for service in another diocese, 
the editor’s remarks are brief. He points out that the ordinand is 
‘ clearly ’ incardinated in the other diocese, in accordance with Canon 
111. It is clearly so, we admit, from the reply. But take the case of 
an Irish student who receives tonsure in (say) 1920, priesthood in 1923, 
and is all the time intended for a foreign mission. Might one not, as 
we said, ‘ be excused for suspecting ’ that he is governed by Canon 969, 
§ 2, which deals with the case in which a bishop ‘ promotes a subject of 
his own who is destined in the future, when legitimate excardination 
and incardination have taken place, for the service of another diocese ?’ 
And, if ‘ excused for suspecting,’ then also excused for putting the 
query. But all this by the way: it has no reference to our own com- 
ment on the reply. We suggest it only to show that the query itself 
was reascnable. 
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The fourth reply—subjecting a peregrinus to the reservations of the 
place of confession—the editor declares ‘ most important ’: points out 
that it confirms the views he had previously expressed: and remarks 
that the reservations of Canon 897 are clearly matters of ‘ public order ’ 
for which exceptional provision is made in Canon 14, § 1, 29. 

It is only in regard to our comment on the first reply that he exhibits 
some severity. The query was ‘ Who is the ‘ proper’ bishop for the 
ordination of those who have no domicile (Can. 956)?’ And the reply, 
‘ As the query stands, [the ‘ proper ’ bishop] is the bishop of the place 
in which the ordination takes place, provided, however, the ordinand 


previously acquires a domicile and takes the oath in accordance with 
Canon 956.’ 


Our comment—quoted by the editor—took this form: 


he first reply is not very satisfactory. Apparently there is some 
misunderstanding. The query—inspired by Canon 956—is concerned 
with men who, at the moment of ordination, ‘have no domicile’: the 
reply makes no provision for them unless, at that same moment, they 
have a domicile, {For a parallel compare the canon itself: ‘ Episcopus 
proprius, quod attinet ad ordinationem saecularium, est .. . nisi agatur 

. de religioso professo.’] It leaves us in doubt, 1°, whether the 
intention expressed in the oath is sufficient—combined, of course, with 
residence—for acquiring a domicile, 2°, whether (say) an Irish student, 
who has no domicile and is ordained for a foreign mission, has any ‘ proper 
bishop’ at all. 


At which the editor is somewhat indignant. His comment is long. 
We will translate it in sections :— 


Tt does not seem that such criticisms are just.¥ Canon [956° merely 
codifies in substance the pre-existing law. It remains true, therefore, 
as before, that for the ordination of seculars who are not already 
ineardinated (and this takes place through first tonsure) there must be 
a qualified domicile, that is, a domicile either combined with ‘ origin’ 
or corroborated by oath. 


It would appear to us that Canon 956 does much more than merely 
‘ codify pre-existing law ’: it disqualifies the bishops of origin (merely), 
of service, of benefice, and of incardination—all of whom were recog- 
nized in pre-Code days. But all that has no bearing on the issue. 


The man [he continues] who has not in fact a domicile that can be 
‘ qualified ° by oath—that is to say, who is a ‘ vagus ’—ought to acquire 
it and ‘ qualify’ it before ordination, and he can in such a fashion secure 
it in the place of ordination. This reply, therefore, may be fairly given : 
the vagus can be ordained in the place where he is during the act of 
ordination, provided he there establishes a domicile (ceasing, thereby 
to be a ‘ vagus’), for which it is sufficient to fix his residence there with 
the intention of remaining (C.92), which intention, for ordination purposes, 
must be moreover guaranteed on oath. And in this way the reason for 
the first doubt expressed by the distinguished Review vanishes: to 
acquire a domicile it is enough to have residence and intention (can. 92) 
and there is no need of an oath: the oath is required, on the contrary. 
in order to ‘ qualify’ the domicile for the purpose of ordination. 
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The ordinand can acquire a domicile in the place of ordination: we 
grant it: he can acquire it anywhere. He can acquire it without an 
oath: we never thought otherwise. To be ordained he ought to 
acquire it: so says the editor: so say Canon 956 and the reply: and that 
is precisely the difficulty for which the query sought a solution. 

For suppose (say) an Irish student has no domicile—there are many 
such. Suppose he intends to serve on a foreign mission. In these cir- 
cumstances, he obviously cannot acquire a domicile in Ireland. May 
he then be ordained in Ireland at all? That is one of the cases con- 
templated in the query. No theoretical case either: it occurs very often 
in our colleges. 

But there are others—and it was with one of these others that our 
own query (‘ whether the intention expressed in the oath is sufficient— 
eombined, of course, with residence—for acquiring a domicile ’) was 
concerned. To take a concrete instance. A student, with a domicile 
in Cashel, intends to be ordained for Dublin diocese, and spends three 
years in Maynooth College (in Dublin diocese). If asked to take the 
prescribed oath he could do so conscientiously—it expresses his real 
intention: but is that intention, expressed in the oath, sufficient— 
combined with his residence in Dublin diocese—to give him a domicile in 
Dublin? There are grounds for doubt. The intention is conditional, 
or subsidiary at best—he will remain if, or because, he is ordained—and 
a conditional or subsidiary intention has been ruled out as insufficient in 
another department. To take another concrete case. A girl, with a 
domicile in Cashel, comes to Dublin on a visit and becomes engaged to 
a city resident. She remains three years in expectation of marriage: 
and, if asked to take an oath when the event draws near, would 
conscientiously swear that she intends to live with her future husband 
in Dublin all her life. But does that intention—combined with her 
three years’ residence—give her a domicile in Dublin? Not by any 
manner of means. The statute Ea quae (famous in Canon Law) de- 
clares that ‘ the woman who is engaged does not change her domicile 
before the marriage is contracted.’ Of course, she may have made up 
her mind to remain in Dublin whether the marriage takes place or not: 
so may the student, whether ordained or not. Then each acquires a 
domicile. But it is not the usual case. If the project has to be aban- 
doned, Dublin will see them no more. 

Now, if the intention is sufficient, the Archbishop of Dublin may 
ordain: if not, the Archbishop of Cashel is the ‘ proper bishop ’—the 
student is one of those who ‘have no domicile’ in Dublin. It is a 
question of some interest and importance, and we are sorry that neither 
the reply nor the editor have thrown much light on the problem. 


As for the second doubt [the editor adds] expressed by the same 
Review: to be destined for the foreign mission (not diocese) does not 
interfere with one’s having a proper domicile in the native country and, 
there too, a ‘proper bishop’ in accordance with what has been already 
said, 


No, it does not: but neither would it give one a domicile if he had 
none already. And that is the trouble. 
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He adds a note: 

Compare Canon 111, § 1, ‘clerici vagi nullatenus admittantur.’ It is 
hardly necessary to say that the ‘ cwmiuramento ’ of the reply is copulative, 
not instrumental. 


But the term ‘ vagus’ in Canon 111 has little or no reference to 
domicile: it is applied to a cleric who is not ‘ enrolled in a diocese or 
religious order.’ Many secular clerics have no domicile: many religious 
too: but they are not ‘ vagi’ in the sense of the canon. And, of course, 
the last remark was ‘ hardly necessary.’ 

His final statement bears on the apparent ‘ lapsus memoriae’ in 
Canon. 956 itseli—to which we ventured to draw attention in our brack- 
etted comment. He says it is explained by the fact that the ‘ religious ’ 
in’ question are governed by ‘ the law applying to seculars’: that, 
‘ strictly speaking,’ the legislator should have added a clause, but that 
the addition would be superfluous. All of which we knew already and 
fully admit. 


So, in regard to the main point at issue, we are still under the im- 
pression that there must be ‘some misunderstanding.’ The object of 
the query was to elicit information on a matter that puzzles us here. 
Perhaps our tedious explanation will enable the distinguished editor of 
the Monitore to see our difficulties as we see them ourselves. If so, we 
shall look forward with pleasure to an explanation that, we feel fully 
confident, will solve all the doubts that trouble us. 


[Two decisions—one connected with Mass honoraria (11th Jan., 1920), 
the other with administration of public funds (28th Febr., 1919)—are 
published in the March number of the ‘ Acta’ and reach us as we go to 
press. We shall say something about them in our next issue. } 








Cheological Articles in Reviews. 


Tue EccrestastTicaAL ~ REVIEW, fJanuary, 1920.]—L. Semler, 
‘Simplification of the Calendar.’ [Its advantages and effects on the feasts 
of the Church.] TT. J. Agius, ‘The Relation of Scruples to Mental Break- 
down.’ [A study of their relationship which is of practical value in 
treating cases of scruples.}] W. J. Kerby, ‘Occupational Hazards im 
Clerical Life.’ [The daily duties of a priest from a critic's viewpoint. } 
James A. Boylan, ‘Church Music and the Parish School. [Every parish 
has its school in which church music should be taught.] T. B. Moroney, 
‘Catholic Activity on Behalf of the Negro.’ [An appeal for missionaries 
and money. ] [February, 1920.]—R. Symes, ‘Foreign Missions: A 
Prograin of Action.” [Nothing can convert the world to Christ but the 
co-operation of the whole Church.] T. J. Brady, ‘The Recruiting of our 
Brothers’ and Sisters’ Novitiates. [Pressing need for Religious in the 
United States.] E. Colby, ‘The Mission Field in Central America,’ [The 
standard of clerical life in Central America.] _ F. Keeler, ‘Could We Have 
a Clerical Missionary Union?’ (Every Christian has a share in the 
conversion of the world.) J. J. Kaulatius, ‘The Ecclesiastical Outlook 
in Lithvania.’ [The renaissance of Lithuanian Catholicism.] P. De 
Chargnon La Rose, ‘A Study of the Arms of St. Charles Borromeo.’ The 
Editor, ‘The Escutcheon of Saint Charles Borromeo: A _ Criticism,’ 
L. M. Murray, ‘The Tactics of St. Paul. (St. Paul was a strong man, 
fighting a strong man’s battle with a strong man’s tactics.] Analecta. 
Studies and Conferences, Ecclesiastical Library Table. Criticisms and 
Notes. Literary Chat. Books Received. 


THe Monts, {February 1920.] H. Robbins, ‘The Progress of the 
Eugenic Campaign.’ [‘ There has stolen upon us silently and slowly one 
of those crises which imply infinitely more than the mere [decision of 
the] moment.’] H. Thurston, ‘The Founders of Modern Spiritualism.’ 
(Sketch of the career of the Fox sisters (Margaretta and Katie.)]. J. H. 
Pollen, ‘ Father John Strassmaeir, §.J. Assyriologist.’ [Sketch of his life 
by one who knew him well.] §. F. Smith, ‘‘“‘The Times” and M. 
Loisy.’ [Criticism of the newest form of Loisy’s theory.] [March 1920.} 
—Rt. Rev. J. S. Vaughan, ‘ Happiness, Here and Hereafter.’ [How is it 
that the great happiness prepared by God for us arouses so little enthusiasm 
in us?] J. Dawson, ‘The French Priest in the War. [Intimate contact 
between priest and people killed much prejudice on both sides.) H. 
Thurston, ‘Some Physical Phenomena of Mysticism.’ C. Plater, ‘ Popular 
Retreats since 1912.’ [Retreats for men.] §. F. Smith, ‘The Demand 
for Nationalization.” [The prevalent abuse of profiteering has wrongly 
led the public to believe that they will never have any redress so long 
as the system of private ownership is maintained,] Miscellanea: Critical 
and Historical Notes: Topics of the Month: Notes on the Press, 
Reviews. Short Notes. Books Received. 


Hometetic Montaty anp Pastorat Review. [February, 1920}. 
J. Cavanagh, ‘The Priest and the School.’ [The school is the gymnasium 
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out of which will come Christ’s athletes in the years to come,.] Sermons. 
Documents. Answers to Queries. Résumé of the Roman Documents 
of the Year. 


REVUE BIBLiQgvE, [January, 1920.]—J. Touzard, ‘ L’ame juive au temps 
des Perses (suite),’ [Continuation of an interesting series of articles 
embracing the period of the exile and after. Present article discusses 
the influence of Isaias xu.-tv. on the exiles.}] E. Podechard, ‘ Notes sur 
les Psaumes,’ [Discusses Ps. vi.-vi. Some valuable critical notes. ] 


Brstica —The contents of the fzsu. number [January, 1920] are 
referred to in the ‘ Notes.” 


Exposrror. [January, 1920)}.—-V. Burch, ‘ Reasons why Nero should 
not be found in Revelation xm. [The Beast of the Apocalypse is not 
Nero but Attys, who was worshipped in the Near East, and who is called 
‘The Man’ by certain ancient writers.] J. H. Michael, ‘The Philippian 
Interpolation ; where does it end?’ (Defends view that Philip. III. lii., 
are interpolated, but maintains that interpolation ends at ut. 19.) D. M. 
Baillie, ‘ What is the “ Theology of Experience” ?’ (The true theology 
bases itself on religious experience in the sense that it sets itself simply 
to discover and formulate and systematise the judgments which faith 
is constrained to make.} (February, 1920].—E. W. Winstanley, ‘ The 
Outlook of the Early Christian Apocalypses.’ (The popular interest of 
Christians has become centred in the ultimate future of souls rather than 
in the immediate advent of the Lord or in a millennial kingdom.] R. 
Mackintosh, ‘ Anselm on Satisfaction to the Divine Honour.’ [Discusses 
Anselm’s view on the ‘absolute moral necessity’ of Atonement.] W. W. 
Cannon, ‘ Passover and Priests’ Code. [An examination of Exodus x11. 
1-14, which critics assign to P. He holds that it was not devised by the 
authors of P., but was an old historic document inserted by them in 
their book. ] [March, 1920.]—B. B. Warfield, ‘The Christ that Paul 
preached.” [‘ He preached Jesus, He preached of Jesus thet He was the 
Messiah. But the Messiah that he preached was no merely human 
Messiah. He was the Son of God who wes made of the seed of David.’] 
J. E. H. Thomson, ‘ Unfermented Wine in the Lord’s Supper.’ [A vigorous 
attack on article on this subject by a Dr. Tisdall.] G. Margoliouth, 
‘ Elijah on Mount Horeb.’ [Finds discrepancies in the story of Elies and 
Eliaeus, and solves the difficulty by dissecting the book of Kings.] 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, [January, 1920].—J. A. Robinson, 
‘The * Apostolic Anaphora,” and the Prayer of St. Polyearp. [Suggests 


arguments against the authenticity of the latter. ‘I am now convinced 
it was not written within the limits of the second century.) F. J. 
Badcock, ‘ Sanctorum Communio as an Article in the Creed.’ {Argues 


that the original meaning of the Article was the Communion of Christians 
in the holy things, 7.e., in the two great sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist, ] 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. [January, 1920.) A. T. Olmstead, 


‘Wearing the Hat.’ [A study of Jew'sh history during the Maccabean 
period.] C. R. Bowen, ‘ Are Paul’s Prison-letters from Ephesus ?’ [Argues 
for the affirmative. Paul had to undergo many hardships” including 


imprisonment during the three years’ stay at Ephesus; while in prison 
he wrote these Epistles. ] 


THe Irish EccrestasticaL Recorp. [Jenuary, 1920.] The Bishop 
of Sebastopolis, ‘ Happiness considered as a motive. [A plea for grentc 
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emphasis on our final reward as a motive f r leading a*good life.} J. 
Donovan, ‘Cardinal Billot on the “Living Remnant”’. ([Billot’s 
explanation of I. Thessalonians IV. 15. The word ‘we’ does not refer 
to the writer personally, but is a corporate term for all those who shall 
be found living and in the state of grace, when Christ comes.] J. B. 
Williams, ‘The Depositions about the Rebellion of 1641.’ (The con- 
temporary English Government did not believe them reliable.] M. V. 
Ronan, ‘A Free Church in a Free Europe, II.’ [Future prospects.] Dr. 
D. T. Barry, ‘Descent and Selection: a Query.’ [A plea for a precise 
statement of the Catholic doctrine regarding the question of evolution 
of the human body.] Notes and Queries :—[Theology—M. J. O’Donnell : 
Canon Law—J. Kinane: Liturgy—-M. Eaton.] Documents. Reviews 
and Notes. (February, 1920.|—T. A. Murphy, ‘The Sad Plight of the 
Philippine Catholics,’ [The urgent need of priests.] P. Callary, ‘ Priory 
of St. John the Baptist, Newtown, Trim.’ (Historical, ] D. Barry, 
‘Amusements forbidden on Sundays.’ [‘A modest attempt to clarify 
our views, and to lay down—however provisionally—a uniform standard.’ ] 
J. P. Rushe, ‘The Trials of some Irish Missionaries [1660-1671]. [The 
Valesian Formulary and events connected with it—an historical sketch. } 
0. Donnelly, ‘The Roman Liturgy or Holy Mass.’ [The antiquity of the 
Canon of the Mass.] Maynooth Mission to China—Appeal for Ireland’s 
help. Notes and Queries (Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy.] Roman 
Documents. Reviews and Notes. 


THEOLOGISCHE QUARTALSCERIFT. [Zweites und drittes Quartalheft, 
1919.] We heartily congratulate this able Review on the celebration of 
its centenary. Ad multos annos. Wizel, ‘ Angebliche Sumerische Parallelen 
zur biblischen Urgeschichte.’ [Criticises the theory of a parallel between 
the Mosaic Cosmogory and the Sumerian myth of Enki and Nintur.] 
Slaby, ‘Genesis 50, 2-10 im Lichte der altaigyplischen Denkmiler und 
Urkunden,’ [Light from the Egyptian monuments on the exequies of 
Joseph's father.] Ehr, ‘ Duplikate in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca.’ Minges, 
‘ Skotistisches bei Richard von Mediavilla. [Richard was at one with 
Duns Scotus in holding that faith belongs to the practical intellect, that 
no cause should be sought for Divine free will, that the principal effect 
of Extreme Unction is the remission of venial sins, ete.] ‘Waldmann, 
‘Zur inneren begriindung der liisslichen Siinde.” [A sympathetic criticism 
of Linsenmann’s principle that whatever proceeds from malice is a mortal 
sin. ] 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. [Quartalheft, 1920.]— 
Wimmer, ‘De anima intellectiva ut forma corporis [m].’ Linder, ‘Da 
Siegeslied des Moses, Ex. 15.’ [Although the higher critics are at one in 
denying its Mosaic authorship, they contradict one another, in assigning 
its date.] Hatheyar, ‘Die Lehre des hl. Thomas iiber die Gottesliebe [I.].’ 
{Benevolence does not exclude two kinds of consideration for self, but it 
goes beyond them, } 


Tae Catuoric Wortp. [March 1920.|—L. E. Bellant, ‘The Atonement 
in St. Paul.’ [Vital atonement must always be found in Christ’s sacrificial 
death.] H. A. Lappin, ‘Three New Irish Novels.’ [‘The Valley of the 
Squinting Windows’ ‘Glenmornan’ ‘The Threshold of Quiet..] J. J. 
Daly, ‘ Friends.’ T. J. Burns, ‘ Is There a Catholic Theory of Criminology ?’ 
[Yes. ‘‘ Man * a moral being because he possesses free will.) F. Aveling, 
‘“ Petering Out.” ’ [Thoughts in France.] W. A. Conacher, ‘ The Personal 
Influence of Cardinal Newman.’ C. Holliday, ‘ St. Patrick’s Folk in America.’ 
[{‘ The first white settler in America was an Irishman,’ To-day the Irish 
and their descendants number at least twenty-five million.] Recent Events. 
New Books. 
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THE Catuotic Wortp. (December, 1919].—-Maynard, ‘The Chester- 
belloc.’ [Chesterton is characterised by ingenuousness, Belloc by experience. } 
Beck, ‘ Capitalism and Christian Democracy.’ [The workers must gradually 
be brought to ownership through co-operative productive societies and co- 
partnership arrangements.] (January, 1920.]—Ryan, ‘ Present Wages and 
Prices,’ [During the War American prices went up 75 per cent. High 
prices are due principally to the cheapness and abundance of currency.] 
Gardner, ‘ A Polish Mystic on the National Resurrection.’ {Krasinski held 
that a nation like an individual cannot reach the Christ-likeness without 
a thousand vacillations and a via dolorosa,| MeNabb, ‘ The Evil of Poverty.’ 
Maynard, ‘The Chesterbelloc’ [II]. [Their protest against the corruption 
of English polities.] Turmann, ‘ Revival of French Catholic Social Activity.’ 
[Refers to the formation of French Catholic Women’s Workers’ Unions, } 
[February, 1920.]—Kerby, ‘The Conservative Mind.’ [An Emersonian 
analysis of Conservative and progressive minds.] Lenhart, ‘The “ Open 
Bible” in Pre-Reformation Times,’ [Answers an old calumny.] Maynard, 
‘The Chesterbelloc.’ (Chesterton on his knees in wonder before a blade 
ef grass learns the value of Christian humility, of reducing the ego to 
zero.] Kitchin, ‘French Catholic Scholars.’ {An interesting array.] 
Harrison, ‘The Lost Manuscript of Father Kino.’ [A most useful source 
bearing on the history of California.] 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUE ET THEOLOGIQUES. [November, 
1919,]—Roland-Gosselin, ‘La perception extérieure d’aprés M. Bergson.’ 
[Within the images of perception there is a current of matter able to unite 
with memory, but distinct enough to be objective.] Jean, ‘ De Yoriginalité 
de Jérémie.’ [His originality consists in a natural eloquence, sometimes 
tragic, nearly always sad, an eloquence born of unshakable heroism and 
loyalty.] Martin, ‘ Les idées de Robert de Melun sur le péché originel. 
[Robert conceives original sin as proneness to sin, venial or mortal.] Noyon, 
‘ Théologiens et philosophes dominicains du moyen Age.’ 


Srupies. [March, 1920.]—O’Rahilly, ‘The Democracy of St. Thomas,’ 
[St. Thomas, a true democrat, asserting two principles, popular control 
and management by competents.] Somerville, ‘ The Economics of Nation- 
alisation.” [State organisation predisposes to routine, inertia, stegnation, 
with a loss of initiative, originality, progressiveness.] Power, ‘ Palestinian 
customs as illustrating the Bible.” Hogan, ‘Two Bishops of Killaloe and 
Trish Freedom.’ [The two John O’Mahonys favoured the extreme Irish 
policy first defined by Rinuccini. English cruelty led to the seeking of 
help from France. } 





Nihil Obstat: 
JOANNES CANONICUS WATERS, 
Censor Theol. Deput 


Imprimi Potest : 


*% GuLIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublinen., 
Hibernie Primas. 


Dublini, die 24° Martii, 1920. 
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| THE SECRET OF GOOD TIMEKEEPING IN A WATCH 


Lies in the mechanism, If that is right the watch is a good one, 
The case is only of secondary importance, What matters a 
handsome case if the Watch is always wrong? You can be | 
assured of both accuracy and good appearance by purchasing | 
from GANTER BROS. Our renowned Silver Keyless Levers 
varying less than a minute a month are wonderful value. 














| 
Write for Catalogue. 


_—GANTER BROS, °*59i2i3""*_ 


—_— 








James Dutiy & Co, 


Rituale Parocum, E  Rituali Romano Allisque sYontibus Authenticis 
Excerptum et ad Usum Cleri Hibernici Accommodatum: Cura,; REV 
J. B, O'Connety, B.A., B,D, (Sacerd Diec, Dublin), Foolscap 8vo ; 
printed in Red and Black; morocco limp, gilt edges, 400 pages. Price, 
net, 12s, 6d,, post free 12s, 10d. 

Codex Juris Canonici. Paper, 18mo, net, 7s., post free 7s 6d,; do, 12mo, 
net, 12s., post free 12s, 6d.; do, royal 8vo, with Cardinal Gasparri’s 
Notes, net, 20s., post free 20s, 9d, 

Canonical Legislation for Religious, authorised English translation, Net, 
2s,, post free 2s, 2d. 

Willy Reil!y and his Dear Colleen Bawn, by William Carleton, net, 5s, 

Knocknagow, by C, J, Kickham, net, 7s, 

Sally Cavanagh, by C. J. Kickham, net, 4s, 6d, 


In Dark and Evii Days, by Francis Sheehy Skeffington, witn piographical 
Notice by Mrs, Sheehy Skeffington, and Portrait, net 5s, 6d, 

The Keeper of the Lights, a Play in Four Acts, by Frank Hugh O’Donnell 
(~" An Tirconnell *) author of “The Dawn Mist,” ete., net, 1s, 6d. 


38 WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 
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L. J. LYNCH, 
11 Upper Camden Street, 
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Dixon & Hempenstall 


SPECTACLE MAKERS, 


(2 Suffolk Street, DUBLIN 


Our Workshops are fitted with the most up-to-date 
lens grinding machinery in Ireland, 





NOTE—Our Celebrated Axis Cut Pebble Spectacles 

and Pince Nez absolutely Preserve the Sight. No 

heating of the eyes, and no sense of fatigue to the 
wearer, 


Patronised by the BWisbops & Clergy in Wreland 











The House of Glery’s 








Has for the past fifty years supplied 
the needs of the Irish Clergy 
The worthy traditions of the house 
are well maintained at the present 
time, and we confidently assure our 
clerical patrons of the highest satisfac- 


tion in all their dealings with us 








Clery & Co., Ltd., Lr. Abbey St., Dublin 






























TELEPHONE 1951 


Sewing Machines 


All Makes Supplied and Repaired on the Premises 
Mangies, Wringers, Washing Machines, 
Barrel Churns, Butter Workers, Railway 
Cans, and all kinds of Dalry Appliances 
LISTER & MELOTTE CREAM SEPARATORS 
Incubators, Rearers, and Poultry Appliances 


HUGHES BROS. & CO., 
22and 23 Dawson Street; DUBLIN 
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CHARLES EASON’S 


THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITIONS 


Catholic Prayer Books 


Published under Episcopal Approbation. 
THE TREASURY OF THE SACRED HEART. Royal 32mo. 5% in. by 3! in. 


‘ages. In a large variety of bindings. 

THE HOLY CHILDHOOD. Illustrated—Demy_ 32mo. 4% in by 3 in. A Book 
of Simple Prayers and Instructions for Young People; including Special 
Preparation for Confession and Holy Communion. 

THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL, with Epistles and Gospels. A Manual of 
Catholic Devotion. Compiled from the original work by Bishop Challoner. 
THE KEY OF HEAVEN, with Seats and Gospels: or A Manual of Prayer. 

By the Right Rev. J. M., Catholic Bishop. 
THE MANUAL OF CATHOLIC PIETY, with Epistles and Gospels. By the 


Late Rev. Wm. Cahan, O.S.A. 

THESE THREE POPULAR WORKS of Devotion can be supplied in 3 different 
sizes and in a large variety of attractive bindings. 

THE IMITATION CHRIST. T. a Kempis. New Translation. 10th Edition. 
Demy 32mo. 4% in. by 3in. Published Prices from Is. 6d. to 4s. 


Publishers for the Sisters of Charity of 
THE TREASURE OF THE SANCTUARY. 
Edited by the Sisters of Charity, Stanhope Street, Dublin. 


ALSO 
THE SPIRITUAL SAYINGS (from the letters) OF MOTHER MARY 
AIKENHEAD, Foundress of the Irish Sisters of Charity. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EASON & SON, Ltd., Publishers, 


Dublin and Belfast 
Sold by all Leading Booksellers and Religious Goods Depots. 
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University College, Dublin 


A Constituent College of the National University of Ireland 





The following Regulations for the College Courses. &c.,may be obtained 
on application:— 


1. Genera: Regulations—| 4. Courses for Degrees in 
Scholarships. Fees. Law. 

_ | 5. Courses for Degrees in 

2. Courses for Degrees in Medicine and Dentistry. 
Arts, Philosophy, Celtic | 6. Courses for Degrees in 
Studies. Engineering and Archi- 

; tecture. 

3, Courses for Degrees in} 7, Courses for Degrees in 
Science. Commerce. 


Exclusive of County Council Scholarships, Scholarships and Prizes amount- 
ing to about £3,500 are offered under conditions set out in the College 
Calendar. 





Students intending to enter the College will obtain all particulars on 
application addressed to the Registrar or Secretary at the College Offices 
Earlsfort Terrace, 86 Stephen’s Green, or Medical School, Cecilia Street. 
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ALL RIGHTS RESERVED, 


£150 A YEAR FROM A 
ONE ACRE GARDEN 


Can you Do It? lf Not, Why Not? 
LET US HELP YOU!!! 





HE GIANT EMPIRE BLACKBERRY. The 
most prolific of all garden fruits, grows twenty 
to thirty feet in a season; bears abundantly when one 
year old; thirty-eight quarts of fruit have been picked 
from a two-year-old plant. They cannot be injured by 
cold or drought in any Climate. The Vines are per- 
petually the same as an ordinary Grape Vine. They 
fruit in large loose clusters, and are the very sweetest 
of all berries. They are so much superior to all other 
kinds of Blackberries that all others have been dis- 
carded for the ‘‘ Giant Empire Blackberry."’ 


They are more healthy and hardy: a bigger 
grower, bigger cropper, bigger and better fruit, and 
fruit at once, while it takes three years for other kinds 
to fruit; and it is decidely the sweetest and most 
delicious of all the Blackberry tribe. Once planted 
they require no further care. 


Plant your garden with them, and let them pay 
your rent. 


There has been as much as 8,220 quarts of fruit 
picked from an acre of these plants, which at the very 
low price of 414d. per quart equals £155. — Thirty- 
eight quarts from a single two-year-old plant will sell 


at 15/- to 20/-. 


We are now taking orders for good strong Two-year Trans- 
planted Plants, delivered free at 5/- each, three for 14/6, six 


for 27/6, twelve for 50/- 








Sole Agents: I, O’Connell & Co. 


16 RATHMINES ‘TERRACE DUBLIN 


Dept. M. 
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BREAD 


FINEST QUALITY MADE 





























BAKERIES 
124 to 130 Great Britain Street 


AND 


St. Patrick’s Bakery 
DUBLIN 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


Talbot Press Books 


Now Ready. 
IRISH BOOKS AND IRISH PEOPLE. By Stephen Gwynn. Cloth, 5/- 
net, 

A new volume in the successful series of Talbot Literary Studies. 
These essays will add to Captain Gwynn’s reputation as a discriminat- 
ing critic and an essayist of distinction. | 

In Preparation. In the Same Series. 
ESSAYS ON POETRY. By Rev. George O’Neill, S.J. Cloth, 5/- net, 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
nee FOLK SONCS AND BALLADS. By Padric Gregory. Cloth, 
2/6 net. 
FROM CORK’S OWN TOWN. By D. L. Kelleher. Wrapper, 1/- net. 


NEW TALBOT PRESS BOOKLETS. 

SONGS OF THE ISLAND QUEEN. By Peadair MacTomais. Wrap- 
per, 1/- net. 

THE SPOILED BUDDHA. By Helen Waddell, Wrappers, 1/- net. 

By the Author ot ‘‘ A Munster Twilight,” etc. 

THE LABOUR LEADER, AND OTHER PLAYS. By Daniel Corkery. 

Cloth, 6/- net. 
Contains: ‘‘ The Yellow Bittern,’’ ‘‘ Hermit and King,’’ “ Clan Fal- 
vey,” and the titlepiece, the author’s recent success at the Abbey 


Theatre. 
NEW FICTION. 
BY STRANCE PATHS. By Annie M. P. Smithson. Cloth, 6/- net. 
Miss Smithson’s first novel—‘‘ Her frish Heritage ’’—achieved a suc- 
cess which promises much for this even more attractive story. 
TOWARDS THE DAWN. By Conor Galway. Cloth, 6/9 net. 
Intensely national and at the same time packed with human interest 
this first novel by a new Irish writer deserves the attention of a wide 


public, 
FAREWELL TO CARRYMORE. By M. A. Rathkyle. Cloth, 3/6 net. 
A charming study of Rural Ireland, pervaded by the old-world spirit 
of Celtic wonder and mysticism. 
THE GOLDEN BARQUE. By Seumas O’Kelly. Cloth, 3/6 net. 
A posthumous volume to be placed beside the author’s ‘‘Waysiders.” 
THE WHALE AND THE CRASSHOPPER. By Seumas O’Brien. With 
frontispiece and cover design by John Keating, F.R.H.A. Cloth, 
3/6 net. 
A curious title of a curious book of curious stories that a curious 
reader will simply revel in. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Clamour of Dublin.’’ 

THE CLAMOUR OF CORK. By D. L. Kelleher. 2/6 net. 

A companion volume to the author’s successful series of Dublin 
vignettes. 
A we CHRONICLE OF JAILS. By Darrell Figgis. Wrappers, 

net, 

Resumes the narrative of Mr. Figgis’s political adventures. 
THE MAKINC OF A REPUBLIC. By Kevin O. O’Shiel. 3/6 net. 

An Irish Republican’s history of America’s struggle for independence. 
ST. COLUMBA: THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. By A. B. Ochiltree 

Ferguson. Cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Miss Ferguson’s gift of popular historical writing is well illustrated 

in this attractive narrative of the life and adventures of St. Columcille. 
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A complete List of recent and forthcoming publications may be had 
from all booksellers, or on application to the Publishers, 


The Talbot Press, Ltd., “sett Dublin 
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Telephone Nos. 3781 (5 lines) 
Sane 


BY SPECIAL WARRANT TO HIS MAJESTY 
OF APYOINTMENT } KING GEORGE V. 


McCABE’S 


Fish, Poultry, Game and Ice Merchants 


SOUTH CITY MARKETS 
RATHGAR ROAD anp UPPER BAGGOT STREET 


DUBLIN 








AND AT BRAY AND CURRAGH CAMP. 








All Goods of the Choicest Quality at Moderate Prices 


Telegrams: “ Poultry, Dublin,” 
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Vestments and Banners 


As a result of the Great War and consequent 
difficulty of securing Vestment Embroideries from 
the Continent, we have installed New Machinery, 
driven by electricity, and have skilled operators 
executing most elaborate and elegant Embroidery 
equal both in workmanship and price to those 
heretofore imported from the Continent. 





We are anxious for your kind patronage, as we 
are specialists in Vestments and all materials 
connected with same. 


We will at all times be pleased to submit on 
approbation, post free, a selection of Vestments, 
Ornaments, Braids, Fringes and Silks, of which 
we always carry a large and varied stock. 





C. BULL, Ltd., 21 Suffolk St., DUBLIN 
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Fifty Years’ 


High~Class Clerical Tailoring 


A Rev. P.P. writes :-- “‘ My present Suis is a credit to your Establishment.” 
All Tailoring Orders executed under personal 
supervision of our Cutter: Mr, MULCAHY. 





Under New Management since June, 1916. 


HENRY STREET WAREHOUSE 














COMPANY vs LIMITED 
DUBLIN 
Ask for .. Reg. No: 0379. 
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RATHBORNE’S : 
ALTAR WAX CANDLES 


GUARANTEED AND STAMPED 
Sanctioned for Church Use by the Hierarchy 


VOTIVE AND : INCENSE, 
SHRINE SANCTUARY OILS CHARCOAL, 
CANDLES WICKS, Etc. 


IRISH BLEACHED BEESWAX 


JOHN G. RATHBORNE, Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED 1488. 
Candle Manufacturers and Oil Refiners 


Works : PHOENIX CANDLE WORKS 
Office : 203 PARNELL STREET . mn Dublin 
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SPNANSN IND 


Corpo Santo Altar Wine 














IMPORTANT NOTICE.—This wine is made under the 

supervision of the Irish Dominican Fathers, at their Vine- 

yards, Lumiar, Lisbon, Every possible precaution is taken 

by the Fathers to insure that the Wine conforms in the 

strictest possible degree with the Canonical Laws, «nd it is, 

therefore, important to note that 

1—At no time has the process of fermentation been retarded 
or stopped by artificial or unnatural means, 

2—It is free from added spirits, 

3—It is, therefore, the fully fermented pure juice of the grape, 
and dry in quality. 











CANTWELL AND M‘DONALD 


WELLINGTON QUAY, DUBLIN. 


LUMIAR BURGUNDY 





A pure natural Wine of a Burgundy 
type also made at Lumiar 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INVALIDS 


Sole Agenis-CANTWELL & M‘DONALD 





THE NEW I.D.A. COFFEE CO. 


CECILIA WORKS, DUBLIN 


have installed the finest Roasting Plant 
in Ireland for their Coffees. All Grades 
Stocked + Enquiries are solicited, 
Attention is particularly directed to 


THE NEW LD.A. LIQUID COFFEE 





CANTWELL & M‘DONALD 


WELLINGTON QUAY, DUBLIN 
WAAAY DRAMA AWAA AAO" 
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PURE 
ALTAR WINE 





| 
| 








| 
| 


AND DRY :: 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


| 
SWEET, MEDIUM | 








KELLY BROS., LTD. 


Wine Merchants, 


39 Upper O’Connell Street 
DUBLIN. 
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HEATING STOVES 


For COAL, COKE, OIL, CARBOTRON 
(Smokeless Fuel) or ANTHRACITE. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


GLEESON, O’DEA & CO. Ltd., 
































21 & 22 Christchurch Place DUBLIN 

Telephone: Dublin 261, 

Established 1832. Telephone 3351. Private Branch Exchange—7 L'!Nes, 
/ BROOKS THOM. 

| Cement—"* Red _ Lion”’| | Plumbing Materials. 

| Brand. CL] Sheet Lead. 

| Seasoned Timber. | Sanitary Goods. 

| Rolled Steel Joists. | Cooking Ranges. 

| Slates. Joinery. | Paints and Oils. 

| Fire Clay Goods. | Paper Hangings. 

| Window Glass. — Gas Fittings. | 


Ironmongery. | Electric Light Fittings. ; 


BUILDERS: PROVIDERS 


Sackville Place, Lower Abbey Street 
DUBLIN 




















PURCELL’S SPECIALITIES 


LA GADINSO CIGARS. 50 for 20/- 





LA BORIDA - 50 ,, 30/- 
J. P. CIGARETTES 100 ,, 5/-. 
Al - 100 ,, 8/6 


J. P. MIXTURE, 15/- per Ib. 
JOHN PURCELL, LTD., 











DUBLIN 
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IRISH POPLIN VESTMENTS 


It is well worth while to specify ELLIOTT’S IRISH POPLIN when 
ordering Vestments, Copes, Robes, Banners, &c., as it is an ideal fabric 
for such purposes—combining a rich and elegant appearance with extra- 
ordinary durzbility. It can be supplied by all Vestment Makers, in plain 
cord, moire, and figured in Ecclesiastical and Celtic designs. Should 





any difficulty be experienced, please write direct for patterns to 
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Are irish Trade Unionists Excommuni- 
cated or Condemned by the Church? 


To anyone interested in the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of Irish workingmen nothing could be more disquieting 
than Fr. Finlay’s lectures to the students of the University 
College, Dublin, on Socialism and Catholic Teaching. His 
high standing as a Theologian and his official position as 
exponent of Catholic doctrine in the University give his 
words an authority little less than would attach to an 
episcopal pronouncement. And he cannot be said to shrink 
from publicity. The lectures have been published in full 
in the Irish Catholic, and, as might be expected, the Irish 
Independent, has not failed to pick out the severest and 
most startling paragraphs for wider circulation. The 
matter cannot possibly be allowed to remain as it stands at 
present. It has gone wholesale through the country that 
roughly 250,000 Irish Catholics are cut off from communion 
with the Church. Ignorance may excuse them from formal 
sin, and consequently from formally incurring the penalty 
of excommunication, but after the publicity of the past few 
weeks it can scarcely be said that such ignorance is any 
longer widely prevalent. 

it is safe to assume that not one of the 250,000 workmen 
who were declared excommunicated, was present at any of 
Fr. Finlay’s University lectures. The ordinary work- 
ingman would receive the first inkling of his lamentable 
condition by reading it as an interesting item of news in 
the Irish Independent, or by hearing it from a friend or 
more probably from an enemy of organised labour. As 
Fr. Finlay gladly admits, the Irish workingman is a most 
loyal subject of the Church. What a distressing position 
he must find himself in therefore when without warning 
of any kind he learns that he is subject to excommunication 
and that his only way out of the difficulty is to give up 
membership of his labour union which for him is the only 
means of securing any measure of economic justice. In 
that attitude of mind the onvonents of organised labour see 
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an opportunity which without loss of time they are turning 
to advantage. 

But, it may be said, if what Fr. Finlay contends is true, 
and if Irish workingmen through the action of their 
leaders in becoming affiliated with the International 
Socialist Bureau have been brought under the ban of ex- 
communication what objection could there be to making 
that fact public! Rather would it not be an act of true 
kindness to the men themselves to warn them solemnly of 
the sad position in which they had been placed, and so give 
them an opportunity of seceding from it? Such, I have 
no doubt, was Fr. Finlay’s disposition and intention. It 
is very easy to understand his solicitude for the unimpeach- 
able orthodoxy of Irish Catholic workingmen, and his 
alarm at certain things which have been said and done in 
the name of organised labour. But it is by no means easy 
at times to uphold truth and orthodoxy without appearing 
to overstep the bounds of Christian charity. Thus his very 
laudable zeal in a good cause seems to have led him, uncon- 
sciously of course, to inflict a grave hardship on the very 
persons for whose interests he was primarily concerned. 
‘‘ If thy brother shall offend against thee, go, and rebuke 
him between thee and him alone. If he shall hear thee, 
thou shalt gain thy brother. And if he wiil not hear thee, 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may stand. And if he will 
not hear them: tell the Church.”’ This is the direction 
given us by our Lord Himself, and it has special force when 
the erring conduct is the result of bona fide ignorance, and 
is not suspected as sinful either by the delinquents them- 
selves or by their neighbours. 

One does not wish to pose as a public mentor and say 
what Fr. Finlay or anyone else holding his views should 
have done. But it is easy to be wise after the event, and to 
me it seems the considerate thing to do would be to try to 
have the evil remedied by private negotiations between the 
ecclesiastical authorities and the responsible labour leaders. 
According to his own showing, the workers themselves were 
in perfect good faith, but were brought into a false, unjusti- 
fiable position through the action of their trusted leaders. 
That being so the natural way to get them out of such a 
position would be to induce the leaders to have the affilia- 
tion rescinded and the socialist professions withdrawn as 
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quietly as possible. The leaders might be unwilling, but it 
is not so certain that they would be, and at any rate the 
option ought to be given them. When they had proved 
intractable, it would be time enough to appeal to the 
masses concerned. If they are of the kind Fr. Finlay be- 
lieves them, they would be certain to bring suflicient pres- 
sure to bear on the leaders to make them secede from this 
objectionable course, or failing that they would discard 
them and put more trustworthy leaders in their place. 
Such a course would not only save the men from much un- 
necessary anxiety of conscience, it would also leave them 
a means of preserving their organisations. 

No one has.reason to question the sincerity of Fr. 
Finlay’s sympathy with the aspirations of labour, but it 
is a pity that he should have put into the hands of its 
enemies so effective a weapon, by pronouncing that there 
was nothing left for a loyal Catholic to do but sever all 
connection with the Irish Labour Party and Dublin Trades 
Council. It is all very well to suggest that new unions can 
be built up in accordance with unexceptionable Catholic 
principles, but does anyone for a moment believe that if our 
existing labour organisations are scrapped, these new 
unions can become an effective power within the period in 
which the most momentous industrial contests will have to 
be decided. 

But of course the main question is about the truth of the 
position taken up by Fr. Finlay. Are there 250,000 
Catholic workingmen in Ireland at present under the ban 
of excommunication? Fr. Finlay states categorically that 
there are. ‘‘ Catholics, therefore, sin mortally, and incur 
excommunication, who become or remain members of the 
Irish Labour Party, and Trades Union Congress, which by 
formal resolution has united itself with the Socialist Inter- 
national.’? The excommunication which is supposed to 
affect them is that contained ifi the Apostolicae Sedis' and 
directed against Masonic and similar sects which conspire 
openly or clandestinely against the Church or legitimate 
civil authorities. The contention is that all Socialist 
societies of the present day come under that excommunica- 
tion, and further that by the formal resolution of their 
executive uniting themselves with the Socialist Interna- 


1The censure is renewed in the new Code of Canon Law, Canon 
2335, which does not contain the words “ openly or clandestinely.” 
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tional, 250,000 workingmen who know scarcely anything 
about the International and who certainly have no idea of 
committing themselves to any anti-Catholic principles or 
conduct are constituted members of a banned Socialist 
society. 

Now is it certain that this censure against Masonic and 

_ similar sects affects all Socialist societies of the present day 
simply as such! The point may appear to have been settled 
by the Quod A postolici Muneris of Leo XIII in which the 
Venerable Pontiff spoke of ‘‘that sect of men who, under the 
motley and all but barbarous terms and titles of Socialists, 
Communists and Nihilists, are spread abroad throughout the 
world and, bound intimately together in baneful alliance, 

. strive to carry out the purpose, long resolved upon, of 
uprooting the foundations of civilised society at large.’’ 
But as anyone can see for himself Socialists are here 
equiparated with Communists, and Nihilists, and further 
defined as striving to carry out the purpose of uprooting 
the foundation of civilised society at large. If a society 
although calling itself Socialist has not this object, then it 
cannot be Socialist in the sense here condemned. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the Quod A postolici 
Muneris was promulgated in 1878, and so cannot possibly 
be taken to condemn the numerous new Socialist organisa- 
tions which have come into existence since that date, unless 
it be shown that they are identical with the Socialism 
therein condemned at least in respect to the particular 
points which justified the condemnation. 

One is surprised to find how easily Fr. Finlay makes up 
his mind about Socialism. To him Socialism is one thing 
and one thing only, although practically everyone else who 
undertakes to speak of it has to complain of the flexibility 
of the term, and most careful writers, in order to avoid 
ambiguity, set out by defining the sense in which they use 
it. He does not consider it necessary to distinguish between 
Socialism and Socialism. He is content to declare that the 
excommunication evidently extends to all Socialist societies. 
He fortifies his position, however, by citing the authority of 
a number of Theologians. But he does not profess that the 
Theologians are unanimous on the point. And when Theo- 
logians differ we cannot presume to settle a question by a 
mere counting of heads. Indeed when Theologians are 
really divided about an ecclesiastical penalty we can say 
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with certainty that the penalty is not incurred in practice. 
In any case there is a great difference between the enuncia- 
tion of a general principle and its practical application in 
circumstances of grave and critical import. Anyone who 
has experience of trying to settle practical moral questions 
knows that it is only after he has consulted the Theolo- 
gians that the real difficulty begins. I imagine that had 
Fr, Finlay not been satisfied with the more general state- 
ment of principle he would find that some ot the Theolo- 
gians he cites in support of his position are really against 
it. For instance Lehmkuhl, the first on the list, is quoted 
as saying: ‘‘ Nor can it be doubted that the impious sect 
of Socialists is included—at any rate those of them who 
profess that, opportunity offering, they are prepared to 
overthrow by force civil society as at present constituted.’’ 
But does every Socialist society profess to be prepared to 
overthrow by force civil society as at present constituted / 
Even Lehmkuh! must evidently think not, otherwise there 
would be no sense in adding the reservation. Indeed later 
in life Lehmkuhl greatly modified the severity of his teach- 
ing against Socialists. In 1913 he wrote: ‘‘ Some authors 
exclude ordinary Socialist societies from this article (the 
excommunication against Masonic and similar sects) of the 
Bull Apostolicae Sedis. This interpretation is probable 
and may be followed in practice.’’ (Vide Casus Conscien- 
tiae, p. 556.) Fr. Finlay admits that Fr. Vermeersch is 
against him, and yet strange to say he does not think it 
necessary to deal with the arguments of such a distinguished 
Theologian and Canonist. The special feature in the testi- 
mony of Fr. Vermeersch is that he treats the subject at 
length and argues it out in detail in two different connec- 
tions, in his well-known book on Justice, and again in his 
special dissertation on the Constitution Officiorum ac 
Munerum. He studied Belgian Socialism on the spot : he 
consulted many Theologians and others well versed in 
economic matters, and to a man they replied that the two 
Socialist societies in Belgium should be considered political 
parties rather than a sect of the Masonic type.? Besides 
Vermeersch wrote after Gennari mentioned his view and 


2In Belgio in duas partes abierunt socialistae, Alii Marnistae, 
quorum diarium est Le Peuple, declarant se nolle uti nisi mediis legalibus 
Alii Anarchistae qui possident ephemeridem La Bataille, aperte appellant 
novas res “la revolution.” De coetu quem efficiant, interrogavimus 
plures, tum theologos, tum scientiae oeconomicae peritos, Ad unum 
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expressly controverted it. Is it not strange, then, to find 
the authority of Gennari quoted by Fr. Finlay, without a 
word about Vermeersch’s arguments against the value of 
that authority / 

Personally I agree absolutely with Vermeersch’s view. 
I do not propose, however, to go into the merits of the 
arguments which are or may be advanced on both sides. It 
would require too much space, and besides it is in no way 
necessary for my present purpose, which is not to try to 
resolve the dispute, but simply to point out that no one is 
justified in claiming on the authority of Theologians that 
all Socialist societies come under the excommunication 
directed against Masonic and similar sects. 

It may be said that Fr. Finlay’s reasoning does not 
necessarily imply that all Socialist societies come under the 
excommunication Nomen Dantes, since he only says that 
the International does. But it must be remembered that he 
tells us surprisingly little about the International. He 
neither explains its constitution nor quotes from its prin- 
ciples. He claims that it isexcommunicated simply because 
it is a Socialist society. It is evident that one cannot hold 
that a society is excommunicated simply because it is 
Socialist unless he also holds that all Socialists’ societies 
as such are excommunicated. 


nob's responderunt, socialistas in Belgio a se haberi pro factione politica 
(un parti) potius quam videantur esse secta, D/'ssertatio de Prohibitione 
et Censura Librorum, p. 67. 


3 Quid de Socialistis ? Observendum est, inter eos qui hoe 
nomine veniunt, alios esse Socialistos absolutos, qui omnes istos errores 
profitentur, quos Leo XIII. exponit C. Quod Apostolici, atque etiam 
vi et armis parati sunt causam suam promovere: dum alii mitigatum 
quemdam seu partialem tenent socialismum et mediis tantum legalibus 
Se usuros asseverant ad paulatin sua placita practice inducenda. Insuper, 
quoad rationem conjunctionis, possunt manere singuli, ut diu fuerunt 
in Anglia: vel uniri instar factionis politicae: vel tandem in arctissimum 
sectam, eamque occultam conflari. His positis, qui in sectam, ea qua 
expositum est ratione occultam, absoluti socialismi coadunantur, profecto 
habendi sunt ut pertinentes ad societatem generis masonici: non tam 
ex sua cum religione catholica oppositione, quam ex scopo suo cujuslibet 
*‘civilis societatis ’ fundamenta convellendi, Alii contra, praesertim ex 
eo quod nullam occultam sectam efficiunt, nee arcto vinculo conjunguntur, 
extra illud genus vegari vicentur, Quare absolutae affirmationi, quam 
dedit Nouv. Revue Theol. Gennari et etiam pennacchi non videtur esse 
locus : sed quae cujuslibet regionis sint adjuncta videndum est: atque 
in dubio judicium ordinariis locorum permittamus, Imitemur potius 
prudentiam 8. Sedis, quae de multis societatibus in quas coguntur operarii 
Stat. Foeder. Americae, et valde affines videntur masonicis, ita ut 
interdum funera civilia imponant asseclis, noluit illud definire.” Ibid. 
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Even if it were admitted that all Socialist societies were 
excommunicated, it would not follow that the excommuni- 
cation extended to the members of individual societies 
otherwise immune, simply because their executives by 
formal resolution declared them united with International 
Socialism. No one will deny that the excommunication 
Nomen Dantes afiects only societies in the strict sense. And 
it cannot be said that affiliation with the International con- 
stitutes a society in the strict or even in the popular sense. 
There is no new society formed out of the affiliated societies 
any more than a new nation is formed out of the several 
nations which may be associated in a League of Nations. 
After affiliation the different societies retain their own con- 
stitutions : they remain precisely as they were, no better 
and no worse than before. None of them becomes in any 
way responsible for the principles or aims of the others 
beyond the specific purposes for which they affiliate, any 
more than, for instance, Belgium by joining the League of 
Nations becomes responsible for the anti-Christian policy 
of France. 

Finally it may be held that the terms of affiliation with 
the International commits the affiliated societies to a full 
programme of anti-Christian Socialism. That is purely a 
question of fact which can be settled only by reference to 
the conditions of affiliation. And in this connection it 1s 
a matter of supreme regret that Fr. Finlay has not con- 
sidered it necessary to deal with the modern International, 
instead of devoting so much attention to the Communist 
Manifesto and the principles and prejudices of the early 
Socialists. The Communist Manifesto was published in 
1848 and the first International, The International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, was not established until 16 years 
later. That fact of itself should make us suspect that there 
was not any very intimate connection between them, and 
such suspicions would be justified. Both may indeed be 
attributed to the mind and labour of Marx, but beyond that 
they have little in common. In any case the old Interna- 
tional is now of little more than historic interest, since it 
came to an end about 50 years ago, mainly it is interesting 
to note owing to the secession of the supporters of Bakunin, 
because their revolutionary aims and methods were not 
receiving the support they expected from the International. 
The present International, The International Socialist 
Bureau, devotes its attention mainly to congresses and con- 
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ferences on matters of import to the working classes in 
every country, and certainly imposes no conditions on 
affiliated societies which of themselves would justify anyone 
in describing them as similar to the Masonic sects or as 
societies which plot against the Church or legitimate civil 
powers. 

On these two grounds, therefore, it appears to me, Fr. 
Finlay has failed to make his case for the excommunication 
of Irish Trades Unionists. First, Socialist societies are not 
excommunicated simply as such. Theologians are divided 
on the point, and that being so it is not for any private 
Theologian to impose the strict view. On the contrary it 
is certain that an excommunication is not incurred when- 
ever there is a solidly probable opinion against it. Secondly, 
mere affiliation with the International Socialist Bureau does 
not constitute a Socialist society. It is possible to make a 
show of a certain amount of Theological authority against 
the first proposition. I doubt if there could be found even 
one considered Theological judgment against the second. 

But if affiliation with the International Socialist Bureau 
does not bring Irish workingmen under the excommunica- 
tion directed against Masonic and similar societies, does it 
not at least bring them under the condemnation of the 
Church? Here again it appears to me Fr. Finlay’s argu- 
ments are vitiated by the same defect of not distinguishing 
between different. kinds of Socialism. For instance, his 
references to the condemnation of Socialism by the Dutch 
and German Bishops merely show that Socialist societies 
in Holland and Germany are under a ban. The same may 
be said of his quotation from Pope Pius X, who was only 
giving a special direction in the light of labour conditions 
and the aims and professed principles of Socialists in 
Germany. 

The references to Carl Marx and Socialists contemporary 
with him are quite correct as far as they themselves are con- 
cerned. For them Socialism was not merely economic or 
political. It was a complete Philosophy extending to all 
human relationships and supplying in their lives the only 
form of religion they admitted or felt the need of. They 
were professedly anti-Catholic and anti-Christian, and 
aimed at the destruction of the Catholic Church no less than 
of the capitalist form of industrial organisation. They 
were opposed not only to Christian dogmas but to the most 
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important Christian institutions such as marriage and the 
family. Under such influence it is not to be wondered at 
that the earliest Socialist organisations made professions 
and pursued a policy which brought them into conflict with 
the Church. But it should be carefully noted that if 
Socialist organisations were condemned it was because of 
their own policy, principles and propaganda, and not of the 
teaching of Marx or any of the Socialist philosophers. The 
same holds good of Socialism to-day. ‘There are certain 
Socialist individuals and groups who are just as uncom- 
promising anti-Christian as were Marx and his associates. 
But if we want to find out how any particular Socialist 
organisation stands towards the Church we must do so by 
reference to its professed aims and principles, not by look- 
ing up anything that Marx may have written over half a 
century ago. It is a pity, therefore, that Fr. Finlay in 
leading up to the declaration that affiliation with the 
Socialist International was condemned by the Church did 
not tell us more of what affiliation with the Socialist Inter- 
national implied and less of the Communist Manifesto, the 
career and teaching of Marx. 

As has been stated already in the course of this 
article, affiliation with the International Socialist 
Bureau does not alter the constitution of an affili- 
ated society. It must be noted, however, that as a 
condition for affiliation every association must accept “‘ the 
essential principle of Socialism; that is, socialisation of the 
means of production and distribution.’’ That to my mind 
constitutes the most serious objection to the affiliation from 
a doctrinal point of view. The common Catholic view, not 
however universally accepted (vide Fr. Finlay’s inte- 
resting article, Socialism and Catholic Teaching, Studies, 
September, 1919), is that State Socialism, i.e., ow nership 
by the State of the means of production and distribution, 
is opposed to the teaching of Pope Leo XIII. But even 
according to this view “‘ the socialisation of the means of 
production and distribution ’’ is not necessarily to be con- 
demned. Such a degree of socialisation can be adequately 
secured through Guild Socialism or through a system of 
co-operation or co-partnership. The phrase is, therefore, 
at least open to a perfectly unexceptionable interpretation : 
and that being so it is only just to our Catholic workingmen 
to interpret it in that sense, unless there is strong evidence 


to the contrary, which, as far as I am aware, is not avail- 
able. 


B 
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it may be said that in passing judgment on Socialism we 
need not go beyond the Communist Manifesto and the writ- 
ings of Marx, since these are of the very essence of Social- 
ism. That of course depends on what we mean by Social- 
ism. If we wish to do so we are perfectly entitled to 
identify Socialism with the full philosophic contents of 
Marx’s teaching. We may even say, if it pleases us, that 
that and nothing else is genuine Socialism. Then we have 
only to master our Marx and we are competent to pass 
judgment on Socialism for all time, But we must remem- 
ber that not everything which is called or calls itself Social- 
ism is really Socialism in this definite and very restricted 
sense. Although we may have no difficulty therefore in 
pronouncing on what we may be pleased to call genuine 
Socialism, as soon as we attempt to deal with concrete cases 
we shall find the old difficulty reappearing in another form, 
for we shall have to decide whether, for instance, a society or 
group of affiliated societies labelled Socialist contain that 
genuine Socialism or not. We cannot conclude this right 
off because a society calls itself Socialist or even uncom- 
promisingly Marxian. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that there are societies calling themselves Socialist which 
adopt scarcely anything of Marx’s teaching. And the 
qualification of Marxian may not carry us much further. 
This is most naturally adopted in reference to Marx’s 
economic theory. It may imply none of his revolutionary 
or anti-Christian principles. As we saw already in the old 
International, the Marxists were opposed to the revolu- 
tionary adherents of Bachunin. Fr. Vermeersch tells us of 
Belgium that the Marxists there professed that they were 
unwilling to adopt other than legal means. The only safe 
course to adopt is to examine what exactly the particular 
society or group of societies stands committed to, in respect 
to what we regard as the essence of Marx’s teaching. 

Perhaps something should be said of the contention often 
made, that, since all modern Socialism is historically con- 
nected with the teaching of Marx, and has never repudiated 
the vicious principles therein contained, one is justified in 
concluding that all who profess Socialism or allow them- 
selves to be formally associated with Socialist societies 
stand committed to these vicious principles, even though 
they choose to say nothing about them. It is difficult to 
see how one could be justified in coming to any such conclu- 
sion. In the first place it is not true that Marx has never 
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been repudiated by Socialists. What about Bernstein in 
Germany and Millerand in France! What about the 
Fabians in England! What about the number who call 
themselves Christian or Catholic Socialists! Is not the fact 
that these people call themselves Christian or Catholic 
Socialists, whatever we may think of their consistency, a 
sufficient repudiation of everything which is expressly anti- 
Christian in the writings of Marx? 

Moreover is it not unreasonable to expect explicit repudia- 
tion! Repudiations are apt to lead to little controversies 
and loss of energy. It is much simpler to drop quietly and 
silently whatever it may be considered undesirable to main- 
tain. And this is precisely what happens in every human 
association, which continues from generation to generation. 
Gradually it begins to shed one or other of its early impli- 
cations, and in course of time it assumes a signification 
altogether different from what it started with. Sometimes 
the change will be for the better, sometimes for the worse, 
and sometimes the good and evil will about compensate, so 
that at the end of 50 years the association may be on the 
whole no more acceptable or objectionable than at the begin- 
ning. But in no case is it safe to judge of what it is at 
any particular stage merely by finding out what it was when 
it started many years before, and the number of things it 
never repudiated. The history of Liberalism is instructive 
on this point. We do not notice many explicit repudia- 
tions, yet no one would say, for instance, that the Liberal 
Party in England to-day is to be condemned because of the 
false principles and anti-Christian aims of the old Conti- 
nental Liberalism, of which according to Cathrein the worst 
form of anti-Christian Socialism is the direct and logical 
outcome. 

There is another argument, which is often used with 
great effect to create the impression that the Irish working- 
men have got themselves into a false position with the 
Church. By affiliation with the Internation! Socialist 
Bureau the Irish workingmen are bringing themselves 
under the influence of Socialist leaders who are bitterly 
hostile to the Catholic religion, and raising the general 
prestige of Socialism, thereby at least indirectly helping to 
forward its propaganda, even in countries where Socialism 
is actively pursuing anti-Catholic ideals. For this reason, 
therefore, if for no other the affiliation deserves to be con- 
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demned. Perhaps it does. The Irish workingmen may be 
doing wrong, the course they have entered on may deserve 
condemnation by the Church. But that is not the point; 
it is rather has that course been actually condemned? And 
there is no evidence that it has been. It may be that after 
full consideration of all the circumstances, the evils will 
be seen to be so great that the Church speaking through the 
authoritative voice of the Supreme Pontiff or the Bishops 
of the country will feel called on to condemn affiliation with 
the International Socialist Bureau. But meanwhile none 
of us has any right to forestall the Church’s decision by 
invoking condemnations where they do not exist. 

In simple justice to workingmen we ought to make sure 
that we take full account of all the circumstances of their 
position before we raise public question of their political or 
industrial activities on grounds of religion or morality. It 
is a very easy thing to create a vague impression of dis- 
loyalty to the Church and indifference to religion, by sweep- 
ing allusions to Godless associates and co-operation for the 
overthrow of Catholicism, etc., which on closer examination 
may be found to be altogether unjustifiable. We ought to 
deal with the association of workingmen with the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau on the same lines as we are accus- 
tomed to deal with associations of a similar character which 
are by no means so uncommon as appears to be sometimes 
supposed. One example out of the many which might be 
cited will serve to illustrate my meaning. None of us in 
this country has any delusions about the spirit and activity 
of the Orange Societies. Hatred of *‘ Popery’’ and of the 
Pope himself is the very breath of its nostrils. Nothing 
which Marx or any other Socialist ever said against the 
Church could beat what to the present day is being continu- 
ally poured out by apparently responsible and credited 
Orange leaders. Yet leading Catholics in England have 
not hesitated to make common cause with these anti- 
Catholic zealots. Is there any reason for thinking that the 
atmosphere of Orange Lodges is anything more favourable 
to healthy Catholicism than that of Socialist clubs, or that 
the presence of the late Duke of Norfolk on an Orange 
platform meant less for the prestige of Orangeism than the 
presence of Mr. O’Shannon at the Berne platform meant 
for the prestige of Socialism? No one as far as I am aware 
ever thought of questioning the religious standing of the 
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late premier Catholic of England or suggesting that his 
political connection with Orangemen had brought him 
under the condemnation of the Church. It was rightly 
understood that he had no intention of aiding the Orange 
campaign against ‘‘ Popery,”’ and that he made common 
cause with Orangemen merely for the destruction of Mr. 
Asquith’s Home Rule Bill, which he considered so worthy 
an object as to justify certain accidental effects from the 
connection, with which he could have no possible sympathy. 
Why can we not extend a similar charity to Mr. O’Shannon, 
when without evil intent and with what was certainly no 
less laudable a purport, viz., the promotion of the common 
interests of the workers of Europe, he associates with 
Socialists at an International Labour Congress ? 

If the foregoing arguments are valid, affiliation with the 
International Socialist Bureau does not bring the Irish 
Labour Party and Trade Union Congress under the con- 
demnation of the Church, but leaves it precisely as it was 
before. What that position is we must gather from its own 
printed Constitution. In that constitution there are a few 
points which are somewhat ambiguous, as is the case with 
practically every constitution which has ever been framed. 
There are others to which one might take reasonable excep- 
tion. But there is not one which cannot be interpreted in 
a sense perfectly in harmony with the teaching of the 
Church. It has been my privilege to discuss the most con. 
tentious of these points with Trade Unionists and so I have 
got an insight into what interpretation they bear in the 
minds of those whose opinions should carry most weight in 
determining their meaning. 

To sum up the main conclusions of this paper :— 

(1) Theological opinion is divided as to whether Social- 
ist societies as such are excommunicated. Therefore in the 
case of any particular society it can be said with certainty 
that the excommunication is not incurred unless it be shown 
that it specially comes within the terms of the excommuni- 
cation. No attempt has been made to show this in the case 
of the International Socialist Bureau. 

(2) Affiliation with the International Socialist Bureau 
does not constitute a society and, therefore, does not bring 
the affiliated bodies under the excommunication which is 
directed only against societies in the strict sense. 

(3) Affiliation with the International Socialist Bureau 
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does not bring the Irish Labour Party and Trade Union 
Congress under any existing condemnation of the Church. 

(4) Neither does the Constitution of The Irish Labour 
Party and Trade Union Congress contain anything to 
which condemnation is attached. 

This paper has been written solely for the purpose of 
trying to vindicate Irish Trade Unionists from severe 
charges, which have been made, in my opinion, most un- 
reasonably against them. Quite a different question is, 
whether in the interest of religion, nationality and Irish 
Trade Unionism, it is a wise policy for our workingmen to 
allow themselves to be affiliated with the International 
Socialist Bureau, or otherwise to appear to subject them- 
selves unnecessarily to harmful influences. Many of their 
best friends are of opinion that it is not, and would be 
glad to discuss the matter on its merits with the workers 
themselves, with a view to inducing them to keep their 
labour organisations free from complications through 
foreign associations or questionable principles. Unfortu- 
nately the task of these is not made easier by criticisms 
which, to put it mildly, are unduly severe. 


J. KELLEHER. 

















Developments in Canonical Principles 
since the Publication of the Code. 


THREE years have passed since the Code was published, 
and two since it came into force as the binding law for the 
Western Church. During all that time many minds have 
been busy with its contents. Missionary priests have dis- 
cussed it at their conferences, and emphasized its practical 
aspects : the commentators have published their books, and 
tried to elaborate the theory: behind both, there is the 
constant, inarticulate but no less important, effort on the 
part-of the millions affected to readjust their lives to the 
new legislation—or perhaps to view the legislation itself 
through the refracting light of practices sanctioned by the 
customs of centuries: and, facing them all, the Roman 
authorities, to whom the Code is due and its honour spe- 
cially sacred, have shown their readiness to face all diffi- 
culties, to assert its binding force against rival legislation, 
but, at the same time, to accommodate it, in reasonable 
fashion, to the varying needs and requirements, defects and 
ideals, of the countless localities over which it was intended 
to operate. 

The developments have not been many. The reason lies 
in the Code itself. In former days, when a new decree 
appeared, it aroused excitement not merely in its own 
sphere, but in every other that lay around its borders. It 
came like a new official appointed with extraordinary 
powers, and, like him, was sure to threaten the vested inte- 
rests of many an old-time functionary and to provoke his 
protest and recrimination. The result was what we might 
expect. In a short time, it became so overlaid with more 
or less extraneous matter, so attenuated on one side and so 
amplifled on another—all in response to the clamorous 
demands of older rivals—that the wisdom of Solomon might 
fail to detect its final outline. With the Code it is different. 
Every department has been reorganized: the remote con- 
sequences of each enactment are fully provided for in other 
sections; and the countless queries it would provoke, if it 
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stood alone, get their answer in the general context. And, 
of course, added to all is the fact that the care and ability 
shown by the compilers have resulted in as fair an adjust- 
ment of conflicting interests, and as full a provision for 
probable consequences, as could be expectd in any merely 
human document. 

Still, there have been developments. Most of them, we 
admit, fully in harmony with the Code—little more than 
exemplifications of its principles. But some of a different 
description—the opposite of what we should expect, the 
outcome of tendencies which the Code itself seemed to ignore 
or repudiate. Of both classes it may be well, after these 
three years, to give a short summary—confining ourselves 
mainly, for reasons of space, to the broader questions of 
principle. The documents in which they are recorded have 
emanated from various sources, and, in their full form, are 
ycattered through the pages of many magazines. The essen- 
\ial portions, though, of nearly all have been quoted in 
erevious issues of own own: and, for the most part, a 
passing reference will suffice. 

As will be remembered, the Pope, shortly after the pub- 
lication of the Code, and with a view to preventing * the 
stability of so great a work being endangered by the uncer- 
tain opinions and conjectures of private individuals 
regarding the genuine meaning of the canons or by the 
varied character of the new laws themselves,’ established by 
a special Motu proprio a Commission whose duty was, and 
is, to give an authentic interpretation of the new canons.? 
The Congregations were to issue no further decrees except 
under pressure of some necessity affecting the universal 
Church : their normal activity was to be confined to seeing 
that the Code was strictly observed, and to issuing ‘ Instruc- 
tions ’ throwing light on its meaning. If a new decree ever 
were issued, it was, when approved by the Pontiff, to be 
submitted to the Commission : if it differed from the Code, 
the Commission was to indicate the canon or canons it 
replaced : if it defined matters about which the Code said 
nothing, the Commission was to indicate its place of inser- 
tion in the Code and to give it the same number as the-canon 
it amplified. By a further decree,? it was provided that 
replies were to be sent only to queries submitted by, or 
through, the Ordinaries or higher Superiors of Orders and 


215th Sept., 1917: ef. I. T. Quarrerty, Jan., 1918, pp. 90-91. 
79h Doe., 1917, Ibid., April, 1918, p. 197. 
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Congregations. That has been the method followed since. 
The decrees have been few : but nearly every Congregation 
and Tribunal has done something or other to illustrate or 
extend the legislation. That the numbering has been 
carried out in the manner prescribed by the Pontiff there 
is no published evidence to show : but we may take it that 
everything has been done in order, and that the Commission 
will give us, in its own good time, the results of its mature 
deliberations. 

The Eastern Church. [Canons 1, 257]. Though the 
Code as a rule does not affect Orientals, Canon 257 defines 
the constitution and powers of a new Congregation set up 
on their behalf. From a decree, published on the 2nd of 
November following* we learn something of its genesis. A 
Congregation of the same name, established by Pius IX, 
had become little more than an adjunct to the Propaganda, 
and a certain amount of ill-feeling had resulted. So, on 
the eve of the publication of the Code, the Pope set up the 
new Congregation—directing the Propaganda to cease its 
Eastern activities on the 30th of November and the new 
body to take up the work on the following day. To provide, 
moreover, for the instruction of the Easterns themselves, 
and for intelligent help from their Western confréres, he 
established a new Institute in Rome*—open to Easterns, 
Uniate and Orthodox, as well as to Westerns—in which 
theology, Canon Law, liturgy, history and literature should 
be fully discussed from the Eastern standpoint. 

Indults, Acquired Rights, and Laws. {4,6]. When the 
Code was published, we felt that ‘these five canons (2-6) 
would probably give more trouble than any other fifty,’ and 
we expressed a fear that ‘none of our readers might ever 
hope to see unanimity in the results.’ Facts have justified 
the pessimism. The canons have given trouble: they have 
been, as of course they were bound to be, at the basis of 
most of the discussions : and their disturbing, or moderat- 
ing, influence will be more and more felt as time goes on. 
Among them, Canons 4 and 6 have come into special promi- 
nence. And naturally. For, when there is question of dis- 
turbing the status gquo—and what new law ever left it in- 
tact !—it is open to all of us, at least for argument’s sake, 
to assert, or to deny, that the new decree interferes with 
legitimate ‘ acquired rights’ (4): and, when we find a 


?Dited Ist May, 1917. Ibid., Jan., 1918, p. 93. 
“15th October, 1917. Ibid., pp. 93-4. 
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document that is out of harmony with the Code, what more 
easy than for a disputant to claim that it is a special 
‘indult ’ impervious to attack from the canons (4), or than 
for his opponent to assert that it is a ‘ particular law’ that 
must yield to any general regulation to the opposite (6, 1°) 
To give an instance of the latter case—one specially familiar 
to our readers. Under the provisions of the Ne Temere 
decree—and in harmony with the Constitution Provida—a 
special exception was made in regard to mixed marriages 
in Germany. Now, was that, as many claimed, an ‘ indult’ 
to the German Bishops that ought to survive the Code (4) ’ 
Or a merely ‘ particular law’ that, as others contended, 
was doomed to death on the 19th of May, 1918 (6, 1°)? On 
theoretical grounds the discussion might have gone on till 
doomsday. But, to judge from a Continental contempo- 
rary,® we have been spared the pains of protracted battle : 
the voice of authority has intervened, and settled the mat- 
ter in favour of the second view. 

Most of our readers will probably agree that this par- 
ticular decision is just what the Code itself suggests. But, 
in other cases, they may feel inclined to support a different 
view. We may cite two instances. 

The first involves the faculties held by our Irish Bishops 
—and by other Bishops in varying degrees—in virtue of the 
well-known Formula Sexta. The faculties were very wel- 
come and serviceable—to the Bishops themselves to some 
extent, to our Catholic people more especially. The con- 
cession was no ‘ particular law’: it was an ‘ indult’ pure 
and simple. Anyone who pinned his faith to the letter of 
the Code might say that those faculties remained till the 
end of the usual quinquennial period, and that the Bishops 
might reasonably look forward to a renewal of the powers 
that made the current of Irish Catholic life run smoothly 
and peacefully. He might even appeal to wider issues. In 
the philosophy of a graduated hierarchy, there is nothing 
so natural as the gradual increase of power as we proceed 
from the lowest grade to the highest that Christ has estab- 
lished. Now, the Code—he might say—would seem, in 
places, not to give full weight to this very fundamental 
requisite. For—to take one case of the many—we find that, 
when two persons are, in common parlance, ‘second and 
third cousins,’ there is no matrimonial impediment what- 


5 Ned. Kath. Stemmen, 1918, p. 190. L.T.Q., Apvil, 1919, p. 155. 
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ever (1076, $2): when they go one half degree closer, no 
one but the Holy See can, in normal circumstances, validate 
the marriage (1040-3-5). Could not this be improved, he 
might ask? Would it not be advisable to have an inter- 
mediate stage at which, even in normal circumstances, some 
power may be granted by universal law or special enact- 
ment te the men wry a the Holy Ghost has placed to rule 
the Church of God ° The law of the Church repudiates 
an ordination ‘ per odin” : should it not also repudiate 
a ‘ per saltum’ passage from ‘ no impediment’ to an ‘ im- 
pediment that none but the Pope himself or his Councils 
can remove’! So he might argue. But, as events 
proved, his position would have to be abandoned. The 
influences that the Code seemed to ‘ignore or repu- 
diate ° were stronger than logical deductions. The Consis- 
torial Congregation—exercising apparently the powers 
granted by Pontifical concession when a need ‘ affecting 
the universal Church’ so demanded— decreed ’ (April 
25th, 1918) that these, and similar faculties, were to ‘ cease 
and never more be utilized." And we have no doubt that, 
in accordance with the Pontifical provisions of the Motu 
proprio, the decree is formally chronicled and numbered as 
a distinct exception to the letter, at least, of the fourth 
canon of the Code. 

Our second instance is concerned with the Vigilance 
Committees and the oath against Modernism. Our argu- 
mentative friend is active again. There is no question now, 
he admits, of ‘ indults’ (4) : the obligation was imposed by 
universal law (6). But, after looking in vain through the 
2414 canons of the Code for a single statement regarding 
this particular oath, he argues in this way. Canon 6, 6°, 
he says, is our ultimate court of appeal. It abrogates all 
general disciplinary laws except those that are, implicitly 
or explicitly, mentioned in the Code, or are found in litur- 
gical books, or form portion of the divine law, positive or 
natural. But, he continues, this law is certainly ignored 
by the canons of the Code : it is found in no liturgical book ; 
and it never formed portion of the divine law, positive or 
natura]. And, again, he may appeal to wider issues. The 
Modernist heresy spread through certain countries, he ad- 
mits: in others—he may take Ireland as an example—its 
virus was known only when parish priests and others were 

‘L.T.O., July, 1918, pp.¥284-7. 
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asked to repudiate on oath the errors they had never 
dreamed of. ‘The Universal Church, he grants, may im- 
pose, tor the general welfare, an obligation on individuals 
who are in no way affected by the prevalent danger (21). 
But where, he asks, does the Code offer proof that the legis- 
lator had any such intention? Nowhere, he claims: and 
we must plead guilty to a certain amount of sympathy with 
his reasoning.’ But, somehow or other, we are all wrong. 
The Congregation of the Holy Office issues a decree that 
the Modernist-oath obligation is still binding. The expla- 
nation, we learn, is found in the fact that the Code is con- 
cerned with * permanent’ matters, the oath with merely 
‘temporary.’ In a fit of hyper-criticism, our friend may 
point to many ‘temporary’ matters arranged by the Code 
—say, the questions of ‘ feasts’ and ‘concursus’ referred 
to below®—and ask ‘ If these purely temporary and provi- 
sional arrangements find a place in the Code, might the 
oath against Modernism not be allowed to stand by their 
side?’ But hyper-criticism is the pastime of experts : it is 
out of place in practical politics. The facts are against our 
inquisitive interpreter; and against facts argument is use- 
less. 

To pass from the special to the general, we get some light 
on the meaning of ‘ acquired rights.’ ‘ Rights,’ after all, 
are mainly a question of status, and every new law modifies 
the status of the men it was specially intended to affect. 
Must we hold, then, that, in accordance with Canon 4, these 
very men are to be allowed the benefit of a special exemp- 
tion? Manifestly a reversal of all the principles under- 
lying the exercise of legislative authority : not all privileges 
and claims guaranteed by previous law can be classified 
among the ‘acquired rights’ that the new legislation is 
anxious to protect (4). But which? A decision given by 
the Council over a year ago” furnishes useful hints for 
arriving at accurate conclusions. There can be no question 
of acquiring ‘ rights ’ under any law that is specially liable 
to change—the law on precedence, for example (106, 393, 
408). To have Canon 4 apply, there must, moreover, be 


7Even commentators who were very cautious about expressing their 
personal views, took the cessation of the oath for granted : ef., €.9., Ferreres, 
Inst. Can., p. I., n, 122. 

§2Ist March, 1918. I.T.Q., July, 1918, p. 284. 

* pp. 223, 226. 

1018th May, 1919, Jbid., Oct., 1919, pp. 398-400. 
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question of claims put forward by definite ‘ persons,’ 
physical or moral, not of privileges attached to ‘ otfices’’ or 
‘functions.’ And, even when the law is of a permanent 
character, the rights created exclusively by i¢ must yield 
to a voiding successor : only those that have their roots in 
a concrete ‘ fact of the past’ can claim exemption from un- 
friendly influences. Two instances are cited in illustration 
—one that of a matrimonial candidate, aged 15 years, 
whose status is affected by the Code (1067), the other that 
of a deacon, appointed to a parish in pre-Code days, whose 
position is untouched by the new regulation to the opposite 
(453). There will often be trouble, we suspect, in deciding 
with certainty whether the ‘ law’ or the ‘ fact ’ is the more 
prominent element in the basis of a claimant’s status. But 
the principle is useful, and the examples suggestive. 

A similar case, decided by the same Congregation," 
throws light on * particular laws.’ In virtue of Canon 6, 1°, 
they are doomed when opposed to the new legislation. But, 
as the decision proves, with this important proviso. If 
they are in harmony with the ‘ general’ tenor of a canon, 
their opposition to a ‘ secondary provision’ is not neces- 
sarily fatal. The case under consideration was that of 
‘ diocesan ’ Confirmation records (contrast 470); and it was 
made to illustrate another little maxim. Though ‘ exemp- 
tion ° may be claimed, as the result of a long custom to the 
opposite, against a law merely ‘repeated’ by the Code, 
no similar claim can be alleged against a regulation now 
promulgated for the first time. 

The records of a recent case! complete our additional in- 
formation on the meaning and effects of Canon 6. The 
decision was that the prohibition against the wearing of 
beards by clerics is still in force. Not a very severe or im- 
portant restriction, most clerics will admit : Occam’s razor 
would have settled the problem anyhow. But the references 
to general principles of interpretation were important. 
Canon 6, 6°, can have no application, unless there be ques- 
tion, 1°, of a ‘law’—a decision that puts all ‘ cus- 
toms’ out of court: 2°, of a ‘general’ law—an im- 
portant proviso, neglected by some of the first commen- 
tators on the Code, but obviously necessary if the statutes 
of national and provincial councils are to be saved from 


» Oth Feb., 1919. Ibid., pp. 396-8. 
% 10th Jan., 1920. Ibid., April, 1920, pp. 190-2. 
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destruction : 3°, of a law not even ‘ implicitly’ mentioned 
in the Code. The application of this last condition is not 
by any means free from difficulty : but the emphasis laid 
by the Council on Canon 20, which indicates the sources 
in which ‘ implicit ’ mention may be sought—and its cita- 
tion of Canon 136, $1, as embodying the old prohibition 
sufficiently—indicate a welcome standard in problems of 
interpretation. 

Laws Generally not Retrospective. {10, 768, 1017, 
1079|. Laws regard the future, not the past, unless they 
expressly state the opposite (10). Some replies given by. the 
Commission in regard to matrimonial engagements and im- 
pediments illustrate the law—and the difficulties felt in 
applying it. Engagements and impediments, it tells us, 
are governed by the laws in force at the time they are con- 
tracted. Do impediments, then, already contracted, but 
abolished by the Code, stand in need of dispensation / 
‘Certainly not.’ Do marriages, contracted invalidly 
before the Code, by reason of an impediment now 
abolished, become valid now ipso facto, or is there 
need of a dispensation or ‘sanatio’? ‘To the first part, 
No: to the second, Yes.’ Just as we should expect from the 
principles expressed in Canon 10. But does the right, 
recognised in older days, of instituting an action for the 
fulfilment of a matrimonial promise—as distinct from an 
action for damages—hold still, if it arose under pre-Code 
legislation? ‘No: Canon 1017, $3, governs the situation.’ 
And what of the wider spiritual relationship contracted 
before May, 1918, and the impediment based on it! ‘ The 
relationship remains : the impediment has vanished.’ All 
eminently sensible and practical. But seemingly suggestive 
of a slightly retrospective force in some of the canons indi- 
cated. 

Parishes.—In harmony with Canon 460, $2, which pre- 
scribes that there be only one parish-priest for each parish, 
and with Canon 466, §1, which imposes on him an obliga- 
tion of saying the Missa pro populo, we have a decision of 
the Council*—imposing a separate obligation on each of 
three men who claimed to be co-parish-priests in the same 
locality, and who certainly used the same parish church. 
Another reply from the same source furnishes a valuable 


139 2nd-3rd June, 1918. Ibid., Oct., 1918, pp. 382-3 (Nos. 6, 7, 8). 
“49th February, 1918. Ibid., Oct., 1918, p. 373. 
814th July, 1918. Tbid., Oct., 1919, p. 401. 
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commentary on Canon 1417, §1, which allows the founders 
of a benefice to impose moderate conditions opposed to com- 
mon law—including even a proviso (1450, $2, 2°) that the 
first person appointed to the benefice by the founder himself 
or a friend: while a decision of the Commission forbids 
a bishop to impose a Seminary-tax when conferring a 
parish, unless the Congregations have been first consulted. 
And an earlier record, emanating from the Rota and pub- 
lished since the Code appeared,” exemplifies the extension 
(1427, $2) of the Tridentine rule for dismemberment of 
parishes—the procedure being allowed when the number 
of parishioners is very considerable, or when their relations 
are not marked by Christian tolerance and charity. 

But, for some localities at least, a more important deci- 
sion is that given by the Consistorial on the 1st August 
last. From a previous ruling by the Council,® it would 
appear as if the separate sections of a diocese—once subject 
to the Propaganda but recently brought under common law 
—became parishes ipso facto (216, $3), and as if the rectors 
were in consequence subject to full parochial obligations 
(466, §1). The Consistorial would seem to be the bearer 
of a different message. And the net result is that the in- 
cumbents may take it for granted that the status quo is 
unaffected, till the Ordinary issues a decree to the contrary. 

A fair amount of interest will also attach to a pronounce- 
ment of the Council” in regard to the policy of holding a 
concursus. The Code views it with little enthusiasm, and 
merely prescribes its retention ‘until the Holy See has 
issued a different decree’ (459, §4). On which the Coun- 
cil’s comment is that the method is only permitted ‘ in ex- 
pectation of something better.’ And, in the concrete case 
submitted, it is set aside and the other tests (459, §3) 
selected in its place. 

The Sacraments.—A reply on Baptism,” indicating the 
rite to which the baptized belongs, would seem to be merely 
an application of the principles enunciated in Canons 98 
and 756. 

In regard to Penance there are two replies of consider- 


16 16th Oct., 1919. IJbid., Jan., 1920, p. 95. 

17 Ist Oct., 1917—dated 23rd Apzil. Jbid., Jan., 1918, pp. 99-101. 
8T.T.Q., Oct., 1919, pp. 392-3. 

19 13th July, 1918. Jbid., April, 1919, pp. 183-6. 

20 15th April, 1919. Jbid., Oct., 1919, pp. 394-5. 

216th Oct., 1919. Ibid., Jan., 1920, p. 94. 
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able interest. One, issued by the Commission,” makes it 
clear that parish-priests, and others occupying a similar 
position, cannot delegate faculties to hear confessions or 
extend those already yranted by the Ordinary. In theory, 
it is not very easy to harmonize this with the prescriptions 
of the Code—for the parish-priest holds ordinary jurisdic- 
tion (873, $1) and is not ‘ expressly’ forbidden to delegate 
it (874, §1),% while Canon 199, §1, assures us that, apart 
from ‘express’ prohibition, delegation of ordinary juris- 
diction is always possible—but, in practice, it involves no 
change in the old-time teaching nor, indeed, in the views 
expressed by the best commentators on the Code itself. The 
second—a reply sent by the Commission to His Eminence 
Cardinal Logue*—settles a long-standing controversy. 
‘Peregrini’ are bound by the special reservations of the 
place where the confession is made. Which decision—com- 
bined with Canon 900, 3°—gives us the welcome and con- 
venient rule that the confessor is to treat externs 1n exactly 
the same manner as he treats his own subjects. 

Very little has transpired in regard to the Mass or the 
Eucharist. One reply of the Council, though, draws 
attention to the bishop’s competence to raise the honorarium 
(831) in view of the depreciation of currency : and another 
discountenances his action in insisting on the transmission 
of the full amount when the difference between it and the 
diocesan stipend is due to personal considerations or very 
special trouble (840, §1). A short statement from the Com- 
mission” warns us also that his power of allowing Masses 
in private houses (822, §4) is not to be allowed a liberal 
interpretation. 

In regard to Orders, the only points we need note are 
that there is apparently no provision made for those who 
have no domicile (956),3 that children of a mixed marriage 
are amongst those ‘impeded’ (987, 1°),% and that, while 
incardination is still a matter of the future for those who 
will be transferred later on to an extern bishop (969, §2), 
candidates are incardinated ipso facto in the diocese for 

216th Oct., 1919. Ibid., Jan., 1920, pp. 91-2. 

*% Contrast the ‘expzess’ prohibition im the case of the Canon Peni- 
tentiary (401, §1). 

*17th August, 1919. Ibid., Oct., 1919, p. 391-2. 

215th June, 1918. Jbid., Apzil, 1919, pp. 186-9. 

% 12th Nov., 1917. IJbid., Jan., 1919, pp. 81-5. For a further reply 
on honoraria, see below (Roman Documents.) 

27 16th Oct., 1919. Ibid., Jan., 1920, p. 94. 

* 17th Aug., 1919 (replies to Cordinal Logue). Ibid., Oct., 1919, pp. 


391-2. 
29Commm'ssion, 16th Oct., 1919. Ibid., Jan., 1920, p. 94.7 
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the service of which they are here and now promoted 
(111, §2). 

Some of the decisions regarding Marriage have been 
already noted.** In addition we may mention that, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Commission, proof of previous 
engagement supplies no reason for postponing marriage 
(1017); that either court, civil or ecclesiastical, is competent 
to deal with an action for damages arising from breach of 
promise (1017, 1553, $2): that deficiency in Christian doc- 
trine is no absolute bar (1020, §2, 1066): that the special 
method of securing proofs of freedom in difficult cases 
(1023, §2) is left to the discretion of the Ordinary : and that, 
by special concession from the Congregation of Rites,* ex- 
tensive faculties are allowed the Ordinary in connexion 
with the nuptial blessing during ‘ closed periods’ (1108). 
And a Jater important reply of the same Commission* must 
not be left out of account. When there is question of in- 
validity arising from the public impediments enumerated 
in Canon 1990, the bishop is free to dispense with most of 
the judicial formalities. When the obstacle is a flagrant 
violation of the law of clandestinity (1094), he is allowed, 
so we learn from the reply, to dispense even with the pre- 
sence of the ‘ defender of the bond ’—and even the parish- 
priest, if he consults the Ordinary, may settle the matter 
on his own responsibility. 

Religious Orders and Congregations.—The decisions are 
pumerous, and we regret that space prevents our giving 
even a summary. By way of additional apology, we may 
add that they mark practically no departure from the letter 
of the Code. They range from comparatively trifling 
points—questing, ceremonies of profession, revision of 
prayer-books, etc.**—to matters of more serious moment, 
such as the right of reserving the Eucharist, the extent of 
the triennial rule (505), testimonial letters, the proper court 
of appeal, military service, the dismissal of members with 


30 V7, supra, p. 222. 

31 2nd-3rd June, 1918. Ibid,. Oct., 1918, pp. 382-3. 

214th June, 1938. Ibid., Oct., 1918, pp. 384-5. 

316th Oct., 1919. Ibid., Jan., 1920, pp. 95-6. 

4T.T.Q., Jan., 1920 (pp. 93-4), Oct., 1919 (p. 404), July, 1919 (p. 300), 


respectively. 
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triennial vows, the admission of converts, and the right of 
novices to prayers and Masses after death.* 

Other Decisions.—The remaining points are of minor 
importance or of purely local interest. Perhaps we might 
except, 1°, the Council’s revised list of Feasts (1247)* : 
2°, its repudiation of lay judges and assessors in ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunals (1573-5, 1581): 3°, its decision that no 
‘ cathedraticum ’ is due when a See is vacant (1504, 1509)°* : 
4°, its deference to local law and custom in regard to funeral 
offerings (1236)®: 5°, its insistence on Roman permission 
for the alienation of ecclesiastical property that has been 
treated with special veneration, or of which the proceeds 
are not to be invested (1281, 1530-2) : and, 6°, the Peniten- 
tiary’s reply that certain Episcopal powers mentioned 
in Canon 349, §1, 1°, cannot be communicated to priests 
subject to the bishop’s jurisdiction. 





It might have been expected that, after three years, we 
should have more to chronicle. The reasons already given 
explain the welcome disappointment. And even the incur- 
able casuist has this little consolation—the Code, as the best 
prophets promised, has brought us in the ecclesiastical 
sphere, as wars have not brought us in the civil, ‘a just and 
a lasting peace.’ 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 


35 Thid., Oct., 1918 (pp. 383 and 381), April, 1920 (p. 189), Oct., 1919 
(pp. 400 and 404), Jan., 1920 (pp. 91, 93, 93), respectively. 

36 28th Doc., 1919, LT.Q., Jan., 1920, p. 185. 

37 15th Dee., 1918. Jbid., July, 1919, pp. 294-8. 

38 20th Aug., 1917. Ibid., Apzil, 1918, pp. 193-5. 

39 2nd June, 1917, IJbid., Oct., 1918, pp. 374-8. 

40129th July, 1919. Jbid., Apzil, 1920, pp. 186-9.’ 

118th July, 1919. IJbid., Oct., 1919, p. 401. 




















Evolution and Creation: A Rew Argu- 
ment for the Catter. 


Ir is desirable for a theologian dealing with evolution to 
avoid a certain method of approaching the question. There 
is little result obtained from entering into the matter 
directly and professedly. To set out in detail the arguments 
in favour of evolution and to attempt a weak criticism from 
the scientific standpoint does but expose one to the smile of 
the unbeliever ; just as the scorn of the believer, or the theo- 
logian, can well be stimulated by the efforts of some scientists 
and philosophers in the realm of theology. The fierce battle 
between theologian and scientist concerning creation or evo- 
lution has ceased, and the dust has been sufticiently removed 
to enable us to see the issue. One of the results is such as 
would not have been anticipated by most of the combatants 
in the self-satisfied Victorian days; it is suggested by the 
caption of the present article; it supposes that the rival 
theories are not in all respects incompatible. Another effect 
of the conflict is that we are now in a position to see that 
mistakes were made on both sides. They were such as could 
have been avoided if each side kept within its own province. 
Some theologians confidently pronounced on scientific issues, 
even when these were not necessarily connected with 
Christian principles; they declared their own interpretation 
of revelation to be a matter of faith, or at any rate approxi- 
mating to faith. It cannot be denied that theologians have 
derived profit from the discussions with scientists, in that, 
for example, they do not regard it as against divine faith 
to hold that certain species were not directly created. 

And if we can concede at the outset, what is but the truth 
that theologians, being human, have made mistakes, can the 
same defects be attributed to the scientists concerned with 
the present question? Has the Victorian. era been too self- 
confident in this as in other matters? Let us recall the 
names of Darwin and the devoted disciples of his school, and 
see if their explanations of the universe really explain; and, 
if they do not withstand destructive criticism, we may sup- 
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plement them by something positive. Darwin himself? in the 
beginning, it must be recalled, did not regard his theory as 
inconsistent with the doctrine of creation. 

He supposed that the few original types from which all 
the species of animals sprang received the breath of life 
from the Creator. His own theory at the outset revealed a 
modesty which was very unlike the bold statements of his 
popularisers; it was characteristic of him who said with 
some surprise after an interview with Gladstone, “and he 
spoke just like one of ourselves.’’ But afterwards in his 
letters he implied that he was influenced by convention in 
speaking of the Creator.2 But there is always the 
danger that the modernist is deferring to authority just as 
much as the conservative; the authority of the current fickle 
opinion is substituted for the more enduring voice of the 
past.° 

But the disciples of Darwin, like disciples generally, 
were much more confident and militant than the master. 
As a populariser of Darwinism, Huxley had much influence 
owing to his distinguished literary style. We can now read 
without wrath, and even with interest, what he wrote of us. 
‘It is true that if philosophers have suffered, their cause 
has been amply avenged. Extinguished theologians lie 
about the cradle of every science as the strangled snakes 
beside that of Hercules; and history records that whenever 
science and orthodoxy have been fairly opposed, the latter 
has been forced to retire from the lists, bleeding and 
crushed, if not annihilated; scotched, if not slain. But 
orthodoxy is the Bourbon of the world of thought; it learns 
not, neither can it forget; and, though at present bewildered 
and afraid to move, it is as willing as ever to insist that the 
first chapter of Genesis contains the beginning and the end 
of sound science; and to visit with such petty thunderbolts 
as its half-paralyzed hands can hurl, those who refuse to 
degrade nature to the level of primitive Judaism. Philo- 
sophers on the other hand have no such aggressive tenden- 
cies. With eyes fixed on the noble goal to which * per 
aspera et ardua’ they tend, they may now and then be 
stirred to temporary wrath by the unnecessary obstacles 
with which the ignorant, or the malicious, encumber, if 


. 


1 Origin of Species. p. 429, 
® Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, (Vol. 11, p. 18.) 
3 ef. Most Rev. Dr, Cohalan, De Deo Creatore, p. 529, note. 
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they cannot bar, the difficult path; but why should their 
souls be deeply vexed. The majesty of Fact is on their 
side.’ 

We can survey attacks like those of Huxley with calm for 
a similar reason, knowing that the majesty of Faith is on 
our side—the Faith that conquers the world,—disclosing 
the primeval Fact that God created the heavens and the 
earth. In his own day Huxley encountered a combatant 
that was more than his peer, St. George Mivart, who, mak- 
ing use of sound Catholic philosophy, had little difficulty in 
exposing the puerile and impotent thought of the agnostics. 
There was a co-worker of Huxley’s, the Irishman, Tyndall, 
born at Leighlinbridge, who owed his success to the same 
cause, namely, a brilliant style in popularising the views of 
Darwin. To the same class belongs Ernst Haeckel, born 
at Potsdam, and professor of Jena University, who died in 
August, 1919, at the advanced age of 85. A fruitful 
labourer in his own department of biology, he merely 
brought discredit on himself by his excursions into the 
philosophy of monistic materialism, and by the dogmatic 
and sweeping generalisations of his popularising 
pamphlets. 

We must place in a different and higher category another 
champion of Darwin’s theory, Herbert Spencer, although 
he, too, is fallen on dark and evil days. He extended the 
theory of selection and evolution to all departments of 
reality; he endeavoured through its means to fulfil a noble 
aim, the unification of all the sciences in one formula; in 
this way he thought to reach the science of sciences, 
philosophy. But in spite of his many suggestive principles 
it holds true that his solitary formula of evolution did not 
give an adequate explanation of the complex scheme of 
things, and his ponderous style hastened the decline of his 
influence. 

What one now is inclined to wonder at is that people did 
not sooner see the gaps in the alleged explanation offered by 
evolution. We are surprised at the number of questions of 
vast importance it really left unexplained, or merely 
covered over with high-sounding words that are sup- 
posed to be the exclusive subterfuge of the scholastics. Thus 
Huxley writes : “‘ So that the one end to which, in all living 
beings, the formative impulse is tending—the one scheme 

* cf Lay Sermons, pp. 230-250. 
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which the Archaeus of the old speculators strives to carry 
out, seems to be to mould the ofispring into the likeness of 
the parent. It is the first great law of reproduction, that 
the ofispring tends to resemble its parent or parents, more 
closely than anything else. Science will some day show us 
how this law is a necessary consequence of the more general 
laws which govern matter; but for the present, more can 
hardly be said than that it appears to be in harmony with 
them. We know (sic) that the phenomena of vitality are 
not something apart from the phenomena of other physical 
phenomena, but one with them; and matter and force are 
the names of the one artist who fashions the living as well 
as the lifeless. Hence living bodies should obey the same 
great laws as other matter—nor, throughout Nature is 
there a law of wider application than this, that a body 
impelled by two forces takes the direction of their resultant. 
But living bodies may be regarded as nothing but extremely 
complex bundles of forces held in a mass of matter, as the 
complex forces of a magnet are held in the steel by its 
coercive force; and since the differences of sex are com- 
paratively slight, or, in other words, the sum of the forces 
in each has a very similar tendency, their resultant, the off- 
spring, may reasonably be expected to deviate but little 
from a course parallel to either or to both.’”® 

We thus learn from this scientific exponent of Darwinism 
and of cultured agnosticism that the formative impulse is 
tending to a certain end, that the formative impulse was 
known as Archaeus by benighted old speculators, or, he 
might have added, as God by geniuses like Augustine and 
Bossuet. We learn, also, from the explanation dispensing 
with God, that matter and force are not really distinct 
artists but rather one; so that gravitation is really matter 
to the scientifically-minded. We are informed also of the 
great law of nature that a child is like his parent; if we 
were not assured that it should be dignified with the name, 
Law of Nature, we should at first sight be inclined to re- 
gard it asa platitude. Finally we are told that the complex 
forces of a magnet are held in the steel by its coercive (that 
is, holding) force ! 

This failure of Huxley to give us any real, as distinct 
from merely verbal, explanations, encourages us to ask in 
what the general evolutionary theory failed in its account 





5 Ibid, (Italics curs.) 
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of things. It made much use of the words, laws of nature, 
of evolution, of matter, and of motion, or force; but these, it 
is clear, do not give us an ultimate explanation. For those 
laws are names, or formulas, to describe the orderly and 
constant operations of nature. But why those orderly and 
constant arrangements! Why, for example, the orderly 
arrangement of the petals of the first wild flower! No 
answer is given by agnostic evolutionary theory. 

Also, there is no explanation of the origin of matter, sup- 
posing that it had an origin. Even if it is granted to be 
eternal, it is not explained how it could be constantly 
evolving orderly arrangements through its forces without 
any designing Intelligence—it is not enough to appeal to 
mere words like the ‘‘ formative impulse’’ and their 
cousins, the ‘‘ horror vacui,’’ and the *‘ potency of matter.”’ 

Again, agnostic evolutionists give us no positive substi- 
tute for the creationist theory ‘of life. It is not sufficient 
to confidently say, like Huxley, in the last passage quoted, 
that we know life to be the same as physical energy. We 
do not know that a living being, which repairs itself by 
taking food, and which begets offspring, is really the same 
sort of thing, with the same phenomena, as, for example, 
the Niagara Falls. Indeed to believe this we should need 
a quantity of faith that would be very like credulity, or 
even superstition. 

Similarly there is no explanation, in the anti-creation 
theory, of the origin of sensation, that wonderful power 
which enables even the brute animals to know their master 
and which finds no parallel in the blind physical energies. 
Nor is there any adequate account of the origin of the still 
more magic faculty which enables one to know things with- 
out (corporeally) seeing them, and at marvellous distances, 
through the process of inference. Darwin tried, indeed, to 
show parallels between the brute’s knowledge and man’s 
reason. But he failed to find any parallel for man’s grasp 
of abstract principles, like those of science and of justice, 
for man’s deliberate and studied adaptation of means to 
ends in the fashioning of tools, for his constant progress in 
the use of these tools through his power of understanding 
their abstract essential principle and the variety of its 
manifestations. 

Even in the sphere of zoology, to which the theory was 
modestly confined by Darwin himself, there was no explana- 
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tion of the origin of varieties. Natural selection, or the 
survival of the fittest in the struggle for life, did ofier an 
explanation of the destruction of living things—how they 
were weeded out, because they had not the more useful quali- 
ties for the fight. But it did not tell us the cause of the 
origin of those useful varieties. The theory betrayed a 
prominent characteristic of the human mind—its greater 
‘apacity of dealing in negatives regarding God and things; 
it 1s able to see much more easily what things are not than 
what they are. And so Darwinism tells us truly why these 
animals do not live, but it is silent on the greater question 
why varieties come into life. 

What made the theory even less adequate was its rejec- 
tion, or ignoring, of final causes. This rendered it power- 
less to offer even a — answer to apparently simple, and 
really fundamental, questions about this universe; such as 
the question that might be put by a child and that could 
not be fully answered by a. sage, why sugar is sweet. One 
who, like Aristotle, gives a place to final causes in philo- 
sophy could at least say that its sweetness served a useful 
purpose by making it attractive for animals, for whom it 
is a most nourishing food. But how this sensation of sweet- 
ness is produced rather than any other is for Darwinism 
and other systems one of those mysteries attached to the most 
ordinary facts of knowledge and life. 

It is not surprising, then, that the unsatisfactory system 
of agnostic materialism should have provoked a reaction 
One extreme of thought led to another. The gross ma- 
terialism of the conceited Victorian age in England led to 
the crude spiritualism of a still more decadent Georgian 
age. But it was discovered at any rate that man does not 
live on bread alone. The spiritual side of this universe 
clamoured for a place in philosophy. And the fashionable 
thinkers were willing to admit the existence of spirits, but 
not of the Great Spirit. It was still regarded as unscien- 
tific and unphilosophiec and reactionary to speak of Him. 
An agnostic spiritism begins to take the place of agnostic 
materialism among the thinkers who wish to be modern. 

There is not, however, any reason for holding that the 
admission of the theistic belief in creation is opposed to the 
true spirit of modern research. The moderns have a prophet 
whom they trust, Francis Bacon. He is hailed as the 
father of the progressive spirit of science; and, if vigorous 
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and successful propaganda in behalf of an already known 
principle entitles him to the name, it may be left to him 
rather than to his fellow-worker in the same field, the friar, 
Roger Bacon. Now the strongest of pleas for theism and 
creationism is made by the father of modern research. It 
is found in his essay on atheism, and it is hard for any 
unprejudiced reader to resist its unwavering appeal. “I 
had rather,’ he writes, “‘ believe all the “fables in the 
legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this 
universal frame is without a mind; and, therefore, God 
never wrought miracle to convince atheism because His 
ordinary works convince it. It is true that a little philo- 
sophy inclineth a man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philo- 
sophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion, for while 
the mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it 
may sometimes rest in them, and go no further; but when it 
beholdeth the chain of them confederate, and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity; nay, 
even that school which is most accused of atheism doth most 
demonstrate religion : that is, the school of Leucippus, and 
Democritus, and Epicurus : for it is a thousand times more 
credible that four mutable elements, and one immutable 
fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, need no God, than 
that an army of infinite small portions, or seeds un laced, 
should have produced this order and beauty without a 
divine marshal.’’ In this sentence we find the great mind 
of Bacon on the side of the argument from order, which is 
but founded on the principle of common sense that the mar- 
vellous symmetry of things, the petals of flowers, for ex- 
ample, suppose the existence of a Great Intelligence mar- 
shalling that order. There is no real ground for the con- 
tention of Darwin and others that natural selection, or 
evolution, explains the facts in such a way that there is no 
room for the argument from order. On the contrary, evolu- 
tion does but enforce the case for the existence of a very 
great Intelligence, just as does the atomic theory in the 
view of Bacon. For, if each billiard ball on a table has to 
be separately touched by the player, it does not imply intelli- 
gence such as is present when the movement of one sets all 
the others in motion; similarly, if God by producing one 
species produced all species, marvellously co-ordinated and 
symmetrical, and subordinated to one another’s needs, the 
argument for intelligence designing that order would not 
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assuredly be lessened. Those who, looking at the operation 
of secondary causes, trace it merely to the efficient causality 
of other secondary created causes, without any reference 
to designing intelligence, or final motive controlling the 
combinations, are like the innocent people who believe that 
the mechanical automaton in New York is the full and 
adequate explanation of the marvellous moves in chess that 
are really directed by an unseen operator. Accordingly 
Bacon, unlike many moderns, does not take it as a sign of 
a fort esprit to be agnostic, or to deny the existence of God; 
he rightly regards it as simply irrational to reject the prin- 
ciple of common sense that the symmetry of a flower could 
be brought about without Intelligence. ‘‘ The Scripture 
saith, ‘ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God ’; 
it is not said, ‘ The fool hath thought in his heart’; so as 
he rather said it by rote to himself, as that he would have, 
than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded of 
it; for none deny there is a God, but those for whom it 
maketh that there were no God. It appeareth in nothing 
more, that atheism is in the lip rather than the heart of 
man, than by this, that atheists will ever be talking of that 
their opinion, as if they fainted in it within themselves, 
and would be glad to be strengthened by the consent of 
others; nay more, you shall have atheists strive to get, dis- 
ciples, as it fareth with other sects; and, which is most of 
all, you shall have of them that will suffer for atheism, and 
not recant; whereas, if they did truly think that there were 
no such thing as God, why should they trouble themselves ?”’ 
Bacon in this paragraph touches upon the principal objec- 
tion to belief in God, namely, the satisfaction of man’s 
lower nature—so that otherwise the atheist might regard 
God’s existence with the same assenting calm with which 
he would treat a Euclidian demonstration. In a subsequent 
paragraph he suggests that the doctrine is useful for man’s 
higher nature and in that manner points the way to the 
pragmatic proof of the existence of God. ‘‘ They that 
deny a God destroy man’s nobility; for certainly man is of 
kin to the beasts by his body; and, if he be not of kin to 
God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It 
destroys likewise magnanimity and the raising of human 
nature; for take an example of a dog, and mark what a 
generosity and courage he will put on when he finds himself 
maintained by a man, who to him is instead of a God, or 
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‘melior natura’; which courage is manifestly such as the 
creature, without that confidence of a better nature than 
his own, could never attain. So man, when he resteth and 
assureth himself of divine protection and favour, gathereth 
a force and faith which human pature in itself could not 
obtain; therefore, as atheism is in all respects hateful, so 
in this, that it depriveth human nature of the means to 
exalt itself above human frailty.” 

There is nothing, then, against the spirit of modern 
science in the belief in the existence of God. Nor is there 
any insuperable difficulty, as some modern philosophers 
would have us think, about God’s mode of producing the 
world, namely, creation. Spencer, following Hamilton, 
thought that Divine creation involved several contradic- 
tions, the chief of which being that the Absolute would be 
also Relative, or bearing relations to creatures. When, 
however, the doctrine is rightly understood, these are seen 
to be merely apparent contradictions. There is nothing to 
prevent a Being, who is called absolute either because he 
is independent of any prior being or because He has all 
perfections, from having relations to other beings depen- 
dent on Him; there would be a true contradiction only if 
He were regarded as absolute in the sense of having no 
relationship to anything else. 

That there is nothing inherently impossible in the idea 
of creation, or production from nothing, can be best illus- 
trated by taking the example of human genius. In this we 
are but following the usual theological method of using the 
analogy of creatures in our understanding of God, and in 
this instance we take the highest example we can find, the 
highest form of mind. It will have a special fittingness for 
illustration if it be granted for the moment that it was 
through mind, or wisdom (the Word), that God created all 
things. According to the scholastic philosophy, which at 
least in this case is merely the philosophy of common sense, 
God, who is an intelligent Spirit, had a model for the 
various objects of creation. The human mind, too, capable 
as it is of grasping the universal in all its manifestations, 
has almost an infinity of ways of reproducing in its works 
the Divine model of all things. Therefore there is indefinite 
room for true genius, or inventive creation. Hence, also, it 
comes that animals and non-intelligent beings, able at best 
only to see one thing at the time, or one way of doing things, 
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are most conservative, whereas man is essentially progres- 
sive. 

Now human genius is creative, at least in a limited way. 
It produces new reality from non-existence; it is in a true 
sense a productio ex nihilo, though not ex nihilo subjectt. 
A sculptor that carves a Venus out of the shapeless marble 
does add a new reality of form and figure to the world, a 
reality that was not there before; the world is richer for his 
existence. There is nothing, then, inherently absurd about 
the idea of productio ex nihilo; it does not involve a contra- 
diction. 

It is precisely because genius creates something new, dis- 
tinctive, and personal, or characteristic of oneself, that it 
cannot be directly taught unlike mere talent. It does not 
merely reproduce, but produces. It is a conception, not a 
reminiscence. Being like the creative Word of God, it is 
a voice, not anecho. The truth may be illustrated by well- 
known cases of genius in the speculative and in the practical] 
order. As an example of supreme speculative genius one 
will recall Shakspeare. His blemishes, or mannerisms, 
may be imitated, but there is about his writings something 
inimitable because it is his very self, because it is Shak- 
speare. It is something new brought into the world by him, 
something which could not be reproduced after his death. 
And what is true of Shakspeare is also true of the other 
creative geniuses in the intellectual order. The something 
new about them, the ‘‘ man added to nature ’’ according to 
Bacon’s definition of art, is sometimes called after their 
name as Wordsworthian or Tennysonian. 

If we turn to the more striking example of genius in the 
practical order, we find that much of Napoleon’s success 
was due to the fact that he introduced something new into 
the realm of warfare. It gave him the important strategic 
element of surprise. His method was contradictory of the 
ordinary rules of warfare, of the old routine, of the exist- 
ing system of strategy. Consequently he did not do what 
the enemy wanted, or expected him to do. He was the 
inventor of new combinations of ideas, not an imitator. 
Unlike other generals he crossed the Alps, towards the sea, 
near their junction with the Appenines. Even in naval 
matters he did not follow the strong advice of the expert, 
but ordinary, Admiral Gantheaume; returning to France 
from Egypt, he did not, as the latter wished, go out to sea 
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and follow the usual course, but kept for a long time by 
the side of Africa, and so escaped the English. 

Mind, then, can introduce something new into the objec- 
tive world. A great painter, when asked with what he 
mixed his colours, said with brains. And if men can pro- 
duce in some way new realities out of their own minds, 
call them forth from non-existence, is it impossible that 
God could produce entire realities out of His mind, that 
is, by His Word, or thought! We must concede of course 
that the parallel is not complete,—what earthly parallel 
for God ist We must grant that human geniuses do not 
produce something entirely new, that there are varying 
degrees of novelty, but on that fact we shall in the sequel 
build a new argument in favour of Divine creation. Shak- 
speare, creative as was his genius, was remarkable for 
borrowing from others. He never invented a single plot 
for his dramas. He found the stories ready-made in Boc- 
caccio or in Holingshead’s chronicles. Even the very idea 
of writing historical dramas he seems to have derived from 
Marlowe. How many of his thoughts and witticisms he 
borrowed from the brilliant and current conversation of the 
day must be left to conjecture. All that can be said is that 
the immense mass of borrowed material, passing through 
the processes of his modifying mind, became, generally 
speaking, true gold. 

A similar criticism can be made concerning the genius 
of Napoleon. Great as it undoubtediy was, it must not 
blind us to his debt to others. He had a prodigious memory, 
and he studied all the science of warfare as then tran- 
smitted, although after his studies he went straightforward 
to his own point of view. Contrary to the popular notion 
of genius he seldom mancuvred from mere impulse, or 
Heaven-sent inspiration, but after everything was calcu- 
lated in detail. Even his violent language and outbursts 
of anger were often carefully prepared. And if he had 
been more dependent on the best traditions, he might have 
been still more successful. Thus he failed to wait for the 
best time for a Russian campaign, Spring. 

One thing may be deduced from all those facts, and it is 
that the greater the genius, the greater is the creative capa- 
city and the more novelty is introduced into the world. We 
can conceive the mind-given power of producing new com- 
binations going on increasing to infinity. In ordinary cases 
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it is unnoticed; when it reaches an extraordinary degree, 
it becomes genius. But the greater the capacity of mind, 
the less is it dependent on the mere reproduction of existing 
materials ; we give credit to great geniuses because they have 
done so much with such little material, or against great 
odds. And so genius is in inverse ratio to the use of pre- 
existing material. If, then, we conceive the case of an 
infinite mind, we can reasonably suppose that it is entirely 
independent of raw material. We can infer that God 
makes things entirely new. He makes them all out of His 
own mind. Ipse dixit et facta sunt. 

In the foregoing remarks we were chiefly concerned with 
what was opposed to Catholic dogma in the agnostic evolu- 
tionary theory. The main doctrine that it impugns is the 
existence of God. Accordingly we emphasised the fact that 
the general evolutionary theory is by no means inconsistent 
with theism; on the contrary arms can be secured from the 
evolutionary arsenal in the fight against atheism. We had 
not space in this article to touch on the special question of 
the evolutionary theory concerning the origin of man. We 
reserve it for a subsequent issue, 


GARRETT PIERSE. 




















Che Irish Lanquage and the Reformation 


To trace the steps by which the decay of Irish as a spoken 
language has come about would require a long roll ot facts 
and statistics which are not now available. However, it is 
not difficult to indicate in outline the different points at 
which the English tongue secured a better position in Ire- 
land, and gradually forced its rival to recede. In the pages 
that follow it will be shown that the causes which operated 
to the detriment of Irish were, in the main, political and 
social, while the great religious upheaval of the Reformation 
may be said to have had quite an insignificant influence on 
the native language of Ireland. It will likewise appear that 
the sister tongue of Wales, partly as a consequence of the 
same religious movement, and independently of political 
events, emerged into the position of comparative security 
which it to-day enjoys. 

In the early period of the English occupation the language 
difficulty was soon solved in favour of Irish. Irish had then 
behind it the force of a thriving national life which found 
expression in art, literature and industry, and against such 
a force the language of the conquerors could make no head- 
way. The settlers were small in number, and even where it 
might have been possible for them to retain their native 
speech, their intimate relations with the inhabitants 
demanded the adoption of the language of their neighbours. 
Nor did the colonists conform to the prevailing habit in this 
matter alone; they adopted as well the Irish style of dress, 
Gaelicised their names, and followed the various require- 
ments of the Irish custom and law. Sir John Davies, who 
was Attorney-General for Ireland in James the First’s time, 
writes in his pamphlet on the reasons why Ireland was never 
subjugated before His Majesty’s happy reign, that “‘ the 
English lords, to strengthen their parties, did ally them- 
selves with the Irish, and drew them in to dwell among them, 
gave their children to be fostered by them, and having no 
other means to pay or reward them, suffered them to take 
coigny and livery upon the English freeholders; which 
oppression was so intolerable as that the better sort were 
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enforced to quit their freehclds and fly into England, and 
never returned, though many laws were made in both realms 
to remand them back again; and the rest which remained 
became degenerate and mere Irish, as is before declared. 
And the English lords, finding the Irish exactions to be more 
profitable than the English rents and services, and loving 
the [rish tyranny, which was tied to no rules of law or 
honour, better than a just and lawful seigniory, did reject 
and cast off the English law and Government, received the 
Irish laws and customs, took Irish surnames, as Mac 
William, Mac Feris (i.e., Mac Piarais), Mae Yoris, refused 
to come to the Parliaments which were summoned by the 
King of England’s authority, and scorned to obey those 
English knights which were sent to command and govern 
this kingdom.”’ The late Mr. Standish Hayes O'Grady, 
writing on this subject, says “that down to 1600 the old 
Irish way of life had not known solution of continuity : so 
far had English influences been from prevailing, that the 
reverse took place. Within an incredibly short period num- 
bers of the Norman arrivals flung off their surcoats and the 
rest to don the Irish shirt and trews; they were cf fine lin- 
guistic capacity, and lost no time in procuring the best 
dictionaries extant : Strongbow himself chose Dermot Mac 
Murrough’s beautiful sister, Eva, while the de Burgos 
‘Bourkes* went to intermarrying with the O’ Briens; and 
so with the others, whose ‘ chiefest books were women’s looks, 
which right good Irish taught them.’ Then they took bards 
and brehons, and became the Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores of 
Henry the VIII.’s time. The assimilating power was so 
great that Stanihurst complains :— 


‘ The verie English of birth, conversant with the savage 
sort of that people became degenerate and, as though they 
had tasted of Ceres’ poisoned cup, are quite altered,’ * 


This assimilation of Norman and English by the Irish left 
its mark upon our literature. The poet Gofraidh Fionn 
O Dalaigh, who died in 1387, had among his patrons the 
Earls of Desmond. He addressed pieces to Muiris Og Fitz- 
gerald, who became the second Earl in 1356, and to his 
successor Gerald, who was himself a poet. Readers of 
Tomas O Raithile’s Dénta Grddha will remember the em- 
phasis laid in the Introduction on the influence of Gerald on 
Irish poetry. An annalist writes of him that he was “a 
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witty and ingenious composer of Irish poetry and a learned 
and profound chronicler, and, in fine, one of the English 
nobility that had Irish learning, and the professors thereof, 
in greatest reverence of all the English of Ireland.’’ The 
Southern Geraldines continued their patronage for several 
centuries. At the end of the great rebellion in 1583 an 
O Daly wrote that he could find no one in Munster to accept 
his services as a poet, as Garret the great Earl, his brother 
Sean, and his cousin James Fitzmaurice, were all dead. 
“ Nor were the Fitzgeralds the only Anglo-Irish family 
which patronised and practised Irish verse. Two fifteenth- 
century manuscripts, Laud Misc. 610 and Add. 30512, both 
belonged alternately to the Fitzgeralds and the Butlers. 
And both contain good store of Irish literature of almost 
every type and period. Add. 30512 has some charming 
verses by a Richard Butler of the sixteenth century. The 
Roches of Fermoy are honoured in the best bardic style in 
the Book of Fermoy. One of the poems here [in Danta 
Grddha | printed is by a Richard Burke. And so we might 
go on through all the families of the Gaedheal-Ghaill, 
establishing for them all a connection with Irish poetry.” 
The process of assimilation just described continued at 
work during the whole course of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Ordinances like the Statute of Kilkenny, which 
was passed in the reign of Edward III (1367), and forbade 
intermarriage with the Irish, the use of the Irish tongue 
by any man of English race, and the entertainment of bards, 
minstrels and rhymers, were powerless to hinder the fusion 
of the two peoples. In the following generations the assimi- 
jation grew apace, for the power of the Crown in Ireland 
diminished steadily until long after the Wars of the Roses. 
Even in the sea-port towns, the English language was unable 
to maintain a foothold, and in Waterford in 1492, an enact-- 
ment commanded that “no manner of man, freeman or 
foreign, of the city or suburbs’ dwellers, shall emplead nor 
defend in Irish tongue against any man in the court, but all 
they that any matter shall have in court to be administered, 
shall have a man that can speak English to declare his mat- 
ter, except one party be of the country, then every such 
dweller shall be at liberty to speak Irish.” It was under 
the Tudors, and more especially under Henry VIII, that 
the policy was introduced which ultimately staggered the 
Gaelic civilisation, and established English where Irish had 
hitherto reigned supreme. 
D 
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With the destruction of the house of Kildare, following 
the rebellion of Silken Thomas (1535), the way became clear 
for the complete subjugation of the native chieftains and 
other opponents of the English power. A policy of persua- 
sion, supported by a certain display of military power, ulti- 
mately brought in the great Irish chiefs, as well as the heads 
of some Norman families hitherto no less hostile to English 
schemes. Chieftain after chieftain accepted titles at the 
hand of the King, and also grants of their territories 
whereby they were in future to hold of the Monarch of Eng- 
land. Their eldest sons were taken as pledges to the English 
Court, and promises were exacted that, as far as might be, 
the English language, law and custom would be adopted in 
their lordships. The earldoms of Thomond, Clanricard and 
Tyrone, date from this period. “1542, O Neill (Conn 
Bacach, the son of Conn) went to the King of England, 
Henry VIII, and the King created him an Earl, and 
enjoined that he should be styled O Neill no longer,” say the 
Four Masters. Similarly Uileag na gCeann De Bure, prince 
of Clanricard, and Murchadh O Briain, chief of Thomond, 
were dubbed Earls of Clanricard and Thomond respectively, 
and younger members of their families were, in opposition 
to the Irish law of tanistry, selected for succession to the 
titles. From this time we find representatives of the great 
Irish houses sending their sons to England for practice of 
the use of English, and to acquire the manners of the English 
Court. “Isend now over to Her Majesty,’’ wrote the Lord 
Deputy in, 1584, “ the Earl of Clanricard’s son and heir, the 
young Lord Dunkellin, and also O Roorke’s son and heir, 
which I have taken as pledges. They are pretty quick boys, 
and would, with good education, I hope, be made good mem- 
bers of Christ and this commonwealth. And, therefore, I 
humbly pray you to procure that some care may be had of 
them, and their parents shall bear most of their charge.”’ 
Again, we are told that ‘‘ at the same time he sent into 
England the sonne of the late Earl of Desmond, being but 
young . . . , with request for his careful education here, 
that religion and civility might after lead him to the per- 
formance of those duties wherein (through barbarisme) his 
predecessors had erred and transgressed.” In a letter of 
recommendation of one of the Mac Mahons, written by the 
Lord Deputy in 1592, the recipient is styled “a principal 
gentleman of the county of Monahan, attending the Court 
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of England, his children civilly brought up, and have the 
English language.’’ Those who possessed these advantages, 
and could speak more or jess English, were frequently styled 
gallda * anglicised ** by their less favoured kinsmen. 

Side by side with the establishment of feudal relations 
between the Crown of England and the nobility, and the 
spread of English education and habits among their chil- 
dren, persistent efiorts were made to induce the principal 
chiefs to adopt the English language. The upper classes, 
however, did not become anglicised all at once, but the policy 
was never lost sight of during three-quarters of a century. 
Sir John Perrot, who was the first President of Munster, 
and subsequently became Lord Deputy of Ireland, submitted 
to Queen Elizabeth in 1582 his opinion on the means to be 
adopted for the suppressing of rebellion and for the better 
government of the country. Among the measures he recom- 
mended were the following :— 

“That all brehons, carraghes, bards, and rhymers that 
infect the people . . . be executed by ‘marshall law, and 
their favourers and maintainers by due course of law to be 
tryed and executed as in cases of treason. 

“* That the glybb and all Irish habite of men and women 
be presently abollished and that orders be set downe for 
enlarging the English tongue and extinguishing the Irish 
in as ‘short a time : as conveniently may be.’ 

This Deputy summoned a parliament in 1585, and brought 
great numbers of the Irish gentry to Dublin to observe and 
admire the solemnity of an English-speaking assembly, and 
to take part in its deliberations if they were able. A fair 
number of the chief men in the country wrote and spoke 
English at this stage; for example Hugh O’ Neill, the baron 
of Dungannon, who attended the parliament, had a greater 
mastery of English than many of the English officers that 
fought against him in later years, and Sir Hugh Magenis, 
chieftain of Iveagh in the county Down, we are told ‘‘ liveth 
very civilly and English-like in his house, and every festival- 
day weareth English garments amongst his own followers.”’ 
On the gentlemen who came to Dublin for the meeting of the 
parliament a regulation was imposed that they should wear 
the English style of dress while the assembly was in session, 
and concerning this regulation there is an interesting and 
amusing passage in an Yearly account of Sir John Perrot’s 
government in Ireland, dated 1626. It seems some of the 
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members felt ill at ease in their unusual garments, and 
one so imperfectly concealed his discomfiture that he 
besought the Deputy to allow his attendant chaplain to put 
on the chieftain’s mantle, for then, quoth he, “ the urchins 
will laugh the more at him, and less at me.’’ So we gather 
that the little boys on the streets of Dublin in 1585 regarded 
an Irishman in English costume somewhat as those of to- day 
would regard a clown escaped from the circus ring. 

We thus see that the anglicising process was “at. work 
among the Irish nobility from the. reign of Henry VIII 
onwards, but more particularly under Elizabeth. ‘Several 
of the great families, however, both of Irish and of Norman 
descent, continued solely Trish- -speaking down to the end 
of her reign, and even to a later period. Richard Bourke, 
2nd Earl ‘of Clanrickard, had been educated in England, 
and was nicknamed Riocard Sasanach, ‘‘ Richard the Engli. 
fied ’’; yet in 1579 his English had grown so rusty that he 
was unable to address Her Majesty’s Lords of Council in a 
sustained discourse. In 1576 L. D. Sidney writes: “I 
found Mac William very sensible, though wanting the Eng- 
lish tongue, yet understanding the Latin, a lover of quiet 
and civility.’ * This was Seadn mac Oiliuerus, who died in 
1580. His mother was an O Donnell, and there are several 
Irish pieces in verse addressed both to him and to his wife. 
But even in his day some of the Bourkes of Mayo had learned 
the use of English. His successor was Sir Richard an 
larainn, who married the celebrated Granuaile. A son of 
hers was Tiboid na Long, who was arrested by Bingham 
in 1593 on a charge of conspiring with the Northern leaders 
just then gone into rebellion. Granuaile made intercession 
for him w vhile at the Court of Elizabeth in that year, but 
the Queen was not to be moved. She wrote to Bingham that 
Grace’s “second son, Tibbott Burk, one that hath been 
brought up civilly with your brother and can speak English, 
is by you justly detained.’’ In the North the MacDonnells 
of Antrim knew no English until the accession of Sir Randal 
Mac Sorley, who spoke both Irish and English. His prede- 
cessor was Sir James MacDonnell, who died in 1601. This 
Sir James paid a visit to the Court of James VI at Edin- 
burgh in 1597, anda contemporary account of the visit says 
that Sir James was “one man of Scottis bluid, albeit his 
lands be in Ireland. He was an bra man of person and 
behaviour, but had not the Scots tongue, nor nae language 
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but Erse.” By the Scots tongue is meant, of course, the low- 
land dialect of English. Nearly a generation later one of 
the O’Neills of Tyrone was nominated for the parliament of 
1613, but his election was voided by the Crown party on the 
ground that he spoke no English. Lastly let me mention the 
case of Aodh Ruadh O Domhnaill who though imprisoned 
in Dublin for over four years never acquired the use of Eng- 
lish. The guide who fetched him through the Pale on his 
escape in 1592 was sent to meet him for the reason that he 
knew English, which O’ Donnell did not, and we learn from 
the State Papers that he understood English, but could not 
speak it. 

One might expect that, on the introduction of the 
reformed religion under Edward VI, the King’s officials 
would have displayed an eagerness to introduce likewise the 
use of English on a large scale in the churches, especially as 
the crushing out of the Irish tongue had been already 
decided on for political reasons. But in the beginning, at 
least, the tendency of the churchmen was to tolerate the use 
of Irish in the new services. Sentleger on his reappoint- 
ment as Deputy in 1550 was instructed to “‘ set forth God’s 
service, according to our ordinances, in English in all places 
where the inhabitants, or a convenient number of them, 
understood that tongue. Where the inhabitants do not 
understand it, the English is to be translated truly into the 
Irish tongue, till such time as the people may be brought to 
understand the English.’’ The following year Thomas 
Lev erous was recommended for a bishopric by Lord Deputy 
Croft “as the metest man for Cashel or Ossory, and best 
able to preach both in the English and Irish tongue.”’ 
Elizabeth herself in 1564 was prepared to make a certain 
Robert Dale bishop of Kildare, he “ being well able to preach 
in the Irish tongue, and commended for his good name and 
life.’’ And in 1573 the L. Deputy proposed a Mr. Browne 
for the vacant see of Down on the ground that he was “ dis- 
creet and learned in the Irish language.” 

Still, notwithstanding these evidences of official readiness 
to utilise the Irish language as a medium for advancing the 
Reformation in Ireland, nothing, or next to nothing, was 
done either to encourage the use of Irish in the churches, or 
to supplant it by the introduction of English. The promi- 
nence of either was not decided by religious considerations 
atall. The reforming bishops were early commissioned hy 
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the Queen to prepare an Irish edition of the Bible, but in 
1567 we find an entry to the effect that ‘“‘ wheare her Majestie 
hathe paid £66 13s. 4d. to the Bushoppes there for the 
making of carecters for the testament in irishe, oneles they 
do presently put the same in print, her Majestie may be 
repaid.’’ Indeed, the project was neglected for more than 
thirty years later, the New Testament not appearing till 
1602. Meanwhile the ill success of the new movement may 
be gauged from a report of Sir Henry Sidney, who resumed 
office as L. Deputy in 1575. In that year he undertook a 
journey ali through the country. The diocese of Meath was 
then largely in P ale territory, and here, if anywhere, Eng- 
lish might be expected to have come into common use in the 
churches. Yet Sidney was disappointed at the condition 
of affairs he found there. Of the 224 parishes in the diocese 
105 had only “a very simple and sorry curate for the most 
part appointed to serve them.’’ Of the whole number only 
18 were able to speak English; the rest ‘* were Irish priests, 
or rather Irish rogues, having very little Latin, less learning 
or civility.”’ We are to understand “ less learning’ as 
equivalent to less acquaintance with English, and if only 
such a small number could use the new language in the 
diocese of Meath, we may be certain that English was in no 
better circumstances elsewhere in the country. We may 
conclude, then, that just as the Reformation itself was 
spurned by the mass of the people, so the tongue of its 
advocates found no favour for the sake of the message which 
it conveyed. 

We have glanced above at the conditions under which 
English became popular with the heads of the great Irish 
families. The political aims of the Tudor sovereigns were 
responsible for this popularity, and when the last of the 
great Elizabethan wars was at an end, the way was ready 
for the wholesale introduction of English among the Irish 
nobility. The reign of James I saw the complete destruction 
of the old Gaelic life and system, and about the same period 
all real enthusiasm for their own language among the Irish 
aristocracy had practically ceased. Rury O Donnell, Hugh 
Roe’s brother, married a wife who could not speak a w ord 
of Irish. She was Brigid Fitzgerald, daughter of the Earl 
of Kildare. Gordon O Neill, Sir Feilim’s son, born less than 
forty years after the death of the great Earl of Tyrone, 
could speak no Irish. In all the documents connected with 
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the proceedings at Kilkenny from 1642 to 1649 there is not 
a trace of the use of the native language among the Irish 
and Pale gentry who constituted the Irish Confederation. 
The aristocracy thus set the fashion in favour of English 
in this century. 

But besides offering an evil example, still another evil 
consequence followed this defection. The profession of 
literature was maintained by their patronage and encourage- 
ment. Every chieftain of importance had attached to him 
as dependents a family of poets or a family of historians, 
and the poets frequently went on journeys from the resi- 
dence of one chief to that of another to indite a poem for 
the household, and have it inscribed in the palace dwanaire 
or poem-book. Several of these poem-books have escaped 
the ravages of time, and can be studied in our libraries. 
When English became fashionable, this practice was no 
longer possible, and the genius of the bard or the learning 
of the historian found no reward where plenty had been 
bestowed on them before. We have still many pathetic 
little pieces, dating from this period, in which the writers 
complain of the changed circumstances which left them 
penniless and their profession at a discount : 


‘ It is not the language which has come into disesteem, 
But those who should defend it ; 
They have been, alas! obliged 
To abandon their poems and verses all.’’ 


It may readily be admitted that the example of the 
nobility, and the breakdown of the profession of letters, did 
not produce an immediate rush by the remainder of the 
people in the direction of adopting English. Spenser the 
poet, in his View of the State of Ireland, published in 1595, 
complains that the common people of his day showed no 
signs of discarding Irish, and he tells us that even among 
those of English descent, Trish was then universally spoken. 
The testimony of another Englishman of this period is no 
less interesting and instructive. Fynes Moryson, secretary 
to Lord Deputy Mountjoy, writing of the condition of Ire- 
land at the close of the sixteenth century, says “the Irish- 
English altogether used the Irish tongue, forgetting or never 
lear ning the English. Father Stephen White observes that 
in his time (about 1620) “scarcely one in a thousand of the 
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old Irish know even three words of any tongue except 
Irish.’’ In the city of Dublin Irish was the language of 
the common people as late as 1657, as we learn from the 
preamble to a petition presented to the Municipal Council in 
the following terms : 


‘‘ Whereas by the laws all persons ought to speak and 
use the English tongue and habit, contrary whereunto and 
in open contempt thereof, there is Irish commonly and 
usually spoken and the Irish habit worn, not only in the 
streets and by such as live in the country and come to 
this city on market days, but also by and in several 
families in this city, to the scandalising of the inhabi- 
tants and magistrates of this city; and whereas, etc.” 


Nevertheless, a certain preference for the use of the Eng- 
lish language became noticeable at this period, and we have 
the testimony of David O Bruadar that the Earl of Ormond, 
who became Lord Lieutenant in 1643, was responsible for 
the new fashion. Ormond spoke some Irish himself, but his 
whole outlook, like his politics, was thoroughly English. 
Here is how O Bruadar ridicules the upstart who aped the 
manners of the Castle people in those days : 


** Ts not this a funny habit that great part of the men of 
Ireland have adopted, 
such as newly are puffed up with a most vanitous purse- 
proud conceit, 
feeble as is their mastery over the books of a foreign 


clergy, 
yet they utter not a sound but some mere ghost of rugged 
English.”’ 


Thus the suppression of the literary caste had its effect in 
the long run. Confronted with political effacement and 
their language fallen into disesteem, the Irish naturally 
became enamoured of the language of the conqueror. The 
last of the bardic schools did not outlive the Cromwellian 
wars, and the first half of the seventeenth century affords 
pathetic examples of men who, brought up in the old tradi- 
tion, saw its extinction threatened, and hastened to put on 
record some of the materials which had been the common 
property of the learned down to their own time. 
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But Irish learning did not altogether perish. Many 
brilliant writers of prose and verse who had not been brought 
up in the schools appeared in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but apart from the disturbances and persecutions 
of the period, they were thwarted in their efforts at every 
turn by the want of a printing press. The language as a 
spoken language inevitably suffered: the vernacular, 
debarred from reaching the printing press, could not be 
expected to maintain its position. Printing was from its 
introduction in the hands of the English Protestant party, 
who had recourse to it frankly for one purpose alone, the 
perversion of the Irish from the Roman faith. Practically 
the only Irish books issued in Ireland in the seventeenth 
century were the New Testament (1602) and the Bible (1681), 
both of which emanated from Protestant sources. On the 
other hand treatises like those of Keating, which were 
exceedingly popular, were only read in manuscript copies 
made by the industry of dozens of scribes. It is only in the 
course of the last few years that we have been able to read 
in print our seventeenth and eighteenth century authors, 
men who, had they had a greater audience in their day, 
would have immensely increased the popularity of the lan- 
guage in which they wrote. 

There 1s an interesting contrast with the history of Welsh 
in this particular. Effective political union between Wales 
and England was accomplished by an Act of Henry VIII 
passed in the year 1542. The country was then divided into 
shires and the English law made operative in all the land. 
Members of Parliament were returned to Westminster, and 
so ‘‘ it is a proud reflection that Wales is England's oldest 
ally and partner in her resplendent career.” The Welsh 
people gladly accepted political union with England, for 
the Tudor sovereigns were themselves Welsh in origin. 
They had no particular relish for the Reformation, but they 
did little to fight it. The Established Church operated 
freely in Wales for more than a century. In the very wake 
of the introduction of the new doctrines into England the 
reformers commenced to issue books in the Welsh language. 
Translations of the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and some verses of the New Testament, appeared in 1546, 
and portions of the Book of Common Prayer were printed 
in 1551. The whole New Testament was issued in 1567, 


1Llewelyn Williams, The Making of Modern Wales, p. 83. 
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and in 1588 the complete Bible was-published in Welsh. 
These works were followed by various others, some original, 
some translated, on theological and religious subjects. 
These publications undoubtedly did much to invigorate the 
language and the literature of Wales. 

The modern security of Welsh is, in the main, due to the 
work of the eighteenth century preachers, who, seizing on 
the language as a medium of instruction, impressed upon 
Welsh life and religion the peculiar character it bears to- 
day. At different stages, therefore, Welsh was supported 
by the impetus of a religious enthusiasm. Irish, on the 
other hand, had to maintain the fight without any artificial 
stimulus, while all the time plantations, transplantations, 
oppression and famine combined to crush the soul and 
patriotism out of the Irish-speaking people. And so it has 
been reserved for the men of our own day to endeavour to 
undo the work of over three centuries. The position is now 
the reverse of what it was when Sentleger and Sidney and 
Spenser dominated Ireland. The conquest has now to be 
unmade, ‘* for it hath ever been the use of the conqueror 
to despise the language of the conquered, and to force him 
by all means to learn his.”’ 


PauLt WALSH. 




















Social Reconstruction in an Irish State. 
(Concluded.) 


As concentration of property in the hands of the few has 
been the chief cause of industrial discontent in the past, the 
diffusion of ownership must form the basis of any sound 
scheme for the development of Ireland’s resources in the 
future. We do not want a scheme, under which the only 
object of vast numbers of the workers will be to secure higher 
wages and shorter hours. The workers must have a personal 
interest in their work; they must have an incentive to put 
forth their best efforts, and to rejoice when these efforts are 
crowned with success. In a word, they must not be mere 
wealth-producing machines, but economically as well as 
politically free men and citizens, holding a substantial stake 
in the industry in which they are engaged. 

But all this implies a redistribution of property? Toa 
certain extent, yes. And redistribution implies “ confisca- 
tion,” “ Bolshevism ’’ and a host of other things, that are 
anathema with the man of property’? Decidedly not, pro- 
vided the wealthy classes are willing to meet the human 
rights and human needs of the rest of the population. 
There are some forms of property, in which direct readjust- 
ments of ownership may be found immediately desirable. 
In the case of land, for instance, an Irish Government 
would probably aim at establishing a sound system of 
peasant proprietorship ; and for that reason would probably 
compel many landlords and ranchers to sell out a consider- 
able portion of their holdings. In the case of the manufac- 
turing and distributive agencies on the other hand, where 
there is comparatively little that is permanent and static, 
and so much that is in a state of flux, such direct interfer- 
ence on the part of the State would probably be unnecessary. 
The duty of the State would be to guide the flow of new 
wealth in accordance with the principles of equity, rather 
than attempt the direct transference of any considerable 
amount of capital from one class to another. At all events, 
a prudent Government, before embarking on more drastic 
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reforms, would try the effect of encouraging such conditions 
of production and distribution, as would create a large 
number of small owners rather than a small number of large 
owners. At the same time it would discourage any scheme 
calculated to create or perpetuate a propertyless proletariat. 
This two-fold principle,’ if systematically followed up, 
would, we think, go far to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of property, and a more desirable form of in- 
dustrial organisation. 

Though diffusion of ownership must be kept steadily 
before the State as an objective to be aimed at, the change 
cannot be brought about all at once; nor will diffusion of 
property by itself solve the social problem. Capitalism 
grew up gradually, and it has now got such a hold on the 
industrial life of most countries, that, like the tares in the 
Gospel, it cannot be rooted up on a sudden without disas- 
trous consequences. If industrial chaos is to be avoided, 
the change from the wage-system must be gradual. The 
present industrial organisation, based on wages, can be 
abandoned only according as a new organisation is evolved 
to replace it. What is the most suitable organisation for a 
Distributive State? How is it to be evolved? What mea- 
sures must be taken to prevent the continuance or recur- 
rence, in a Distributive State, of all the evils connected 
with the Capitalist system? As we cannot claim any expert 
knowledge of political economy or the kindred sciences, we 
can only leave these questions to be answered by those who 
shall have to facethem. Still, the facts of the present situa- 
tion are sufficiently evident to enable even the amateur to 
draw certain broad conclusions. 

In the first place, every step won for the Distributive 
State must be consolidated. While it may be admitted that 
the right to own (and bequeath) property is not in itself 
a danger to social pone and stability, it is clear that, if 
the individual is allowed an unlimited right to accumulate 
lucrative property, together with an unlimited right to rent, 
interest and profits, there is considerable danger that the 
Distributive State will never materialise, or if it does, that 


? Taxation affords one very effective means of encouraging or discouraging 
different forms of industrial organisation. If profits, for instance, instead 
of being taxable at a flat rate for all companies, were taxable in inverse 
proportion to the shares held by the actual workers in each concern, the 
improvement effected in the distribution of productive wealth would soon 
be considerable. 
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the Capitalistic system will emerge again sooner or later. 
A reforming Government will have to consider what pre- 
cautionary measures must be taken to obviate this danger. 
In the next place, diffusion of property is not an end in 
itself ; it is but a means to an end—social welfare. Diffused 
ownership, however, will be robbed of much of its social 
usefulness, if it does not insure that production and distri- 
bution will be controlled in future in the interests of the 
whole Community. Industry and commerce can only be 
carried on on the basis of a sound system of credit. This 
is especially true in modern times, when large units of 
capital are required in so many departments. The control 
of credit at the present day means, for all practical pur- 
poses, the control of production. The credit-system in turn 
is based on the wage-system (and its implications, rent, 
interest and dividends), and is controlled by a few powerful 
financial groups, and manipulated by them for their own 
benefit. We have already seen that one of the chief condi- 
tions for the re-establishment of social peace and stability 
is the gradual scrapping of the wage-system. When the 
wage-system goes, dividends and probably interest will also 
go. How will these changes affect financial credit? How 
will industry be capitalised? How will purchasing power 
be distributed among the workers? How will the com- 
munity secure its own interests in production and distribu- 
tion’ These are problems that must be solved by the 
reformer, if public credit is to be saved from collapse. 
Again, the control of credit by a comparatively small 
number of wealthy persons is responsible for much of the 
prevailing waste and misdirection of industrial effort. It 
is only with the support of the financial magnates that 
large-scale industries can be capitalised and successfully 
carried on. It is they who ultimately determine what shall 
be produced by the great majority of the industrial workers. 
In the exercise of this most important economic power, they 
are guided almost exclusively by considerations of self- 
interest. “Production for profit ’’ is their motto. Goods 
are produced, not with a view to the needs of the Com- 
munity, but to be sold at a profit, wherever throughout the 
world they will fetch the highest prices. Production by the 
Community has no more than an accidental relation to the 
needs of the Community. In one department the output 
may be vastly in excess of the requirements of the popula- 
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tion, so that foreign markets have to be found for the sur- 
plus, to avoid an industrial crisis; in another the supply 
falls short of the demand. The most serious aspect of this 
one-sided development, at least from a social point of view, 
is the undue proportion of labour power devoted to the 
production and distribution of luxuries. Commanding, as 
they do, the credit and capital of the country, the wealthy 
classes have established a lien on the labour of the Com- 
munity as a whole; they exact a heavy toll in the shape of 
rent, interest and dividends on practically all industrial 
effort. This economic advantage gives them a purchasing 
or spending power out of all proportion to their numbers 
and requirements, as compared with the rest of the popula- 
tion. Since the necessaries of life are more or less the same 
for all, this increased spending power is largely devoted to 
the purchase of luxuries, that are beyond the means of the 
ordinary citizen. If the necessities of the Community were 
first amply provided for, the employment of the surplus 
labour power in the production of luxuries would be a 
matter of minor importance. But no such provision is 
made : large numbers of men are engaged in the production 
and distribution of goods and services that are socially 
useless, irrespective of the more pressing needs of the great 
bulk of the population. 

As the monied interests control the nation’s credit, they 
likewise control the nation’s savings. The immense 
advances made during the last century in mechanical inven- 
tion and labour-saving devices have not reduced the hours 
of labour, or raised the general standard of living to any 
very considerable extent. What then has become of the 
savings which must have been effected by increased efficiency 
and increased industrial productivity? A considerable 
portion has been dissipated under the stress of competition 
in foreign markets. The remainder has been annexed by 
the wealthy classes in the shape of rent, interest and divi- 
dends. Out of the proceeds so annexed these classes have 
paid for the increased plant, required for new processes of 
production and distribution, and have purchased the 
socially useless goods and services already referred to. The 
residue they have invested abroad. When the war broke 
out, England was exporting capital (or investing money 
abroad) at the rate of over £250,000,000 a year. We may 
take this figure as representing the net savings of the 
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wealthy classes, after they had maintained a comparatively 
high standard of living, and provided for the capitalisation 
of industry at home. Or, if we look at it from another point 
of view, it is roughly? the minimum measure of the toll they 
were enabled to exact from the Community by reason of 
their control of public credit. But the export of capital did 
not mean merely a dead loss to the working population. A 
considerable proportion of the money sent abroad was 
invested in industries that competed with home industries 
in the markets of the world, and thereby tended to bring 
down wages at home. Foreign investment had a third effect 
prejudicial to the home worker : it kept up the rate of inte- 
rest and dividends. As undeveloped countries needing 
capital offered good terms to the investor, the entrepreneur 
at home had to offer similar inducements, to “attract’”’ 
capital to a new business. How is all this profiteering to be 
prevented in a Distributive State? How are national sav- 
ings, national credit and national production to be con- 
trolled for the good of the Community at large ? 

We do not propose to attempt to answer in detail the 
various questions raised in the preceding paragraphs. We 
wish some Catholic economist, capable of dealing with 
them, would step into the breach, and draw up a recon- 
struction programme, sound at the same time from the 
Catholic and economic points of view—a programme which 
advanced Catholic labourites, working towards a Distribu- 
tive State, could conscientiously subscribe to. As the prob- 
lem is one of considerable interest to a great number of 
Irishmen at the present time, and as no one seems anxious 
to tackle it, we venture to offer a few suggestions, not so 
much with a view to answering the questions raised above, 
as with a view to stimulating thought and discussion among 
those who may be better qualified to answer them. The 
particular proposals we are about to make may or may not 
be economically practicable : our chief purpose in advancing 
them is to give a general idea of how far we believe a 
Catholic Government might go—in virtue of its altum 
dominium—in the matter of social legislation and recon- 
struction, provided the changes it introduces make for the 
common good. With these reservations we venture to throw 
out for discussion the following suggestions :— 


2 More precisely it is the measure of the toll paid to those who control 
both actual wealth and credit. 
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(1) The export of capital shall be prohibited, except under 
special license, which shall be given only where the invest- 
ment is likely to promote the common good. The reasons 
which call for some kind of control of foreign investment 
have already been touched on. The admission of licensed 
exceptions is suggested, in order to leave room for assisting 
the development of such foreign resources, as may react 
favourably on important industries at home. 

(2) The consequent increase in the supply of capital at 
home should have as an economic result a progressive reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest. This reduction shall be 
enforced, and accelerated if necessary, by legal enactment : 
that is to say, during a transition period (perhaps two gene- 
rations) the rate of interest shall be brought down periodi- 
cally according to a fixed plan, till it finally reaches zero.* 
After the transition period the taking of interest—and 
during the transition period the taking of interest at a 
higher rate than that allowed by law—shall be a legal 
offence. To the modern man, even the modern Catholic, 
brought up in a Capitalistic environment, this will appear, 
no doubt, a very revolutionary proposal. In a sense it is 
revolutionary; it implies a coming back to a point from 
which Society unfortunately departed in modern times. 
We have become so accustomed to the prevailing financial 
arrangements, that we may be inclined to regard them as 
part of the order of Nature. Yet if we turn to Canon Law, 
we find that the Church, down through the ages, consistently 
condemned the exacting of interest on money lent, except 
where a just title extrinsic to the loan-contract existed.‘ 
It is a chapter in the Church’s history, of which Catholics 
will yet, we believe, have reason to proud. It is not, 
however, for theological but for social’ reasons that the pro- 
posal to abolish interest is here made. 

3 Tf, as seems to be the case, dividends drawn by an investor, who takes 
no active part in the business, are but a special form of interest, consistency 
requires that they should be progressively diminished by similar regulations 

‘Various extrinsic titles to a profit on the occasion of a loan were 
recognised during the Middle Ages. We see no objection to allowing, in 
a Distributive State, such of these titles as do not conflict with the common 
good. For an excellent treatise on interest-taking, from the historical 
and theological points of view, sec The Church and Usury, by Dr. Cleary. 
[Gill, Dublin]. 

* Tf interest could be abolished at the present moment without upsetting 
financial credit, the social advantages accruing would be considerable. 
In the so-called United Kingdom, for instance, there is a national debt 


of roughly £8,000,000,000. As the annual interest on this sum, amounting 
to about £340,000,000, has to be raised in taxes on some 10,000,000 families, 
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(3) All banking and insurance business shall be national- 
ised. The transference of these services to the State is 
suggested for two reasons : first, to render possible certain 
other portions of the general scheme here proposed; 
secondly, to prevent as far as possible the danger of anti- 
social exploitation of the public credit by particular persons 
or financial groups. With the possible exception of certain 
transport services and certain industries connected with 
national defence, banking and insurance are the only kinds 
of business that need, we think, be nationalised. 

(4) As the wage-system, as distinct from certain 
wage-relationships, cannot survive interest and divi- 
dends, and as it is moreover an undesirable institution from 
a social point of view, timely precautions must be taken by 
the State (in conjunction with the leaders of the various 
interests concerned) to perfect an alternative industrial 
organisation on the basis of co-operation,® and to smooth 
the way for its gradual introduction—the ultimate objective 
being to make the actual workers in each concern the owners 
thereof. 

(5) Each industrial or business concern shall manage its 
own affairs. Hence in the case of co-operative concerns, the 
co-operators shall settle all such questions as the hours and 
conditions of labour, the maximum amount of share-capital 
in the firm that may be owned by any individual co-operator, 
the reward of special effort or invention, the terms of admis- 
sion to full membership, the rights of a co-operator who 
desires to retire or to transmit his rights to his children, 
the pension to be paid to disabled or superannuated mem- 
the average family tax for interest alone is about £34. Consequently any 
family drawing less than £34 a year by way of interest on its own money 
deposits or on Government securities would benefit by the change. In 
this category we may safely place the vast majority of the population, 
including all the poorer classes. The wealthy classes, on the other hand, 
would suffer by the change. For them, however, the loss would seldom 
mean more than the privation of luxuries; while the present huge taxes 
required to pay interest on the national debt mean the privation of the 


conveniencies, often even the necessaries, of life for vast numbers of the 
population, 

* That is, where the nature of the work requires the co-operation of a 
number of workers. As centralised production, in spite of certain material 
savings effected, becomes really uneconomical in proportion as its influence 
is injurious to the health and physique of the people, it is not unlikely 
that, in a properly constituted Distributive State, there would be a 
considerable demobilisation of industry; so that in certain departments 
the factory would give way to a number of small workshops, owned and 
worked by individual craftsmen. 

Bg 
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bers, and soon. The State shall have the right to veto any 
regulation calculated to throw on the Community at large 
the reasonable obligations and charges of the co-operative 
concern.’ The State shall also have a right to insist that 
the business be conducted on sound lines, so as to prevent as 
far as possible the recurrence of the present social problem. 

(6) The amount of lucrative property that may be held 
by any indivdual shall be limited to*some generous maxi- 
mum. The figure might, with advantage, be allowed to vary 
according to the number of a man’s family. Savings de- 
posited in the State bank shall not be reckoned as property 
for the purpose of this limitation. Such deposit shall also 
be exempt (wholly or partially) from such death duties as 
may be imposed on money or property transmitted by will or 
inheritance. 

(7) Loans required for the capitalisation of industry may 
be obtained from the State bank free of interest after the 
transition period. The borrower shall pay, however, a suit- 
able insurance premium to cover the risk of loss undertaken 
by the State, together with such an annual contribution by 
way of sinking fund as will liquidate the capital debt in a 
specified term of years. The granting of such loans shall 
not be left to the absolute discretion of a bureaucratic State 
banker. The responsibility shall be at least divided with a 
democratically elected local or regional committee, the mem- 
bers of which may be expected to have first hand information 
of the merits of each case and of the character of the appli- 
cant, and who will constitute a check on bureaucracy in the 
interests of the Community.® 

(8) When the nationalisation of banking business has 
been completed, and public credit has adjusted itself to the 
change, the Government shall inquire into the feasibilty of 
introducing a scheme, by which prices of commodities would 


7 One serious objection to the present system is that great factories 
are allowed to turn out their human wrecks, and throw the burden of their 
support on the public. 

§ We understand that the total annual State grant for road improvements 
is at present apportioned by a Road Board to the different counties 
according to a fixed scheme. We can imagine a somewhat similar 
allocation of public credit to different districts (grouped industrially) 
with a view to forming a fund, which might be drawn on for the capitalisa- 
tion of local industry. Applications for loans under this scheme might 
be examined, as are old age pension claims at present, bya local committee. 
The loan might be made on the joint recommendation of the committee 
and a representative of the State bank. 
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be automatically fixed on the basis of production-cost multi- 
plied by the ratio of consumption to production.® If such 
scheme should be deemed practicable, it may be introduced 
with the express consent of the Community. Until a deci- 
sion is taken on this question, the State shall protect home 
industry, where necessary, from the pressure of interna- 
tional competition. On the other hand it shall prohibit the 
formation of monopolistic rings or combines at home. The 
limited rivalry of fellow-citizens—humanised by the elimi- 
nation of interest and dividends—seems to offer the golden 
mean between the reckless scramble of unlimited competi- 
tion on the one hand and the dead weight of monopoly and 
inefficient, unprogressive routine on the other. In the event 
of an abuse of economic advantages by any class or party, 
the - shall have the right to control prices for a limited 
period. 

(9) The State shall devise some scheme—such as the 
licensing of distilleries and public-houses in the liquor trade 
—to prevent the production and distribution of luxuries 
(whether goods or services) from absorbing such a propor- 
tion of the nation’s available labour power, as to render an 
ample supply of the necessaries and conveniencies of life 
precarious. 

(10) Capitalist owners, who, according as co-operative 
organisation proceeds, sell out in whole or in part their 
interest in an industrial or business concern, shall be equit- 
ably compensated. If owner and workers fail to arrive at 
an understanding on the basis of a pension for a life or 
number of lives to the capitalist and his descendants, the 
State may take the matter in hands. Compensation may 
be calculated at so many years’ purchase on the basis of 
previous dividends, and may be paid in the form of a 
receipt for the deposit of the amount in question in the 
State bank. The deposit shall bear interest at the legal rate 
during the transition period, and shall be transmissible by 
inheritance. Suitable arrangements shall be made with the 
workers for the gradual repayment by them of all monies 
advanced to the capitalist on their behalf by the State. 
Until the State is able to meet in full its financial obliga- 
tions to the compensated capitalists, the latter shall not 
have power to embarrass it by withdrawing more of their 


® This is the proposal of Major Douglas, as we understand it. See 
Economic Democracy ; and recent numbers of The New Age. 
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compensation-deposits than may be necessary to secure for 
themselves and their families a reasonable standard of 
living or the means to obtain it. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that reform, on such 
lines as are here suggested, can never be given a fair trial 
in Ireland till we get our own Government, since the alien 
Government will always exercise its altum dominium, not 
for the good of Ireland, but of England. If, on the other 
hand, the Capitalistic system is allowed to become part of 
the constitution of a free Irish State, the difficulty of curb- 
ing the monied interests afterwards will be immensely 
increased. It follows that Irish social reformers, and the 
wage-earners of Ireland in particular, should so educate, 
organise and discipline their forces, as to be able to make 
social reconstruction on Catholic lines one of the chief 
planks in the platform of the first Irish Government. We 
use the word “‘ educate ’’ advisedly. Irish Labour has made 
immense strides in organisation during the last few years. 
But organisation is not enough. Without a sound economic 
and social faith, without a legitimate and definite ideal to 
strive for, organised Labour can only prove a danger to 
itself and tothe whole Community. The [rish wage-earners 
as a body are still willing to be guided by the social prin- 
ciples proclaimed by the Church. But these principles 
require to be applied to the concrete circumstances of Irish 
life. A great organisation will have a definite objective, 
right or wrong; and Irish Labour will soon have one. The 
more intelligent workers are hungering for social education 
—not merely negative but positive education. They want 
to know what they may legitimately strive for, as well as 
what they may not. Many are already educating themselves 
from sources open to serious suspicion from the point of 
view of Catholic philosophy. The need for social study and 
social teaching is therefore urgent; and it becomes more 
urgent every day. Educated Catholics, lay and cleric, who 
have leisure for such work, have at the moment an oppor- 
tunity of rendering valuable service to religion and country 
alike. But we know not how soon the opportunity may pass. 
If the Irish Labour movement is once swept into the current 
of Continental Socialism, the results will be disastrous from 
the religious and national points of view alike; and when 
self-government comes, it will but increase, not solve, our 
social problems. 








W. Moran. 

















Rotes. 


In the ‘Home Rule’ Bill—which has had the 
FREE- embarrassing experience of being denounced by those 
MASONRY who, if it were true to its name, would have been its 
TriumMpHaANT. friends, and lauded by those who, in the same 
circumstances, would have been its enemies—we note 
that elaborate care is taken to make special friendly provision for the 
Freemason Society. If secret societies are condemned by the Church, 
if this particular sect—the model for countless others and the most 
notorious of all—is subject to one of her severest censures, surely the 
attempt to exempt it from the control of ordinary law is the most 
cynical act in the new-found process of allowing some measures of 
justice to a Catholic nation. 


Nor that we hold the Freemasons of these countries 

History oF guilty of the abominations perpetrated by their 

THE Society. conférers in other lands. The Anglo-Saxon Masons, 

as they came first in history, so also are among the 
first in their belief and practice—the least censurable of a censurable 
class. While others wandered far afield, they have kept close to the 
ancient landmarks. 

Strange how human societies develop. Time was when one might 
have been pardoned for predicting that the society of ‘ Masons ’—and 
among them the superior men were classed as ‘ Free’ masons—would 
prove in time one of the strongest bulwarks of the Catholic Church. 
For they then constituted one of the medieval guilds, that embodied 
much better than any of our modern ‘ unions’ the Church’s principles 
on Labour and Capital, and that have come into fame again in our dis- 
cussions on the social problem. The ‘ Reformation’ came, and the 
guilds as a whole disappeared. Some, though, lingered on in a weakened 
condition, and among these were the Masons: their members used to 
meet in the London taverns: and, in 1717, it struck the leaders that 
they might do worse than take the disorganised clubs in hand and re- 
organise them for social purposes—good-fellowship and conviviality. 
And so, on St. John’s Day, the 24th June, the first Grand Lodge was 
established. 

The Masons, we know, are not pleased twith their humble origin. 
Their imaginative writers have traced the Society back to many worthy 
men—including the Knights Templars, Pythagoras, Euclid, Noah, 
Adam—and even bayond that to the celestial forces of stellar space ; 
and many of the simple, earnest ‘ brothers’ still look askance at the 
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learned members of their body who classify these flattering tales as 
‘legends.’ But, pale and prosaic as the truth really is, the Masons may 
find consolation in their subsequent history. They came out of the 
taverns in 1721, and then they got the recognition and approval that 
made them famous—or infamous. They were patronized by distinguished 
men, as the guilds had been: several members of the Royal Society of 
England, recognizing perhaps the family tie between their own mathe- 
matical principles and those of the higher branches of architectural 
masonry, sought and secured membership in the new society. That 
gave them courage and self-confidence. They remembered the old 
Catholic rules or ‘charges’ of the guilds, and drew up their own 
* Constitutions "—modelled on the old, but modified to suit the change 
that had come since England and the guilds were Catholic. The most 
important articles are the first and the sixth. The latter forbids inter- 
ference in polities—and history tells how it has been disobeyed: the 
former assures us, among other things, that ‘[{a Mason], if he rightly 
understands the art, will never be a stupid atheist or an irreligious 
libertine ’—an ambiguous statement, as the sequel shows. 

Their subsequent career is written large in history. In England a rival 
Order—the ‘Ancient York ’—sprang up in 1751: but a union was 
effected in 1813, and the Society has continued since in the form in which 
we know it. It was introduced into France about 1730. The need of 
an ancient parentage was felt. So the story spread that the English 
had lost the esoteric lore handed down from the sages of the past, but 
that the Scotch had kept it: and the so-called ‘ Scottish’ mte was the 
result. The Templars, according to one account, were the real founders : 
and, as they were associated in the popular mind with various kinds of 
magic and necromancy, all the weird formule and elaborate foolery of 
the Kabalists found an easy entry and still marks the Society’s literature, 
With many feuds between rival sections, it spread into the Latin 
countries on the one hand—where the extreme lodges are known as 
‘Grand Orients ’—and, on the other, into Germany, Austria, Russia 
and Turkey. Similar developments have marked its progress in 
America. It came in 1730: and the feuds between the ‘ Ancients’ and 
the ‘Moderns’ made themselves specially felt during the War of 
Independence, though a union was effected later. In opposition to both, 
as in England and France, another ‘ancient’ society appeared, taking 
its name again from Scotland—the ‘Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite.’ It embraces two ‘ Jurisdictions,’ the Northern and the Southern, 
has branches in some thirty different countries, and, among English- 
speaking people, claims first notice—from friend and foe alike. 


THERE is no central authority exercising jurisdiction 

Irs Tenerts over the various branches. They are independent, 
AND and so, practically speaking, are the Grand Lodges. 
INFLUENCE. But there is a unity of spirit—as is amply proved by 
the letters exchanged and by such well-known facts 

as the world-wide protests when the Spanish anarchist Ferrer met his 
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death some years ago. Unity of doctrine there is none; but it may be 
said that the two truths originally insisted upon as the minimum—God’s 
existence, and the immortality of the soul—have gradually come to be re- 
garded as the only two essential to any form of religion: all others, and 
even these except in an attenuated form, are mere human devices, 
liable to separate men instead of uniting them. And, in the line of 
departure from ancient standards, it is possible to arrange the five great 
sections in a downward scale. 

First come the Freemasons of these islands. The Christian tone 
has never been lost, and the efforts to set up the society as a rival to 
Christianity have been few and short-lived. The average view of the 
members is just that of the Protestant community to which they happen 
to belong. This is due in part to the fact that Protestant ministers have 
all through been prominent among its members: and perhaps, too, to 
the other fact, surprising to us now, that down till the beginning of the 
last century Catholics were openly enrolled. The organisation is, in the 
main, social and philanthropic: but the pressure it exerts, in secular 
matters. in favour of its own members is too extreme and notorious to 
be defended, or doubted, by any impartial outsider. Added to this is 
the more damning fact that it is a secret society that binds its members 
to obedience to unknown leaders, and that, by refusing to protest against 
the actions done in the name of Masonry elsewhere, it lays itself open to 
the charge of complicity. And so the Church’s attitude towards it 
becomes intelligible. 

Next, and practically on the same level, come the ordinary American 
Masons. Their published work reads often like Catholic sermons, though 
it covers a rather limited field. Their attitude towards their Catholic 
neighbours ‘ ranges from indifference to positive friendliness.’ By their 
advanced confréres they are regarded as useless brethren, afraid to put 
their principles into practice out of a craven respect for the slavish spirit 
of their surroundings. They are like suburban residents that board an 
express, beam on their neighbours when they find it going at lightning 
speed, congratulate themselves and everyone else, and then start up in 
dismay when they find it is not stopping at their own village, and make 
frantic efforts to throw themselves out and crawl home to peace and 
safety. 

Their nearest neighbours in the train are the members of the ‘ Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite.’ They have no fear of the distant places 
it may carry them to. The Masonic religion is enough for them. A 
belief in God—yes, but in the Masonic God, not the anthropomorphic 
creation of the Christian. If they are called atheists, what care they ? 
They ‘ rightly understand the art ’ and cannot at least be called ‘ stupid.’ 
Morality too they accept—but, again, the Masonic morality, every 
statement prefixed with a symbol that gives a special, often a sexual, 
meaning to an apparently orthodox principle. Some points in the 
Catholic Church they admire—its social work and the unselfish lives of 
so many of its members. But, as an institution, they mark it down 
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for venomous attack as the enemy of the human mind and the arch- 
. apostle of slavery. 

And, side by side with them in the train, sit the members of the 
German Rite. With the Lutheran wing of Christianity they are just 
on speaking terms: other sections, Catholics included, they treat with 
abuse and contempt. Their religion is Rationalism, their God the World 
Soul, their morality just that of the pagan world. And in the front row 
of carriages you will find the Latins, all of them—especially the members 
of the Grand Orients—quite delighted with the pace. These were the 
men that the Popes had specially in view when they condemned the 
Society as a dangerous force, the embodied spirit of Rationalism, sub- 
versive of all supernatural religion, an enemy to Church and State. The 
Masonic G.A.O.T.U. (Great Architect of the Universe), understood as 
Masons may understand him, might, one would think, be accepted by 
anyone. But not by these: relying, we presume, on the Masonic principle 
that they were not ‘ stupid’ atheists, they abolished the symbol in 1876, 
and have faced with a smile the qualified protests of their brethren in other 
countries. They have been revolutionary from the first: planned the 
horrors in France and Portugal and Mexico : assured the poor benighted 
Christian that ‘there were no realities behind those clouds’ and that 
‘the lights of Heaven were extinguished:’ and proclaimed themselves, 
in word and action, the all-round enemies of the Christian creed. 

The influence of Freemasonry? Undoubtedly very great. Their number 
is less than is generally supposed—the best authorities put it as low as 
two millions. But, then, they form the stem from which the vast 
majority of the secret societies of the present day spring. And, when 
we remember that, in America for instance, there are over 600 of these 
societies, largely formed on the Masonic model and carrying to their 
natural developments the lessons learned by their prominent members 
in the Lodges, we may form some idea of the immense pressure the 
Society exerts on the public opinion of the country. 

Secrets? Well, there are secrets, of course, of a certain class. Secrets 
about practical policy in a special crisis—every secret society has got 
them, and Masonry is no exception. Secrets about general aims, such 
as are carefully hidden from the ‘ knife and fork’ members of the blue 
degrees—but to any diligent student of history they are an open book. 
Secrets, too, that (as one of their own authorities puts it) ‘ are only beginn- 
ing to be understood, and can never really be communicated because a man 
could not understand them if he did not find them out for himself ’— 
the Kabalistic interpretations of the Bible would rank among them. 
All these the Masons have, everyone admits. But secrets in the sense of 
special knowledge, held by the Masons and unknown to the rest of man- 
kind? The world is getting tired of all that nonsense. Where would 
the Masons have got them? In the taverns of London? Or in pagan 
literature? Or in the writings or special revelations of Masons them- 
selves? In an age when every discoverer is only too anxious to let the 
world know of his genius, the claim put forward by middle-class men 
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of the Freemason type to the exclusive possession of esoteric lore is too 
absurd for discussion. One authority talks in mysterious language of 
some hidden doctrine that no ‘cowan’ should be allowed to hear of : 
another, generally a Continental—the bad boy of Masonry—lets out the 
secret: the public investigates the matter, only to discover that it is some 
hoary platitude, published by Masonry long ago and despised and 
neglected by the world ever since. 

But, for all that, the Society—with its secret methods, its firm grip 
on the members of the low degrees, its developed irreligious views wherever 
religion has to be faced in earnest, its unity of spirit and powers of 
concentration in a crisis—is one of the most dangerous forces that can 
confront legitimate rulers in Church or State. That is why we protest 
against the attempt to give it a privileged position in this Catholic land 
—even though the attempt is made in the murky atmosphere that has 





gathered round a doomed and distorted Bill. M. J. OD. 
* * 
TxHose who built high hopes on the International 
Tue Fate Gospel of President Wilson will be interested in the 
OF THE account of the defeat it suffered at the Peace Con- 
INTERNATIONAL ference in Paris. It is given by Mr. Keynes in a 
GOSPEL. remarkable book, The Economic Consequences of the 


Peace (Macmillan). He was the official representative 
of the British Treasury at the Peace Conference until June 7th, 1919, 
when he resigned after despairing of any substantial modification in the 
frenzied terms of peace. He was well qualified to give a vivid, inner 
account of how disaster overtook Wilson’s declaration of the rights of 
nations and of men, a ceclaration that was consonant with the voice of 
Christ’s Vicar and with the common-sense and heart of humanity. He 
traces the cause in part to the personality of Wilson. ‘The President 
was not a hero or a prophet; he was not even a philosopher; but a 
generously intentioned man, with many of the weaknesses of other human 
beings, and lacking that dominating intellectual equipment which would 
have been necessary to cope with the subtle and dangerous spellbinders 
whom a tremendous clash of forces and personalities had brought to the 
top as triumphant masters in the swift game of give and take, face to 
face in Council—a game of which he had no experience at all. We had, 
indeed, quite a wrong idea of the President. We knew him to be solitary 
and aloof, and believed him very strong-willed and obstinate. We did 
not figure him as a man of detail, but the clearness with which he had 
taken hold of certain main ideas would, we thought, in combination with 
his tenacity, enable him to sweep through cobwebs. Besides these qualities 
he would have the objectivity, the cultivation, and the wide knowledge 
of the student. The great distinction of language which had marked 
his famous Notes seemed to indicate a man of lofty and powerful 
imagination.’ 
But disillusionment came to Mr. Keynes and the world. He soon re- 
garded Mr. Wilson’s temperament as not primarily that of the student, 
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but of the Presbyterian minister with the Nonconformist conscience. This 
kind of theological mentality accounted for his strength and his weakness. 
It gave him his lofty idealism, but it prevented him from consviously 
compromising in accidentals while retaining essentials. The result was 
that clever sophists persuaded him that he was compromising nothing 
when he was compromising everything ; and so he returned to America 
believing that his face and conscience were saved. Mr. Keynes also 
emphasises the slowness of Mr. Wilson, in comparison with the Europeans, 
in grasping the European situations. The President had not worked 
out for himself the terms of the Peace Treaty or even his own idea of 
the League of Nations; and so he had to work on drafts and data 
supplied by the French and English. A delicate casuistry was employed 
to save the appearances of the Fourteen Points, while in reality the most 
reactionary conditions of the past were perpetuated. Thus the name of 
national subjection was avoided in deference to Wilsonism, but the 
hypocrisy of ‘ mandates’ and ‘ protectorates ’ and ‘ international control ’ 
over unfortunate nations was maintained, and even territorial integrity 
was guaranteed to the strong nations, a guarantee which made possession 
on the part of a robber a sufficient reason against restitution. As a 
definite instance of the diplomatic humbug of the Treaty it is known 
that, instead of openly giving Danzig to Poland, it establishes Danzig 
as a ‘ Free’ City (like the ‘free’ peoples of subject nationalities), but 
includes it within the Polish Customs frontier, and provides that ‘the 
Polish Government shall undertake the conduct of the foreign relations 
of the Free City of Danzig! 

Mr. Keynes, describing the battle of wits at Paris, and accounting for the 
failure of Mr. Wilson in the cause of international right, contrasts him 
with Messrs. Clemenceau and Lloyd George. ‘Clemenceau was by far 
the most eminent member of the Council of Four, and he had taken the 
measure of his colleagues. He alone had an idea (the security of France) 
and had considered it in all its consequences. . . . To see the British 
Prime Minister watching the company with six or seven senses not 
available to ordinary men, judging character, motive, and subconscious 
impulse, perceiving what each was thinking and even what each was 
going to say next, and compounding with telepathic instinct the argument 
or appeal best suited to the vanity, weakness, and self-interest of his 
immediate auditor, was to realise that the poor President would be 
playing blind man’s buff in that party.’ 


Mr. Keynes in suggesting remedies for the disastrous 

ReMEpIEs FoR _ peace following the Pyrrhic victory bases them on the 
Ingustice 1x humanitarian and Christian ideal. ‘ Even though the 
THE Economic _ result disappoints us, must we not base our actions on 
Wor Lp. better expectations, and believe that the prosperity 
and happiness of one country promotes that of others, 

that the solidarity of man is not a fiction, and that nations can still afford 
to treat other nations as fellow-creatures?’ First of all, the League of 
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Nations is a great conception and is capable of indefinite improvement. 
Articles XI. and XVII. of the present constitution of the League provide 
safeguards against the outbreak of war, and anything that renders war 
less likely to happen should be approved in principle by right-thinking 
men. It is only when the working-classes of all the nations, and not 
their diplomatic statesmen and exploiters, take up the idea of an anti- 
War League that, in the writer’s opinion, we may be sanguine of the 
best results. Or, if there is to be war, let it be on the express stipulation 
that the statesmen declaring the war must lead the way in the trenches 
also—then there would be few wars. 

Mr. Keynes rightly advocates the substantial lightening of the crushing 
burden of debt placed on Germany by way of indemnity. He also 
strongly advises the allies to forgive one another the war debts ; if this 
is not done, many of the European countries will be inclined to hate the 
allied creditor countries just as much as if they were paying war 
indemnities. The present European condition of wholesale indebtedness 
is highly artificial, and is liable to bring about an economic collapse. 
But how his further suggestion of an immediate European loan, aided 
by America, is not antagonistic to the previous advice, it is hard to see. 
Mr. Keynes not only advocates non-intervention in Russia, and the 
withdrawal of the inhuman blockade, but he boldly suggests that a free 
hand should be given to Germany to engage in commerce with Russia 
and to develop for Europe the great resources of this country in cereals 
and other products ; this Germany’s initiative, science, and organisation 
are most fitted to accomplish. 


Goop as are some of those remedies for the social and 


THE Roor- economic inequalities of the present day, they do not 
CAUSES OF put the axe to the root of the trouble. In a scientific 

Sociar treatment of those questions we must not only analyse, 
INJUSTICE. but compare and synthesise. The troubles of the 


Social organism have been sufficiently analysed, at 
any rate by Socialists. But we shall find in the past illuminating com- 
parisons and analogies for the economic inequality. We must compare 
the three great motive-powers of human activity, the individual good, 
the family good, and the power of government. The three are closely 
related and sometimes inextricably intertwined; they have been 
connected with the same abuses, which have been, in a general way, 
summarised in Scripture as the concupiscence of the flesh, the con- 
cupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life. If we look at these closely 
related abuses side by side, and see the remedy for one, it may suggest 
to us the remedy for all. 

Now in regard to the family good we find in primitive times the abuse 
of polygamy. Some men, because they happened to be more endowed 
with wordly goods or mental powers, selfishly took to themselves a number 
of wives. Doing so they necessarily deprived of their natural rights to 
marriage a multitude of men, far more than the eunuchs guarding the 
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harems. It constituted a monopoly like capitalism. It was excluded 
by Christ, who conferred a lasting benefit on men by re-introducing 
distributive justice in this department of life. 

Somewhat similar was it with the abuse of rule. The selfish tendency 
of human nature prompted an individual to absorb all the powers of 
government, and to bring into being unlimited monarchy and tyranny. 
But the Christian principle that all men are brothers and so far equal, 
as well as the God-given principle of reason, are working slowly but surely 
in the progress of the world towards a real democracy which will give all 
citizens a true share in the good of government ; not such a democracy 
as the present alleged American democracy, which is largely the slave of 
the Press, which, in turn, is to a great extent the slave of the capitalists. 
Indeed the forces of life are so interdependent that slavery in the region 
of capitalism is bound to produce a repercussion in the slavery of political 
thought. 

The three great monopolies of history are, then, the monopoly of 
women or polygamy, the monopoly of government or tyranny, and the 
monopoly of goods or unrestricted capitalism. They are traceable to the 
selfish element, the animal in man. They are illustrated in the hog with 
its feet in the trough. Christ expressly supplied the remedy for one abuse ; 
He suggested a remedy for the second. His principles and the reason He 
has given us point to a similar remedy for the third similar abuse. It is 
not Socialism, which would mean to remedy an abuse by a similar abuse ; 
it would be a glorified bureaucracy with very human and frail officials. 
It is rather a distribution of the earth’s goods, not by a mere limited 
Profit-sharing, but by a full Property-sharing, or Partnership, which 
would give Capital its moderate due and would give all workers, mental 
and manual, the returns that are the proportionate fruit of their labours. 
Educated public opinion will recognise the reasonableness of this division. 
It discountenances Mormonism, and sets the Mormon apart ; but it has 
not yet reprobated Mormonism in earthly goods, nor has it yet pilloried 
the millionaire. Yet the latter by unduly absorbing the earth’s goods 
has inevitably lowered the standard of the life and comfort of other men. 
Instead of the three great abuses of history, monopoly in women, in 
government, in goods, we hope to see the world gradually recognizing 
the three great Laws, the Law of Partnership in married life, the law of 
Partnership in Government, and the law of Partnership in Property. 
This will help to eliminate the present slaves. For we have not yet 
abolished slavery, only the name. We have salved our consciences by 
hypocritically changing names, from ‘slave’ to ‘ serf,’ from ‘ serf’ to 
‘servant.’ And the ‘servant’ is with us still. Yet there was and is 
One who did not call His helpers servants, but friends. a 2. 

ee ae 


We cannot say that any very serious attempt has 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE yet been made to bring about that social paradise, 
AND SABOTAGE. which at least one of the Allied Governments promised 
its people during the war. When the cost of living has 
reached a height hitherto unknown and is still rising, when an Irish 
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labour union finds it necessary to strike against the export of food in 
order that its members may obtain the necessaries of life, when hundreds 
of tons of fish are thrown back into the North Sea by order of the fish- 
marketing companies, when trusts and rings restrict the production or 
distribution of essential commodities in order to profit out of the 
pievailing scarcity, and when Government connives at such a system 
of sabotage and profiteering for the sake of the revenue to be derived 
from ‘ excess’ profits, it is no wonder that there should be signs of social 
unrest. And all the while the cry is reiterated on all sides ‘ Consume 
less and produce more’ ! Again, thousands of houses are urgently 
needed. but the people who most need them cannot afford to pay for 
them. in the meantime money can be found for almost any kind of 
building more easily than for that which is so necessary for mankind— 
shelter. At an Allied Conference, called at the beginning of June to 
discuss this question of housing, the English representative remarked 
that ‘ wealthy people were building racing-stables that cost more than 
workmen’s dwellings.” One would think that, at a time when the supply 
of labour and materials is so limited and when the public credit is already 
so heavily burdened, a Government having any thought for expediency, 
to say nothing of social justice, would eliminate at least the competition 
between luxuries and the necessaries of life. If, as Leo XIII. points 
out, it is the duty of the State ‘to promote to the utmost the interests 
of the poor,’ it is clear that the State, as we know it, has failed in the 
past and is failing at present to carry out the functions demanded of 
it by Christian ethics. This fact should be borne in mind when we come 
to discuss the morality of various economico-social agitations, with 
which Irishmen have been familiar for the last half-century. For instance, 
the more or less unconstitutional economic and moral pressure—we are 
not referring now to physical violence—brought to bear on certain 
landowners would in normal circumstances have been certainly un- 
justifiable im many cases. But when a long-suffering people has lost 
all faith in the sense of social justice of the public authority, it is hard 
to blame them if, in the struggle for the redress of very real grievances 
that seriously afiect their means of livelihood, they have recourse to 
methods condemned by the civil law—provided always that they observe 
the moderamen inculpatae tutelae. 


THE struggle against rack-rents and heartless eviction 

Direct AcTiIoN is now a matter of history (at least in rural Ireland) ; 
AND Prices. but new questions have arisen. Of these perhaps 
the most important is the question of prices—prices 

of the necessaries of life, food, clothing, and shelter, and prices of the 
means of livelihood, the land. We have had experience recently of the 
refusal of a trade union to handle food for export till the price for 
consumption at home should come down to the figure fixed by law a 
few weeks before. We have seen public auctions of land prove abortive 
after a single bid had been made in the name of the landless people of 
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the district. No buyer cared to come and live in a hostile neighbourhood ; 
and consequently the open market was closed to the vendor of the 
farm. In the absence of a legal price, are such methods of pressure 
ever justifiable? To determine the just price of a thing in accordance 
with the traditional theological principles is often a matter of no small 
difficulty in modern times. The standard usually accepted by theologians 
for ordinary commodities is the common estimate of the community, 
as reflected in the open market. Common estimation, however, even 
in the case of well-informed people, is but a rough and ready test of 
the objective social value of an article. If we pursue the question and 
ask what is the objective basis of social value—what accounts for the 
common estimate itself—we can only conclude that it is the more or 
less perfect capacity of the object in question to satisfy certaim more 
or less pressing needs or desires of the community. But neither this 
objective basis nor the common estimate actually formed will give us 
much help in determining the just price in circumstances in which unfair 
influences, such as monopolies, trusts, etc., have been at work to create 
an artificial famine of essential commodities, and a consequent artificial 
inflation of the common estimate. A man will give almost anything 
for what he cannot do without. In such cases it is obviously the duty 
of the State to interfere. During the war some of the necessaries of 
life would have gone to such prices as to be unobtainable by the poor, 
if the Government had not controlled sales and prices. It will be 
remembered that in those days people were prosecuted—and rightly 
so—not merely for profiteering, but also for hoarding necessary com- 
modities. Such control, however, is foreign to the Capitalistic con- 
ception of society; and as Britain is a thoroughly Capitalistie State, 
its Government renounced control at the earliest possible moment. 
Where the market is allowed to become the prey of financial and 
commercial sharks, or is otherwise disorganised by abnormal economic 
conditions, and where the State refuses to take action to ease the 
situation, how are we tq estimate the just price of such essentials as 
food, clothing and shelter? Perhaps we cannot do better than follow 
the line of reasoning pursued by the State itself, when it fixes maximum 
prices in such cases. The State gets those who are expert in such 
matters to caleulate the cost of production, including raw materials 
and capital and marketing charges, and adds such a profit as will give 
the producer what the common estimation considers for him a reasonable 
standard of living. The result appears to be just and equitable. Where 
prices are notoriously forced up to a much higher figure, to the great 
detriment of the poorer classes, and where Government refuses to take 
any action, we think the citizens themselves are justified in taking such 
measures—servito moderamine—as they foresee will either remedy the 
abuse directly or force the State to intervene. Now flour and sugar 
are not the only necessary things that can be ‘ cornered ’ and ‘ hoarded.’ 
It is conceivable that land and houses might be at least partially 


subjected to similar abuses. Whether any such abuse actually exists 
. 
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in a particular district will be a question of fact for those who are in a 
position to form a sound judgment on the question: and in case of a 
sale, the justice or injustice of a price notably less than the free-market 
price will have to be decided accordingly. 
W. Mf. 
:. &--s 
In a recent issue of the QUARTERLY I had occasion to refer to a remark- 
able work on Moise et Josué by M. Touzard, in which an elaborate 
attempt is made to reconcile the traditional view of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch with the Documentary Hypothesis. While stating 
that if reconciliation were feasible Touzard had adopted the only possible 
means of effecting it, 1 expressed doubts as to whether the interpretation 
which Touzard placed upon the decree of the Biblical Commission were 
warranted by the words of the decree itself. This judgment has recently 
received confirmation from two distinct sources, and as the documents 
have an interest of their own it may be well to refer to them here. 

The first appears in an able article by the Rector of the Biblical 
Institute which appeared in the second number of the new quarterly 
* Biblica ’ and is entitled La Critica reciente y el Pentateucho. He does 
not approach the Pentateuch problem directly, but calls attention to 
a large number of instances in which criticism, which at one time was 
in favour of a certain view, and regarded it as absolutely certain, was 
later compelled to reconsider its position and adopted the contrary 
view. It is not necessary to renew these instances here ; it is sufficient 
to state that after reading the masterly exposition of Father Fernandez, 
one is compelled to adopt an attitude of greater reserve in regard to the 
seemingly certain conclusions of modern critics concerning the Pentateuch. 
What has happened before may happen again, and new evidence may 
come to light which may reveal a solution which vindicates the authority 
of tradition in this case as in so many others. The writer next examines 
the hypothesis of M. Touzard to see whether this gives any hope of a 
way out of the impasse, but his verdict is that the solution tiene mucho 
de artificial. There is an essential difference between the hypothesis, 
regarded by the Commission as legitimate, that Moses may have 
employed a number of secretaries in compiling his work, and the theory 
that the works of the four secretaries existed separately for an indefinite 
period till they gradually coalesced to form the present Pentateuch. 
In the one case Moses is the author, in the other he is not. 

Since Father Fenandez’s article appeared a still more authoritative 
pronouncement has come to settle the question at least as far as Catholic 
scholars are concerned. The Congregation of the Holy Office was asked 
“‘ whether the doctrine regarding the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
recently expounded in the work: Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi 
catholique, fasc. xv. 1919, under the title: Moise et Josué, and likewise 
in Revue du Clergé francais xcix (Sept. Ist, 1919), pp. 321-343, under 
the title: Moise et le Pentateuche, can be taught with safety”; the 
reply was in the negative. |But it cannot be said that these decisions 
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of the Biblical Commission have shut the door against all discussion of 
the problem of the Pentateuch. In the earlier decree it is pointed out that 
one may admit the possibility of “ additamenta post Moysi mortem ab 
auctore inspirato apposita,” and the investigation of the extent of these 
additions is left to be determined by literary criticism. One limitation 
is imposed: “salva substantialiter mosaica authentia et integritate 
Pentateuchi.” 

A further appeal for a revision of the judgment of modern critics comes 
from an unexpected quarter. We are so accustomed to regard Catholic 
critics as standing practically alone in their adhesion to the traditional 
view, that it is a pleasure to record the views of a Protestant scholar 
of note who takes the same side. Dr. J. E. H. Thomson has written a 
book on The Samaritans: Their Testimony to the Religion of Israel, 
in which he draws attention to certain results reached which are in 
conflict with prevailing views and points out certain facts to which critics 
have not given due consideration. In reviewing the history of the 
Samaritans from the time of Jeroboam I. he shows that the worship 
of Jahoveh continued to subsist down to the destruction of the Kingdom 
in 722 B.c.; that, notwithstanding the introduction of some foreign 
colonists by Essarhadon, the mass of the people remained Israelites, and 
claimed to be such at the time of the Restoration. He infers that up 
to the date of the final rupture in the time of Nehemias there was 
agreement between the Jews and Samaritans as regards both sacred books 
and ritual practice. After that event religious movements in Jerusalem 
would be suspect on Gerizim and would be less likely to be adopted. 
Now if the four documents of the critics had been already combined to 
form the Hexateuch the Samaritans would certainly have recognised 
the book of Josue as well as the other five; Josue was the hero of 
Northern Israel and there was every reason for including the book, and 
no reason against it. If the Hexateuch had not yet existed in its present 
form, then it is impossible to explain how it could have been accepted 
by the Samaritans after the definite rupture. 

This argument is to be found in all Catholic manuals, but it has never 
been so thoroughly handled or so forcibly expounded, and to judge by 
the indignation to which the book has given rise in certain circles it 
may be assumed to have considerable weight. The argument could be 
made still stronger if we accepted the conclusions of some of the best 
modern scholars as regards the history of Nehemia’s and Esdras. 
According to Van Hoonacher, the ministry of Esdras followed that of 
Nehemias, and if so, and if, as Batten contends, no part of the mission 
of Esdras coincided with that of Nehemias, we arrive at the conclusion 
that the final rupture with the Samaritans took place about 420, while 
the P. code would have been brought by Esdras only in 398 and the 
formation of the Hexateuch would have been still later. At that date 
the bitterness which prevailed would exclude the possibility of the 
acceptance of the Pentateuch by the Samaritans. 


BE. J. K. 
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The Menace of Spiritualism. By Exxiot O’Donnett. London: T. W, 
Laurie, 30 New Bridge Street, E.C.4. Pp. 216. 


Tuis work is an honest and breezy criticism of spiritualism. The author 
makes no pretensions to a scientific treatment, he simply uses common 
sense. Such a method of handling his subject has its own advantages ; 
it makes the work very readable and attractive for those for whom it 
is intended, the ordinary people of good-will who may be led astray 
by a fashionable cult. Incidentally Mr. O'Donnell points out the 
snobbery of devotees of Spiritualism. They dearly love a title. It is 
not so much the scientific calibre of men like Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle that contribute to the boom of this new witcheraft, 
but rather their social distinction. The writer says quite truly that 
even Scientists have no competence in conjuring and other matters 
like Spiritualism. In a question of the truth of mediums ordinary 
men of the world, who have come in contact with all classes, are more 
likely to be competent than book-men. In this connection Mr. O'Donnell 
has only to point to Sir Oliver Lodge’s simple faith in the whisky-and- 
soda Heaven, so minutely mapped out in the ‘ revelations ’ of Raymond. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, too, has gone through all the signs of the 
theological zodiac ; he studied in Stonyhurst, then he became an Agnostic 
and he is now a full-blown Spiritualist—does this represent the final 
stage of belief? 

The author emphasizes some common-sense objections to Spiritualism. 
The ‘revelations’ have revealed nothing. Although the most eminent 
men in science and philosophy and literature have been evoked (how 
obedient they have become to the whims of inquiring girls!) they 
have added nothing to the sum of knowledge ; they have not suggested 
how to make a workable League of Nations, nor how to prevent the 
people from being continually humbugged by political catch-cries, and war- 
cries. But it may be said that the all-important thing is religious 
guidance, and that this alone should be considered. In reply it may 
be said that the ‘spirits’ do not confine themselves to this kind of 
guidance ; they condescend to give trivial information or guesses, and 
to do trivia! things which, would discredit any religion with any solemnity 
of appeal, such as the turning of tables and chairs. Even in regard to 
religious guidance, the spirits are all things to all men in the bad sense 
of this phrase. They are Anglican in England, Lutherans in Germany, 
and Buddhists in India. This is so true as to make some Spiritualists 
admit that messages from the other world can be contradictory, and 
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they explain it by saying either that the mind of the medium refracts 
the message, or that mischievous and lying spirits from a low spiritual 
plane can sometimes intervene. The last hypothesis has some probability, 
but it may be that this elasticity of doctrine is a direct reflex of the 
minds of the mediums in this age of religious indifferentism 

In regard to specific phenomena the writer, after a lengthy experience, 
maintains a sceptical attitude. He shows how easily people can be 
deceived by mediums claiming that they see the aurae of various sitters, 
how clairvoyantes can by ingenious questions obtain information rather 
than give it, for what they do convey is generally of a vague character 
which receives shape from the expectant mind of the sitter. He scoffs 
at the so-called materialisation of spirits on the ground that conditions 
such as abundance of light and opportunity of touch are ruled out as 
interfering with the experiments. Plunchette-writing, he believes, 
can be to some extent explained as a natural phenomenon akin to 
unconscious writing that may take place during hysteria or a hypnotic 
trance. If his view on those phenomena may be summarised, it 
amounts to this, that ninety per cent. are lies, and ten per cent., possibly, 
lying spirits. 

Mr. O'Donnell usefully refers to the ruin, physical and moral, wrought 
on a multitude of spiritualistic votaries. The asylum is often the sequel 
of the séance. In the beginning the spirits are not exacting, but 
eventually they become tyrannical. And yet the victims call the 
darkness of their condition light. They profess to belong to the highest 
religion. They amusingly complain of the autocracy and intolerance 
of the Catholic Church, whereas they themselves are arrogant and 
intolerant. Mr. O'Donnell, who calls himself an undenominational 
Christian, and who holds no brief for organised Christianity, points to 
the scarcity of the noblest characters among the Spiritualists, and 
contrasts them with the Church, which in spite of the abuses that creep: 
into it with human nature, has been the nursery of great men and great 
saints who, as models of modesty and beneficence, have done honour 
to humanity. 

One cannot but applaud the good side of Mr. O’Donnell’s book. One 
has to admire his outburst of natural indignation against what he regards, 
only too truly, as a menance to humanity. In consideration of this 
fact the reader will look more leniently on the lack of care which makes 
the author sometimes use a plural verb with a singular noun, or on his 
hasty and sometimes digressive paragraphs, or on his contradictory 
theory of an immaterial body. There will arise, also, the hope that some 
day such a vigorous and honest writer as Mr. O'Donnell will leave the 
nondescript, cocoon-like state of undenominational Christianity, and 
look with still more friendly eyes on the Church that fights all shams, 
including spiritualism, most thoroughly and uncompromisingly, a Church 
which was once the object of the faith of his fathers, 


G. Prerse. 
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Le Livre de Jérémie, traduction et commentaire. Par le P. ALBERT 
ConpaMin, §.J. xlv. +380 pp. 24 frs. nett. Paris: Librairie 
Victor Lecoffre. 


THE reputation which the other volumes of Etudes Bibliques have won 
for themselves guarantees in advance a hearty welcome to the new volume 
by Pére Condamin. The method followed is the same as that of his work 
on Isaias except that in addition we have a valuable introduction, the 
absence of which is a great defect in the latter work. The translation 
is based on a thorough critical examination of the Massoretic text, and 
one may say with pride that for sober discriminating criticism Condamin’s 
translation is a great advance on the works of Dubm and Cornill who 
have been looked upon as occupying a place apart in the criticism of 
Jeremiah. Wherever the translation depart from the Massoretic Text, 
the reader receives due notice by means of a series of signs which mark 
the nature of the change, and full justification is given in the foot-note. 
There is nothing arbitrary about the changes; Condamin’s principle 
evidently is to retain the reading of the Massoretic text unless there are 
good critical grounds for departing from it. Not that every reading mey 
be regarded as certain ; there is the inevitable border-line beyond which 
we have to rely on conjecture. We know that a text is certainly or very 
probably wrong, but have no means of determining the correct text. 
Even here Condamin shows restraint and, as in xv. 12, prefers to give 
up the text as hopeless and leaves a blank. In a word, the text as trans- 
lated may be accepted as the nearest approach to the original which 
criticism has been able to attain. 

The most characteristic part of Condamin’s work, however, is the 
strophic arrangement. The verse is taken as the unit of Hebrew poetry, 
a group of verses forms a strophe ; strophes are usually grouped in pairs 
parallel in structure, with sometimes a third strophe added which 
Condamin calls the strophe alternante. If ‘each strophe develops one 
idea,’ (p. xxxix), it is apparent that the division into strophes forms an 
incalculable aid in the interpretation of a poem. There are so many 
instances in which the system adopted by Condamin arrives at the 
happiest results, that there is every chance that he is on the right track. 
But like all metric systems it is a mistake to apply it too rigorously, 
and there are numerous cases in the present work where exception might 
be taken. In several cases complete symmetry is obtained by trans- 
posing a portion of the text and no one who remembers his treatment. 
of Isaias 5*-%° will deny that it is sometimes justifiable. But the 
growth of the text of Jeremias isso obscure that it is hazardous to set 
down the present arrangement to the work of copyists. If Baruch in 
compiling the prophecies of his master broke up the poem in 14!7-15* by 
the insertion of a passage in prose, he may also have disturbed th 
symmetry elsewhere by inserting a part of a poem out of its place. This 
does not justify us in rearranging the work of Baruch. There is another 
consideration which leads one to suspect that we are not to look for 
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perfect symmetrical arrangement. As is well known the Greek is con- 
siderably shorter than the Hebrew text; now if the arrangement is 
perfect in the Hebrew text, it follows that the Greek which, according 
to many represents an earlier stage in the development of the book, 
had not the same strophic arrangement, and conversely if the text 
represented by the Greek was perfectly symmetrical, the addition of 
other passages which are in the Hebrew disturbed this arrangement. 
Thus while admitting that the main lines of Condamin’s division are 
correct, we cannot have tle same confidence in cases where the two 
texts differ in length, or where he finds it necessary to have recourse to 
transposition of the text. 

At the end of each poem we have a section entitled Critique historique 
et littéraire, in which the author justifies his strophic division and 
discusses problems of authenticity, interpretation, date, etc., which arise. 
The arrangement is very convenient as it enables him to discuss at length 
certain problems which could not be dealt with in a foot-note. On 
the whole, the discussion is characterised by the same sobriety of judg- 
ment which marks his examination of the text; many views hitherto 
fashionable are ruthlessly discarded, and this is especially the case as 
regards the authenticity of the prophecies. A few passages are omitted 
as glosses, a few others about which the evidence is not so conclusive 
are included but marked as of doubtful authenticity ; but in regard 
to all the rest the authorship of Jeremias and Baruch is decisively 
vindicated. It was high time to raise a voice of protest against the 
destructive and arbitrary criticism of Dubm and his followers. 

The only point on which I should like fuller discussion is on the 
difficult problem of the growth of the present book of Jeremias. It is 
true the importance of the question has been exaggerated, but it is by no 
means an ‘ entreprise chimerique.’ It would help to explain, for instance, 
why the same discourse of Jeremias is treated from two points of view 
in chap. vii. and xxvi., or why prose passages have become embedded 
in a poem to which they form a kind of explanation. Condamin suggests 
a solution in p. xxix., but he does not pursue the subject sufficiently far, 
as his investigation stops at the Greek Text. 

The work may be heartily recommended as the most thorough and 
up-to-date commentary available on the prophecies of Jeremias. 


Epwarp J. KIssane. 


Father Wiliam Doyle, S.J. By Atrrep O’Raunttiy, Professor in the 
National University of Ireland. Longmans, Green and Co., 1920. 


Tuis is the biography, or rather in greater part the autobiography, of 
one who may some day be a candidate for canonization. Outsiders 
who did not know him can only form an impression from reading this 
memoir, but I think it may be taken for granted that the impression, 
at least of Irish Catholic readers, will be universally favourable; nor 
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would it be any surprise to be told that many prayers are being offered 
up for the intention that the prima facie evidence of heroic sanctity 
which this volume exhibits may in due time be solemnly confirmed in 
the usual providential way. 

In Father Doyle’s external life there is little of special interest to 
record until, in November, 1915, he received his appointment as Chaplain 
to the 16th Division and, in February, 1916, proceeded to the front. 
From then till his heroic death on August 16th, 1917, he was practically 
all the time with some of the Irish regiments in or near the danger zone. 
The narrative of his experience, as given in this volume, is made up 
almost entirely from his own letters to his father and other friends at 
home, and from entries in his note-books: and it is a thrilling narrative. 
He had several seemingly miraculous escapes before death eventually 
found him. His life as a Chaplain was one of heroic labour, self-sacrifice 
and courage. No wonder he won the whole-hearted affection of his 
men, and the respect and admiration of his fellow officers, and that he 
was recommended for the V.C. by his Commanding Officer, and by his 
Brigadier, and by General Hickie. In reading this sketch of Fr. Doyle’s 
career as a Chaplain (made up, as has been said, almost entirely from 
his own letters and notes) what impresses one most is not his mere 
external activity—wonderful as that was—but the still more wonderful 
spirit of vivid faith and exalted devotion and interior mortification which 
he unceasingly cultivated, and the evidences of which appear with 
unaffected simplicity in what he writes. 

And this brings me to notice the earlier autobiographical matter, to 
the preservation of which contra intentionem scribentis we are indebted 
for a large part of the contents of the volume : Professor O’Rahilly tells 
us in the Preface that, when he undertook to write a brief memoir of 
Fr. Doyle, neither he “nor anyone else suspected the existence of a 
series of spiritual journals and personal records which Fr. Doyle had 
written for his own exclusive use and guidance. Had he died after an 
ordinary illness in his own room he would undoubtediy have completely 
destroyed these intimate papers. It was the chance, the providential 
chance, of his death as a martyr of charity on a far-off Flemish battle- 
field which rescued these notes from the fate he had destined for them. 
They were found among his few belongings in his room in Rathfarnham 
Castle, accompanied by explicit instructions directing that in the event 
of his death they should be burnt unopened. Fortunately his Superior, 
Fr. Brennan, 8.J., and his brother, Fr. C. Doyle, S.J., decided that this 
injunction would be best observed by formally violating a request which 
had been inspired by motives which had ceased to exist.” Accordingly 
“ these intimate self-revelations, which were never intended for any eye 
save the writer’s own,” were handed over to the biographer, and from 
these “‘ the greater, or at least the more valuable, portion of the present 
book had been compiled,” additional materials being furnished from a 
pretty copious correspondence by way of Spiritual Direction, particularly 
to nuns, and from a few published or projected pamphlets dealing with 
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subjects of practical Catholic interest. There is no use in trying to give 
an analysis of this portion of the volume. It must be read to be 
appreciated. But, after reading it, all will agree in the feeling of thank- 
fulness that the intimate papers from which the biographer draws were 
not destroyed, and that the task of selecting and arranging and editing 
them was entrusted to such competent hands. For Professor O’Rahilly 
is no mere compiler ; he gives a reasoned, even a critical, study of his 
subject, and observes a lucid orderliness in handling documentary 
materials. Fr. Doyle deserved, and has found, a good biographer. 


P. J. Toner. 


The Early Papacy. By Aprian Fortescug. Pp. 63. Price (in wrappers) 
2/6 net. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 


Tuis little volume is a reprint of a series of articles that appeared in the 
Tablet towards the end of last year. It is a contribution to the Roman- 
Anglican controversy, and aims at proving, by an appeal to documents 
of the Early Church (prior to the Council of Chalcedon), that the Papal 
claims were admitted as of divine right at a time when, even according 
to Anglicans, the Church of Christ had not yet been rent by faction 
and schism. The book is composed of seven chapters under the following 
heads :— The Appeal to Antiquity,’ ‘The Constitutional Primacy,’ 
“What are the Papal Claims?’ ‘The Pope as Chief,’ ‘The Pope’s 
Jurisdiction,’ ‘Communion with Rome,’ ‘ Papal Infallibility.” The 
author first explains briefly in each chapter the difference of view-point 
and of teaching between Anglican and (Roman) Catholic theologians, 
and then quotes in English the patristic texts (with references) bearing 
on the question. Comment on the texts quoted is reduced to a minimum, 
while the texts themselves are mostly those with which the student is 
familiar from the Tractatus De Ecclesia. While this little work cannot 
be said to contain much that is new in the controversy about Papal 
claims, it has the merit of putting very succinctly the chief question at 
issue between the Anglican and Catholic Churches, and of providing 
for the reader in a convenient form all the early patristic texts bearing 
thereon, together with a great number of references that will be found 
useful by anyone who desires to make a closer study of the question. 
W. Moray. 


A Christian Social Crusade. Published by The Catholic Social Guild, 
Oxford. Pp. 75. Price (in wrapper), 1/— net. 


A Christian Social Crusade, which is a reprint of the Catholic Social 
Year Book for 1918, aims at reproducing in a Catholic setting the 
substance of the ‘Statement’ drawn up a couple of years ago by the 
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Interdenominational Conference of Social Service Unions. It is divided 
into ten short chapters which deal respectively with Christianity and 
social action, the basis of Christian social reform, the living wage, 
housing, employment and the economic system, rest and recreation, 
marriage, education, duties, the family and the State. Each chapter 
is divided into three sections under the heads ‘ principles,’ ‘ evils’ and 
“remedies.” The first section contains a statement of the principles 
which ought, from a Christian point of view, to govern the matter under 
discussion. In the light of these principles the present social system 
shows certain defects. These are the ‘evils.’ In the third section certain 
remedies are proposed in broad outline. As an elementary text-book 
for social study, especially in young men’s clubs, this little volume 
should prove very useful. 


W. Moran. 


ey 


The Acts of the Apostles, with a practical critical commentary for Priests 
and Students. By Rev. Cuartes J. CALLan, O.P. xvi. +205 pp. 
10/6 nett. London: Herder. 


THE sub-title indicates fairly clearly the exact scope of Father Callan’s 
latest work. Asin The Four Gospels the aim is to give a ‘ clear, brief, 
and yet, for all practical purposes, a sufficiently thorough, exposition 
ot the meaning of the sacred text, together with an explanation of the 
p’incipal difficulties found therein.’ (p. v.). Everything in the book 
is subordinated to this practical aim. Mere erudition has to be sacrificed 
to utility, while explanation is reduced to the minimum necessary to 
bring out clearly the meaning of the text. The notes, as a rule, follow 
traditional Catholic lines, and follow verse by verse the text of the Douay 
version which is printed at the top of the page. Naturally in a work of 
this kind there is always room for difference of opinion. One might 
desire fuller information on one point, or prefer a different solution of 
another. This is largely a question of taste; and too much must not 
be demanded when the author expressly limits his scope. But bearing 
this in mind, Father Callan is to be congratulated on producing a 
thoroughly clear, simple, and readable commentary sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the busy missionary priest. Having said so much 
I may be permitted to refer to some of the points on which more light 
is desirable or in regard to which another view would seem to deserve 
more consideration. 

It would be well to have a chronological note at the end of Chapter 
XII. co-ordinating the data supplied by Acts. Fr. Callan gives 43 as 
the date of the Alms-visit, whereas he states elsewhere that the famine 
took place in 45; a note is necessary to make it clear that the events of 
Chapter XII, including the death of Herod, had preceded the Alms- 
visit. Fr. Callan hardly does justice to the North Galatian theory 
{p 119). However, one has no right to question his preference for the 
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other, seeing that it is apparently the more common view at the present 
day ; but the map on p. 90 is evidently the work of one who favoured 
the former opinion. This inzonsistency may be a source of confusion. 
lt is hard to follow the author in his solution of the difficulty in vii. 16, 
where Stephen is reported to state that, Abraham bought the field at 
Sichem (in Genesis, Jacob bought the field). The old-fashioned system 
of reconciliation approved by the author is that Abraham must have 
purchased the field, and Jacob repurchased it, though we have no account 
of the former transaction. How does this accord with v. 5, which says 
that Abraham himself would have no inheritance in Canaan— no, not 
the pace of a foot’? The explanation given of the ‘ Unknown God’ 
p. 152, is not strictly accurate, nor is it true to say that Paul started 
by telling the Athenians that they were “too superstitious.” The 
word means ‘ religious’ or ‘ God-fearing,’ and Paul uses the word in a 
good sense. I noticed a number of misprints, the most important being 
in p. 145 where several lines are repeated, and p. 156 where two lines 
are displaced. 

While drawing attention to these points I wish to repeat that, for 
the most part, there is room for legitimate difference of opinion, and such 
defects as are pointed out may be easily remedied when, as we hope, 
the book reaches a second edition. 

Kpwarp J. Kissane. 


Conferences for. Married Women. By Rev. ReyNotp Kueunen. Pp. 
217. Price 10/— net. New York: Wagner; London: Herder. 


THis is @ companion volume to Conferences for Boys, Conferences for 
Young Women, and Conferences for Men by the same author. Conferences 
for Mothers would be a more appropriate title for the volume under 
review than the title it actually bears. The immediate duties suggested 
by the latter are not even touched on, while on the other hand the 
author discusses every aspect of a Catholic mother’s duties towards 
her children. The book opens with some thoughtful chapters on pre- 
natal training. The influence of the expectant mother’s conduct on 
the character of her child is specially emphasised—perhaps a trifle too 
much. The author goes on to discuss in turn the duties of a mother 
to her children at different periods, during infancy, childhood and 
adolescence, till finally they are married and settled for themselves. 
Nursing, physical traiming, cleanliness, hygiene, order, correction and 
punishment, spiritual training—every aspect of a mother’s duty is 
discussed in a free and easy style that carries the reader along almost 
unconsciously. As the author is a man who evidently knows the ways 
of the world, his conferences contain many excellent practical hints 
as well as moral and speculative principles. This volume should prove 
most interesting as well as instructive to Catholic mothers and young 
married women. Directors of women’s sodalities will find in it many 
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useful suggestions for talks and instructions to their congregations, 
The book is excellently turned out and strongly bound. We recommend 
it unreservedly. 

W. Moray. 


Sacerdotal Safeguards. By A. B. O’Nem1, C.S.C. Second edition. 
University Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A.; London, B- 
Herder. 68 Great Russell Street. Pp. 304. Price $1.25. 


We congratulate the author on his book having reached the second 
edition. It is not difficult to see the reason of its popularity. It is 
brightly written. The work does not follow any systematic method of 
treatment. Neither does conversation ; neither does natural thought. 
Concentration involves a painful fight against the perpetually digressive 
habit of the human mind, a habit which is given by nature for the useful 
purpose of awareness of our surroundings, and which prevents people 
from being run over by motor-cars. Accordingly the way in which 
this book fiits from one useful subject to another is natural and pleasurable. 
And there is sandwiched in its pages instruction on a great variety of 
topics of priestly interest, such as club-nights, the social question, English 
style, brotherly charity, housekeepers, rubrics. 
G. Prerse. 


The Irish Wars: A Military History from the Norse Invasions to 1798. 
By J. J. O'Connent, M.A. Dublin: Martin Lester. Price 5/-. 


THE author of this volume is a well-known student of the subject he 
treats of in the twelve chapters comprised in its one hundred and forty 
pages. We remember a course of lectures in which he discussed, from 
the point of view of strategy alone, some of the great battles of Irish 
history. The prefatory chapter is an account of the “ Military Topo- 
graphy of Ireland,” setting forth how the configuration of the country 
was likely to affect its wars in all past ages. This is followed by a study 
of Norse and Norman warfare, and chapters are devoted to the 
campaigns of Edward Bruce and Art MacMurrogh Kavanagh. The 
introduction of gunpowder in the late fifteenth century antiquated 
many of the defensive methods of the Irish, and forced the latter to train 
their soldiers to the use of firearms as extensively as they could. The 
advantage which the English had in this respect accounts for the success 
of, for example, the campaigns of Lord Leonard Grey, 1536-8. This 
book will surely be an engrossing study for the “ comrades” to whom 
Mr O'Connell has dedicated it. It is a pity that sufficient care has not 
been bestowed on the reading of the proofs. For example 1570 (page 
74) should obviously be 1507, while 1594 at page 86 is misprinted 1549. 
We notice. too, that the author has followed the beaten track in regard 
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to some events connected with Earl Hugh O’Neill’s wars. This is 
particularly the case in regard to the proceedings of the years 1594-5, 
O’Clery, the Four Masters, and O'Sullivan all state that Enniskillen 
surrendered to the Irish immediately after the battle on the Arney 
River, August 7th-17th. (By the way, our volume wrongly puts the 
engagement “at a ford on the Erne,” page 89). This can be shown 
to be erroneous from the contemporary English papers. The siege of 
Enniskillen commenced on May 17 (C.S.P. 251). Captain George 
Bingham, not the “ Lord President of Connaught,” as Mr O’Connell 
says, was detailed to assist Sir Henry Duke on July 22 (259), and the 
English force was defeated at Drumaine Bridge on the Arney River on 
August 7 (262). Sir Richard Bingham, Governor of Connaught, was coming 
up in aid, having left Dublin on the 6th (Carew Papers 221), but he was 
late for the fight. He returned to Dublin, and the new Lord Deputy, 
Sir William Russell, set out for Enniskillen, via Athlone and Boyle, on 
the 19th. On the 30th he entered the castle “ without any let,” as he 
tells us in his journal (ibid. 222). Enniskillen did not fall into Irish hands 
till the early months of 1595. 

I hope to show elsewhere that, since the day John Mitchel copied 
O'Sullivan in reference to the events of 1595, the battles of that year 
are in confusion with successive writers. Suffice it to say here that 
Clontibret was O’Neill’s first notable engagement, that it was fought 
in May, that Sir Henry Bagenal was defeated there, and that it was 
there Segrave was slain. The contemporary papers prove all these 
points to demonstration, and subsequent writers, the earliest of whom, 
O’Clery, penned his accounts several years afterwards, cannot be cited 
in contradiction of simple matters of statement such as those we here 
refer to. 


Pavi Wa.sn. 


Credo, A Short Exposition of Catholic Belief. By Ricur Rev. A. Le 
Roy. Translated from the French by E. Leahy. Pp. 296. Price 
7/- net. New York: Pustet; London: Herder. 


WHEN an author traverses the whole field of Catholic belief, including 
faith, morals and the means of sanctification, in the space of 290 pages, 
he cannot be expected to treat his subjects very exhaustively. The 
present volume is a kind of advanced catechism, differing from other 
catechisms in that it does not follow the method of question and answer, 
but is written in an easy continuous style. It is a volume for the busy 
Catholic layman. ‘The author avoids all kinds of learned discussions, 
and confines himself to a popular explanation, illustrated by frequent 
and appropriate examples, of all that the ordinary Christian might be 
expected to know about his religion. The work is suitably divided into 
short chapters, and is completed by a useful index. There are just a 
few points, for instance contrition, which we should like to see treated 
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a little more fully ; otherwise the treatment of the various questions 
touched on is very evenly balanced. The Rev. George O'Neill, 8.J., 
in a foreword to the English version, hits off the merits of the work when 
he says :—‘‘It is a brief, pointed, business-like, but by no means 
heartless, setting forth of the entire field of Catholic Christian belief ; 
a treatment of theological problems and practical duties in a form well 
circulated to meet the wants and appeal to the judgment of the busy 
man or woman of the world as we know it.” 
W. Moray. 


In an Indian Abbey. Some Plain Talking on Theology. By Joseru 
RickxabBy, §.J. Burns and Oates, Ltd., 28 Orchard Street, London, 
W.1. Pp. 150. Price 6/6 net. 


To a jaded theologian, who was heard all ‘about it and about’ and 
longed for a literary exposition of conclusions deduced by ‘rule and 
line,’ we can recommend no better reading than this little book by Fr. 
Rickaby. 

We may perhaps be accused of partiality. Some of the writer’s previous 
essays—and not by any means the least suggestive—have appeared in 
our columns. In their regard we plead guilty to an attenuated god- 
parentship. But the ten ‘ Conversations ’ recorded in the present volume 
stand on their own merits. They are supposed to take place in a mythical 
{Indian Abbey, an institution altogether sui generis, some time about the 
middle of the twenty-first century. And they deal, respectively, with 
*“Megalomania ’—a useful antidote to the feeling of our own litileness 
faced with the vastness of nature and the ‘long, long time’ the 
world has lasted: ‘Tllogical Postulates’—a destructive, but good- 
humoured, criticism of the pragmatist position: ‘Creation and Its 
Alternative, Pantheism ’—showing that there is something analogous 
to creation in the workings of the human mind and in the common 
experiences of every-day life: ‘The Obscurity of Faith ’—inoluding a 
beautiful passage on the psychological experiences of those for whom 
faith is a continual effort (pp. 55-6): ‘ Faith Fed by Prayer’: ‘ Original 
Sin ’—containing another splendid statement, on St. Augustine’s 
slightly one-sided view and the need of modifying it to soften the harsh- 
ness of present-day pessimism (p. 82): ‘ The Love of God’: ‘ Matrimony ’ 
—its symbolism especially: ‘Historical Scandals ’—including St. 
Augustine’s views in verse, and Pope Adrian VI.’s judgment on his 
predecessors: ‘Omnipotence, No Arbitrary Rule ’—a new view of the 
old and puzzling problem of evil in the world. All this brings us further 
afield than anything the QuartTEeRLY ever published from the pen of the 
gifted writer. And it leaves us free to state our views as impartial, 
unprejudiced, outsiders. 

And our views are favourable. What we admire most is his complete 
realization of the fact that man and the earth he crawls on are only 
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infinitesimal specks in the scheme of creation. He is not one of those 
who think their parish or village the centre of creation : and, we suspect, 
he would have little to say to the genius, spoken of by Luther, who— 
having gone a mile on the way from Erfurt to Nuremberg—asked his 
companion to ‘ give up the journey and go back, since the world is so 
vast.’ He knows the secrets of astronomy: he realizes that, even on 
this small planet that is only one of those revolving round’a single star 
of the many in the firmament, the Christian religion came very late, 
and has done only a part of what it might have: he is even prepared for 
the possible rejection of his views by the highest court that guides man- 
kind. But, in spite of all—and relying on the part that ‘ hypotheses ’ 
have played in physical, as they ought in theological, science—he holds 
to the central truth of man’s dignity, re-asserts in simple and forceful 
words the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, and gives us new 
strength to face what (as he reminds us) Newman termed the ‘ adamantine 
rocks which base the throne of the Everlasting.’ 

Plato is gone—and Augustine and Thomas and Addison. But they 
have a successor in this twentieth century of ours. And we hope the 
men of our day will appreciate the book he offers them. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 


Cursus Tkeologiens Oniensis: Tractatus De Gratia Christi. |AUCTORE 
Biazio Breraza, §.J., in Collegio Maximo Oniensis 8. Theol. 
Professore. Hermands, Bilboa, 1916. 


Our notice of this book is somewhat belated owing to war and post- 
war conditions. It is the only volume of the dogmatic Cursus Oniensis 
I have seen, and IJ am sorry to be obliged to say that I cannot congratulate 
the author as unreservedly as one of our reviewers was able to do in the 
case of a little volume of Moral Theology recently produced from the 
same school. This volume runs to xxiv. +896 large octavo pages : 
so it is no mere compendium. And it is written in a smoothly flowing 
Latin that is pleasant to read. But when we come to examine its 
scientific value we find it lacking in many of the merits we should look 
for in a really good modern treatise De Gratia. 

It shares in the common fault of most of the treatises on Grace which 
have issued either from the Jesuit or the Dominican school ever since 
their famous quarrel; that is to say, relatively too much attention is 
given not. merely to the broad issues of the dispute but to tedious 
minutiz, while controversial pre-occupations betray themselves even 
in the framing of elementary definitions, and tend throughout to over- 
shadow the interests of independent objective study. This, of course, 
is to some extent inevitable so long as writers of either school are 
antecedently bound, and trained under obedience, to defend their own 
side. But it is open to question whether such a regulation is any longer 
useful, It certainly does not make for progress in the Science of 
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Theology, while the prudential reasons that originally justified it would 
seem to have lost most of their weight. 

By way of illustration, in regard to definitions, 1 might refer to the 
large use made by Fr. Beraza of the expression ‘ non-vital ” in opposition 
to the Thomist theory as to the nature of elevating grace. This expression 
in this connection seems to possess a meaning and value, theologically, 
somewhat similar to that of ‘‘ the Ulster question,” politically. Whether 
one tries to analyse the informing and elevating “something,” for 
which Thomists contend, in terms of “ quality” or of “ motion,” the 
thing itself must be as vital as the faculty which it informs and elevates, 
and I notice that Fr. Beraza recognises this, later on in his book, where 
he deals with Sanctifying grace and the infused virtues. 

There are two other defects in this volume to which a passing reference 
may be made. One is the author’s incomplete recoguition of the claims 
of historical objectivity. Why, for example, try to perpetuate the mis- 
leading historical outlook, from which Jansenism derived most of its 
strength, and according to which one would be bound to maintain, 
virtually, that St. Augustine did not mean what he said on several 
points, and that his opinion, instead of the definition of the Church, 
was doctrinally decisive? And the same is true of other individual 
authorities, including St. Thomas, who was the greatest of them all. 
A great many pages in Fr. Beraza’s book might have been profitably 
omitted if he had understood the need of eliminating the defect to which 
I refer. 

The other defect to be noticed is partly bound up with the preceding, 
viz., the interminable use of the syllogistic method, even when there is 
question of determining, not merely abstract principles, but concrete 
facts and conditions. As if one could argue facts and conditions out of 
existence. 

And now having said so much by way of blame, I would like to add 
to what I have already said by way of praise. Subject to the qualifica- 
tions implied in what I have said, Fr. Beraza’s treatise is very good. 
It is only because I expected an even better work from the Collegium 
Oniense that I take the liberty of finding some faults. 

P. J. Toner. 
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Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. | 


1. 
HONORARIA HELD BY PARISH-PRIESTS, MASSES SAID BY 
CURATES. 


[ Dated 10th January, published 1st March, 1920. Cf. Canons 827 and 840.) 


Canon 827 of the Code forbids, in connection with Mass honoraria, 
any procedure that has even the ‘ appearance ’ of trading or trafficking. 
Some of the commentators have drawn the conclusion that the new 
law is even more strict than the Ut debita of 1904. The document quoted 
below, while duly recognizing this view and its consequences, supplies 
a necessary corrective. 

In the archdiocese of Montevideo, and in two suffragan dioceses, the 
curates say Mass for the intention of the parish priest. They are supplied 
by him with board, lodgings and a fixed sum per month—one half of 
the amount, some say, being a monthly salary, the other half a substitute 
for the Mass honoraria received by the parish priest. The remuneration, 
the Apostolic Administrator states, is quite sufficient—though the 
custom leaves the curates no choice, and complaints have been made 
‘m that account. He was troubled, though, by canon 840), §1, which 
orders a transference of the full honoraria: and a diocesan statute was 
passed last year, binding the parish priest to pay half the amount each 
month, and the diocesan honorarium each day—the result being that 
the curates will get the same amount as before, but by a different 
method. He inquires whether the system may be allowed to continue. 

Cases of the kind have arisen before. In reply to a third query, for 
instance, submitted from the diocese of Trier (llth May, 1888), the 
Council sanctioned an agreement, express or tacit, between parish 
priests and curates, by which ‘the former were to have the proceeds 
of the richer foundations, the latter the stipend fixed by the Ordinary.’ 
To a first query sent from the diocese of Breda the Council replied in 
similar terms (25th February, 1895): and, to a third, the answer on 
the same date was that a custom might be maintained by which ‘the 
curates were to say practically all Masses for the intention of the parish 
priest—the latter supplying maintenance and service, the former 
receiving a fixed pension from the church funds.’ 

In harmony with these replies, and for the reasons underlying them, 
the Council has no difficulty in sustaining the Montevideo custom: but 
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it expresses its preference for the method suggested by the diocesan 
Statute. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILIT. 


THE Canons cirep. No TRAFFICKING IN THE CASE: THE MeTHOD 
ALREADY SANCTIONED IN RELIGIous OrpERS.—Canon 827 iubet ut a 
stipe missarum quaelibet etiam species negotiationis vel mercaturae 
omnino arceatur.—Ex can. autem 840 § 1, qui missarum stipes manuales 
ad alios transmittit, debet acceptas integre transmittere, nisi oblator 
expresse permittat aliquid retinere. 

Porro, in casu, nulla species negotiationis aut mercaturae adesse 
cernitur. Nulla negotiatio: non enim studiosa collectio eleemosynarum 
fit cum intentione eas distribuendi inter sacerdotes qui minore stipendio 
contenti sint. Nulla mercatura: non enim tentatur commutatio stipen- 
diorum pro libris vel aliis mercibus aut associationibus (ut vocant) cum 
diariis ; sed habetur tantum collectiva stipendiorum missarum, quae de 
iure vicariorum essent, tamquam breviore manu facta attributio paro- 
cho, qui, pro minus certa summa, certam eamque convenientem in sala- 
rium menstruum assignat. Sane modus iste agendi in nullam repre- 
hensionem incurrit in locis ubi menstruae eleemosynae 25 pesos vix 
attingunt. Quid tamen in locis ubi talia dari consueverunt stipendia, 
quae 25 pesos notabiliter superent? Namque priora 25 pesos a paro- 
chis solvi solita, tamquam salarium fixum debita videntur. Quo itaque 
titulo parochi excessum stipendiorum sibi retinebunt ? Verum ex litteris 
ipsius Administratoris Apostolici novimus, praeter summam pecuniae 
stabilem, etiam habitationem et victum a parochis praeberi. Excessus 
itaque stipendiorum tamquam modica compensatio alimentorum consi- 
derari potest. Sed si ita res se habent, casus parochorum et vicariorum 
comparari potest cum probatissimo usu religiosorum. Hi, quia in pro- 
fessione religiosa omnes fructus industriae abdicarunt (can. 580, § 2), 
missas celebrant ad intentionem Superiorum, qui omnia stipendia acci- 
piunt pro communitate: haec autem decenti religiosorum sustentationi 
prospicere debet. Vicarii, non omnes quidem fructus, sed missarum sti- 
pendia cedunt parochis, qui eorum sustentationi abundanter consulunt. 

COMMENTS ON THE TRIER AND Brepa Cases.—Age porro: responsa 
ad 3 in Treviren, et ad 1 in Bredan, solvunt casum difficiliorem, quia 
ibi pars stipendii retinebatur ; decreta autem, propter maius periculum 
abusionum, magis expresse prohibent ne pars stipendii retineatur quam 
totum. Cf. responsa H. §. C. 1625; 23 dec. 1697; Bullam Quanta cura, 
Benedicti XIV., 30 iun. 1741, et ipsum can. 840, § 1. 

In Bredan, autem, responsum ad 3, casum nostro omnino similem 
contemplatur. Ratio autem responsi istius haec a 8. C. Secretario 
dabatur, quia decretum Ut debita 11 maii 1904, hoc unum vetat, ne ope 
stipendiorum commercium quodpiam exerceatur, pactionem autem 
propositam in nullius commercii subsidium vergere. 

THe PRECEDENTS APPLIED IN ACCORDANCE WITH CANON 6. THE 
New Law Less Stricr. THE CURATES REALLY HAD A CHOICE.—Novimus 
G 
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autem, ex ¢. 6, nn. 2° et 3°, in partibus quae cum iure veteri congruunt, 
canones ex lure antiquo et receptis interpretationibus aestimandos esse : 
canones porro 827 et 840, § 2, cum iure superiore congruunt. Immo 
etiam minus severe sonant quam deer. Ut debita, quo vigente, responsum 
in Bredan. datum est. Etenim, in decreto Ut debita, n. 9, eleemosynae 
missarum in alias res commutari aut imminui stricte prohibebantur, 
dum ce. &27 et 840 volunt tantum ut omnis etiam species negotiationis 
aut mercaturae absit et integra missarum stipendia transmittantur. 

Scrupulus autem quem idem Administrator Apostolicus manifestat, 
sitne satis spontaneus et liber vicariorum consensus, facile removetur : 
liber est consensus, quatenus officium vicarii libere acceperint, cum 
congrua retributione, cuius forma, consuetudine definita, ab ipsis non 
ignorabatur ; nulla autem praesens lex spontaneum consensum in huius- 
modi pactionem postulat. Ceterum, in Bredan. similis consuetudinis 
necessitas vicarios premebat. 

ALLOWANCE MADE FOR THE OTHER View.—Unum tamen observandum 
superest. Oblator pinguioris stipendii hac etiam spe ad liberalitatem 
moveri videtur obtinendi, ex grato animo sacerdotis, celebrationem 
ferventiorem et, fortasse, etiam superadditas preces. Spes ista autem 
supradicta pactione tollitur. Nec praeterea spernendum est quod a 
nonnullis (cfr. Monitore eccles, 1919, pag. 92, n. 18) circa can. 827 
observatum est, in eo videlicet non solum omne genus negotiationis et 
mercaturae prohiberi circa stipendium missarum, sed etiam inculcari 
ut quaelibet vel apparentia aut suspicio rei sollicite amoveatur, prout 
insinuat in canone verbum illud etiam, ibi: “A stipe Missarum quae- 
“libet etiam species negotiationis vel mercaturae omnino arceatur.” 
Quare praeferenda sane videtur supra relata ordinatio ab ipso adminis- 
tratore facta anno 1918, in parochorum congregatione ; idque eo magis 
quod vicariis gratior erit. 

THe Decision.—Die 10 ianuarii 1920, 8. Congregatio Conceilii, in 
plenariis Emorum ac Rmorum Patrum comitiis, rescribendum super 
relatis precibus censuit: Propositam consuetudinem remunerandi coad- 
iutores vicarios tolerari posse. Et ad mentem. Mens autem est, quod 
“ Administrator Apostolicus operam navet ut in praxi ponatur statutum 
“ dioecesanum vi cuius ‘ parochi cooperatoribus suis mercedem solvant 
““*25 ponderum, adiecto quotidie missae stipendio integro iuxta taxam, 
“ita ut honorarium menstruum summae 50 ponderum coaequetur.’ ” 


II. 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
! Dated 22rd April, published 1st May, 1920.) 


The decree will appeal especially to Biblical students, but has an 
interest for everyone engaged in theological work—and indeed for all 
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Catholics and Christians Remarks on the articles condemned will be 
found in Notes 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 8. OFFICII. 

Quaesitum est ab hac Suprema Congregatione Sancti Officii: 
“Utrum doctrina circa authentiam mosaicam Pentateuci, nuper ex- 
“ posita in opere: Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi catholique, an. 
“1919, fase. XV., sub titulo: Moise et Josué; nec non in Revue du 
“ Clergé francais, XCIX (1° sept. 1919), pag. 321-343, sub titulo: Moise 
“et le Pentateuque, tuto tradi possit.” 

Et in generali consessu habito feria iv., die 21 aprilis 1920, Emi ac 
Rmi Domini Cardinales in rebus fidei et morum Inquisitores Generales, 
praehabito DD. Consultorum voto, respondendum decreverunt : Negative, 


Ii. 
RELIGIOUS AND MILITARY SERVICE. 
[ Dated 30th Nevember, 1919: published 1st March, 1920.] 


The latest decision on a matter that has given serious trouble during 
the last six years. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE RELIGIOSIS. 


S. Congregationi de Religiosis propositum fuit sequens dubium circa 
declarationem quoad Decretwin Jnter reliquas, datam sub die 15 iulii 
1919, videlicet : 

“Utrum in Congregaticnibus seu Institutis Religiosis, in quibus ex 
“ Constitutionum praescripto post Novitiatum vota annualia emittuntur, 
“alumni servitio militari adstricti, absoluto Novitiatu, admitti valeant 
“ad professiones annuales.” 

S. Congregatio, re mature perpensa, respondendum censuit : 

* Affirmative: ita tamen ut vota annualia cessent si Religiosi ad 
“servitium militare vocentur, et eo die quo militiae effective adscripti 
“et disciplinae militari subiecti evadant.” 


IV. 
AMPLIFICATION OF CANON 198. 
[Dated 8th December, 1919, published 1st April, 1920, C/. Canons 198, 
309, 366-71.] 


Vicars and Prefects Apostolic, unlike Bishops and Abbots or Prelates 
with separate territories, are not allowed by the Code (198) to appoint 
Vicars General : though they may appoint a delegate or Pro- Vicar (309). 

This latter concession has been found insufficient. So the Propaganda 
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has granted the Vicars and Prefects Apostolic power to appoint a Vicar- 
Delegate—who will be governed by the same regulations, and share the 
same powers, as a Vicar General. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE PROPAGANDA FIDE. 


Cum opportunum videatur Superiores Missionum auctoritate pollere 
sibi deligendi aliquem vicarium, qui practice eadem gaudeat iurisdic- 
tione quam ius canonicum Vicariis Generalibus tribuit, non exclusa 
habituali potestate exsecutioni mandandi rescripta pontificia atque 
utendi iisdem peculiaribus facultatibus quas haec 8. C. Ordinariis 
locorum communicat, 8S. D. N. Benedictus divina Prov. PP. XV., 
in audientia habita ab infrascripto Cardinali Praefecto 8. C. de Propa- 
ganda Fide, die 6 novembris anni 1919, haec in bonum Missionum sua 
benignitate concessit : I. Sanavit nullitatem actuum iurisdictionis posi- 
torum ab illis missionariis qui forsan ut vere Vicarios Generales se 
gesserunt. IJ. Elargitus est Ordinariis Missionum potestatem nominandi 
Vicarium Delegatum, si eo indigeant, cui practice concessa sit omnis 
iurisdictio in spiritualibus et temporalibus, qua ex Codice I. C. uti potest 
Vicarius Generalis in dioecesi. 

Ex hac concessione, omnibus Superioribus Missionum facta, nunc 
tu poteris Vicarium Delegatum nominare, qui gaudeat omnibus facul- 
tatibus Vicario Generali tributis, ad normam can. 368, § 1°, 2°. 

De numero autem et de officio Vicariorum Delegatorum in una- 
quaque Missione eadem valeant quae de Vicario Generali in Codice I. C. 
statuta sunt (can. 366 et seq.). 


V. 
THE THREE MASSES ON NOVEMBER 2np AND CHRISTMAS 
DAY. 


[Dded 26th January, published 1st April, 1920.} 


An important concession. The conditions are indicated under which 
a priest is allowed to say, 1°, the same Requiem Mass three times on 
November 2nd, 2°, the same Votive Mass three times on Christmas Day. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM. 

A Sacra Rituum Congregatione sequentium dubiorum solutio expo- 
stulata est ; nimirum : 

1. “An Sacerdos, qui ob debilitatem visus aliamve iustam causam 
‘ex Indulto Sedis Apostolicae celebrat aliquam ex Missis votivis aut 
“Missam quotidianam Defunctorum, possit in die Commemorationis 
“Omnium Fidelium Defunctorum ter Sacrum facere, eamdem Defunc- 
“torum Missam quotidianam repetendo ? ” 

2. “An idem Sacerdos, qui pariter ex Apostolicae Sedis Indulto 
““Missam Deiparae votivam aut aliam votivam celebrat, valeat in poste- 
“rum die Nativitatis Domini eamdem prorsus Missam ter dicere ? ” 


‘ 
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Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, audito specialis Commissionis suffragio 
omnibus perpensis, rescribendum censuit . 

“ Affirmative ad utramque quaestionem facto v2rbo cum Sanctissimo ; 
* de cetero rite servatis tum Constitutione Apostolica Ineruentum 
‘altaris Sacrificitum, 10 augusti 1915, tum Rubricis ac Decretis dies 
*“* Nativitatis Domini et Commemorationis Omnium Fidelium Defunc- 
“torum respicientibus.” 


. 


Vi. 
THE POPE ON PEACE. 
[Dated 23rd May, published 1st June, 1920.] 


The latest Papal Encyclical has aroused world-wide interest: but, 
though it expresses the thoughts that every Christian ought to share, 
it has not been accorded everywhere the welcome it might claim from 
the men who fought for liberty and justice. 

Peace, he says, has begun to dawn upon the world. But, though 
the conflict has ceased, the old hostility and bitterness still remains : 
and treaties, signed and sealed though they be in long and laborious 
conferences, can produce no lasting peace till hatred has been Jaid to 
rest. While the war lasted, he strove to bring it to an end and, in the 
Meantime, to mitigate its horrors. Now that ‘a kind of peace has come 
at last,’ the same spirit urges him to address words of love and charity 
to his own children and to all mankind. 

If hatred is not laid aside, the results will be disastrous, not merely 
to civil progress, but still more to Christian life—whose gospel is the 
“gospel of peace ’: 

Nec sane est cur multis demonstremus generis humani societatem 
maximis afiectum iri detrimentis si, pace conventa, obscurae tamen 
gentium inter gentes inimicitiae simultatesque perseverarent. Mittimus 
damna earum rerum omnium, quibus civilis vitae progressio alitur et 
promovetur, ut mercaturis, ut opificiis, ut artibus, ut litteris, quae 
quidem communi populorum consuetudine ac tranquillitate vigent. 
At, quod maius est, gravissimum vulnus acceptura esset christianae 
vitae ratio ac forma, cuius vis omnis in caritate consistit, cum ipsa 
christianae legis praedicatio Evingelium pacis appelletur.' 

For charity was the virtue specially inculcated by Christ as the mark 
of His followers. It was adopted by them as such, and softened the 
relations of warring peoples in those early days. And the reasons urged 
in its favour involve equally a forgiveness of injuries suffered. It was 
so with Christ in life and death: it was so with His Apostles. If the 
command was hard, His grace and example removed all difficulties. As 
Christ’s vicar the Pope follows that example, and forgives from his heart 
the men who attacked and reviled his efforts in the past. And he asks 


\ Eph., VL, 18. 
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all Christians to do the same in regard to the trials and tortures suffered 
in the last six years. 

But our religion demands even more. We must not only love our 
enemies: we must help them. In the words of St. John, our love must 
be ‘ not in word, nor in tongue, but in deed, and in truth.’ And never 
was the demand greater than now—never a time that bore more eloquent 
testimony to war’s atrocities : 

Numquam vero amplius “dilatanda spatia charitatis” visa sunt, 
quam hisce ipsis diebus, in summis nempe angustiis quibus premimur 
omnes ac laboramus: neque alias fortasse unquam hominum generi 
tam opus fuit, quam hodie communis beneficentia, quae a sincero 
aliorum amore nascatur plenaque sit devotionis et alacritatis. Etenim 
si circumspiciamus quacumque pervagatus est bellicus furor, immensi 
terrarum tractus obiiciuntur ubi solitudo et vastitas, ubi inculta et 
relicta omnia ; redactae usque eo plebes ut victu vestitu tectisque ipsis 
careant ; viduae orphanique innumerabiles, qui cuiuslibet opis indigent ; 
incredibilis multitudo debilium, infantium potissimum ac puerorum, 
in affectis corporibus testantium belli huius atrocitatem. 

The parable of the good Samaritan occurs to the mind: and the 
work undertaken by him is now undertaken by the Church—the true 
Mother of Christians, that, as St. Augustine put it, has a cure for every 
disease wherewith the souls of men sicken for their sins, and that treats 
all classes as their corporal and mental needs demand. The Pope, 
therefore, exhorts the Bishops to do their part in allaying the bitterness 
resulting from the war: they are to admonish their priests to give good 
example in the same direction. And writers, whether of books, com- 
mentaries or newspapers, are to abstain, not merely from baseless 
accusations, but from every harsh or violent word that would irritate 
the wounds that still tell too plainly of the recent conflict. 

What is true of individuals is true of nations. They, too, must be 
drawn together—as, indeed, not merely the principles of charity but the 
dictates of mutual need and benevolence suggest. And, since the 
meetings of kings and Heads of States conduce very strongly to that end, 
the Pope withdraws the restrictions that used to affect Catholic rulers 
when visiting Rome—without prejudice, however, to the rights of which 
the Head of the Church has been despoiled : 

Quoniam vero hance excultarum gentium concordiam tuetur multumque 
promovet ea, quae hodie increbruit, consuetudo ut ad maiora negotia 
expedienta inter se visitent conveniantque civitatum gubernatores ac 
principes, Nos, omnia reputantes et mutata rerum adiuncta et magnas 
communium temporum inclinationes, eiusdem concordiae adiuvandae 
causa, ne ab eo quidem consilio alieni essemus aliquid remittendi de 
illarum severitate conditionum, quas, ob eversum Apostolicae Sedis 
civilem principatum, iure Decessores Nostri statuerunt, ut catholicorum 
principum solemniores ad Urbem adventus cohiberent. Apertissime 
autem profitemur hance Nostrae rationis indulgentiam, quam 
humanae societatis gravissima praeter modum tempora suadere atque 
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adeo postulare videntur, nequaquam interpretandam esse tanquam 
Apostolicae Sedis abdicationem tacitam iurium sanctissimorum, quasi 
in praesenti, quo utitur, abnormi statu ea tandem acquieverit. Quin 
potius hanc ipsam Nos occasionem nacti “ quas Decessores Nostri pluries 
“expostulationes fecerunt, non quidem humanis rationibus, sed officii 
“sanctitate adducti, ut videlicet iura ac dignitatem Apostolicae Sedis 
“ defenderent, easdem Nos iisdem de causis hic renovamus,” denuo 
graviusque postulantes ut, pace inter gentes composita, etiam “ Ecclesiae 
““Caput in hac desinat absona conditiorte versari, quae ipsi tranquilli- 
“tati populorum, non uno nomine, vehementer nocet.” 

He recommends an ‘association’ or ‘ quasi-family’ of nations, that 
will guarantee the freedom of each and secure order in human society. 
And, as an impelling motive towards that end, he mentions the need, 
felt by all, of ending or lessening the military armaments that the 
nations can no longer support, so that wars may cease or be rendered 
almost impossible, and every people be guaranteed the integrity of its 
own territory and freedom within its boundaries : 

Ita igitur restitutis rebus, iustitiae et caritatis ordine revocato, re- 
conciliatisque inter se populis, optandum sane est, Venerabiles Fratres, 
cunctas civitates, quavis ultro citroque suspicione remota, in unam 
tamquam conscciationem seu potius quandam quasi familiam coalescere 
cum ad propriam uniuscuiusque libertatem tuendam, tum ad ordinem 
conservandum humanae societatis. Ad quam gentium consociationem 
contrahendam hortatur, ut ala multa praetereamus, ipsa vulgo 
explorata necessitas omnem dandi operam ut, sublatis vel imminutis 
rei militaris sumptibus, quorum immane pondus iam sustinere respublicae 
non possunt, nulla posthac existant tam exitiosa bella, vel certe quam 
longissime eiusmodi periculum avertatur, et unicuique populo, cum 
libera potestate, sua territorii, iustis quidem terminati finibus, integritas 
conservetur. 

When the federation of the nations has taken place, the Church will 
be found foremost in all works of charity and justice She has shown 
already, as history testifies, her capacity to break down the barriers 
between nations, and, while leaving their national characteristics intact, 
to bring them to a unity that fostered prosperity and glory. 

With « renewed exhortation to individuals and nations—to see not 
merely temporal unity, but spiritual and religious also—and, with a 
prayer to the Holy Spirit, as well as to the Queen of Peace and the three 
saints recently raised to the altars of the Church, the Encyclical closes. 
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REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. (Janvier- 
Avril, 1920).—Frangois Vial, ‘ L’évolutionisme et les formes présentes.’ 
[A trenchant criticism of agnostic evolutionism.] R. M. Martin, O.P., 
* Les idées de Robert de Melun sur le péché originel.’ M. Jacquin, O.P., 
‘Melchior Cano et la théologie moderne.’ [Melchior Canus was the father 
of positive theology.] P. Mandonnet, O.P., ‘ Chronologie sommaire de la 
vie et des écrits de saint Thomas.’ Chronique. Recension des Revues. 


Tae Carnotic Wortp. (April, 1920).—Repplier, ‘ Saints or Spirits ?’ 
[A condemnation of Spiritism.) Bellanti, ‘The Extension of the Atone- 
ment in St. Paul.’ Beek, ‘ Co-partnership in Industry.’ [An instructive 
article suggesting this remedy for Social injustice.] Freri, ‘ The National 
Religion of Jepan.’ [Describes in detail the worship paid to ancestors. ] 


GREGORIANUM. (Gennaio, 1920).—Billot, ‘ De Deo prima causa efficiente, 
exemplari et finali universi.” Vermeersch, ‘De mendacio et necessitatibus 
commercii humani.’ [To declare lying lawful and thus sanctioned by God 
would imperil the doctrine of the Divine veracity.] | Marehetti, ‘ La 
perfezione della vita cristiana secondo 8. Tommaso.’ Jansen, ‘ Quonam 
spectet definitio Concilii Viennensis de anima.’ [A useful account of the 
condemned doctrine of Olivas.] Goretti Miniati, ‘ Coscienza e fatti psichici.’ 


ZEITSCHRIFT FiiR KaTHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (II. Quartalheft, 1920).— 
Stufler, “Num 8S. Thomas praedeterminationem physicam docuerit.’ [St. 
Thomas was beyond doubt an opponent of physical predetermination. } 
Hatheyer, ‘Die Lehre des hl. Thomas iiber die Gottesliebe [II].’ [The 
benevolent love in friendship was an important concept with St. Thomas, 
following Aristotle.] Pelster, ‘ Die alteren Biographien des hl, Thomas 
von Aquino. 


Tae Catnotic Wortp. (March, 1920).—Bellanti, ‘The Atonement in 
St. Paul.’ (Oneness with Christ through an absorption in His mystical 
body.] Burns, ‘Is There a Catholic Theory of Criminology ?° [Yes, in 
the treatises on Human Acts. Tt is not maudlin like some of the modern 
theories.] Conacher, ‘The Personal Influence of Cardinal Newmar.’ 
{Numerous Methodists, Presbyterians, etc., sought his guidance and 
sympathy.] Holliday, ‘St. Patrick's Folk in America.’ [Refees to the 
alleged voyage of Brerdan, and Norwegian documents relating to early 
Trish connections with America.] (June, 1990).—Aveling, ‘The Catholic 
Church and Science.’ [A descriptive account of modern applied psychology. 
As long as science does not become excessively trans-phenomenal, or 
philosophical, it cannot encroach on the doctrines of the Church.] Phare, 
‘The Early Jesuit Missionaries in Canada.’ Christitch, ‘ Church Conditions 
in Jugo-Slavia.’ [The collapse of Russian imperialism removed a bar to 
the conciliation of Serbia and her Catholic kin subject to Austria. ] 


Tue Homitetic Montnity. (May, 1920).—Stanislaus Woywod, ‘ Church 
societies according to the Code. [An exposition of Canons 684-725.] 
Albert Rung, ‘ E-.prit de corps among priests.’ [An appeal for fraternization 
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among American priests.] Bertrand L. Conway, ‘Folk-lore and the 
Gospels. [Some European legends explaining natural phenomena ‘from 
the Gospels.] George T. Schmidt, ‘ Sick Calls. [The Pastoral theology of 
Extreme Unction and Viaticum.] J. A. MeHugh, ‘The Benevolence of 
Charity. [The extent of the obligations of Charity towards one’s neighbour. | 
Roman Documents. Answers to Questions. Sermons and ‘Conferences. 


THE HomiLetic MontHty AND PasToRAL REVIEW. (April, 1920), 
Rev. J. Cavanagh, C.S.C., D.D., ‘The Priest and His Friends.’ [Discusses 
the relations that should exist between a Priest and his friends.] Stanislaus 
Woywod, ‘The Appointment to and the Loss of Ecclesiastical Offices,’ 
[States and examines the regulations of the New Code with regard to 
the Appointment to and the loss of Ecclesiastical offices.] F. Kelly, ‘ The 
Pastor and the Boy-Choir.’ [The logical place for the organisation of boy 
choirs is in our Catholic parochial sckools,} Answers to Queries. Sermons, 
Book Reviews. 


THE EccLestIastTicaL REVIEW. (March, 1920.)—‘ The Joint Pastoral 
Letter of the American Hierarchy. [This letter is a summary of Pastoral 
duties so far as priests are concerned.} ‘The Problem of Equitable Church 
Support’ [Advocates instead of the present system the introduction of 
the old tithes method, which had approved itself in the ages of faith among 
Christians and which hed moreover the advantage of Civine sanction, } 
J. F. Noll, ‘ The Practical Way of Supporting Religion.’ [Priests can double 
the amount of the parish revenue by including in their collection the 
unmarried wage earner.] Episcopus, ‘ Catholics and Adequate Church 
Support.’ [Do the Catholics of America give more or less to religion and 
charity than the amount scientific investigators name as the fit sum for 
such purposes ?]. Albert Bandini, ‘Concerning the Italian Problem.’ 
[D'scusses the causes of the defection of so many Italo-Americans from 
practical allegiance to the Church.] No. 91. (April, 1920.)—T. Agues, 
S.J., ‘The Resurrection Body.’ [An examination of the views of the Jewish 
Rabbis and people at the time of Christ and a discussion of the teaching 
of Christ and St. Paul on this subject.] | Charles Bruehl, ‘ Spiritism.’ [The 
dangers connected with Spiritism. ‘The opportunities which Spiritism 
affords for the intervention of ev.l spirits is unique, and are we to think 
that the enemy of man would not improve these excellent opportunities ?’] 
Henry Somerville, ‘The Fopes and Socialism.’ [Observations on the 
historical background of the Rerum Novarum and other important papal 
pronouncements on Socialism.] ‘ The Crux of Liturgical Reform.’ [Suggests 
the means by which the Regulations of the Motu proprio of Pius X. on 
Sacred Music might be made effective.] No. 91. (May, 1920.)—H. B. 
Loughnan, S.J., ‘The Soul of Jesus Christ.’ (The soul of Christ our Lord 
really and physically abides with one who has received the Blessed 
Eucharist worthily and remains until, through mortal sin, God’s friendship 
is forfeited. } Thomas Conroy, ‘Clerical Aid Funds and Societies. [A 
Relief Society to which the clergy contribute in money and personal interest 
is the only course open to provide for a period of superannuation.) Francis 
Connell, ‘Our Lady and the Sacraments.’ [It is very probable that the 
Blessed Virgin received at least three Sacraments of the New Law, and 
it is at least probable that she received Extreme Unction.]  T. Slater, 
S.J., ‘Property Rights of Parish Priests’ [A clear exposition of the 
Regulations of the New Code with regard to the administration of 
Parochial Temporalities.] Analecta ; Studies and Conferences, Ecclesias- 
tical Library Talk. Criticisms and Notes, Literary Chat. Books Received. 


THE Monts. (April, 1920.)—C. C. Martindale, ‘B. Martin De Porres.’ 
{A review of the 70 years’ life of a poor negro, who at the age of 22 becomes 
a Dominican Oblate. ‘ Because his ill-treated soul had not been shrivelled 
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into rancour, it plossomed into sympathy '—not alone for human suffering 
but also for his ‘ brothers’ [as he called them] of the brute creation. } 
H. B. Loughnan, ‘ Passion Sermons and Isaias 53.’ [The author reject ] 
the ‘ Substitution Theory’ of Vicarious Punishment {not merely sufferings 
as being opposed to God's Justice, to God’s love for Christ, as being the 
basis of the Lutheran system of justification, and as not supported by 
patristic literature of first three centuries.] T. Gavan Duffy, * White for 
the Hirvest—China and Korea.’ [‘ China will never be converted by 
Frenchmen or Italians, Irish or Americans ; it will be converted by Saints 
or not at all.” ‘If the Catechism were everywhere taken half as seriously 
as in Korea there would be less leakage.’] H. Thurston, ‘A Sober Con- 
demnation of Spiritualism.’ [The reasoned conclusions of Horace Greeley 
in 1858 were altogether adverse to the practice of Spiritualism.] (May, 
1920).—-R. Sykes, ‘ White for the Harvest—South and Central Africa.’ 
[One of the consequences of the recent war is a desire to make civilization 
more widespread. The black races are capable of civilization. Christianity 
is the means. An appeal for Catholic missionaries.] W. Gumbley, ‘ The 
Monk Chronicler. [‘ With the brick and mortar of facts and dates the 
monk-chronicler produced a finer historical structure than his ‘ scientific ’ 
yet prejudiced successor. Style employed by monk is livelier, his 
descriptions are more fascinating and graphic, he is entertaining as well 
as informing. Especially important for entwining religion with history. ] 
T. Maynard, ‘ St. Louis and the Ideal of Kingship.’ [‘ He used his kingship 
as if it were a priesthood.’] H. Thurston, ‘The Conversion of Home the 
Medium.’ [On examination Home’s book ‘Incidents in my Life’ is not 
as sincere and candid as its author pretends it to be. Father Thurston 
convicts him of ‘improving upon the facts’ in his account of his relapse, 
of ‘convenient lapse of memory’ in the Grégoire incident and concludes 
that Home’s air of frankness was most probably a calculated pose. ] 
Miscellanea :—Critical and H'storical Notes ; Topics of the Month ; Notes 
on the Press; Rev:ews; Short Notices; Books Received. 
fe ’ 

Irish Ecciestasticat Recorp. [Muarch.] Rev. J. J. McNamee, ‘ Our 
Silent Congregations.’ [A plea for more active participation in liturgical 
functions by our Irish congregations]. R. M. Butler, ‘Modern Church 
Building and Furnishing’ [Architectural]. Rev. C. Aherne, ‘ Nan-Hoai- 
Jen: Early Jesuit in China’ [H'storical]. Notes and queries on Theology, 
Canon Law and Liturgy. Roman Documents and Book Reviews. [April.] 
Rev. M. H. MacInerny, ‘Some Recent Impressions of Portugal’ [The 
effects of the recent revolution on the Church in Portugal]. R. M. 
Butler, ‘Modern Church Building and Furnishing’ [continued]. J. B. 
Cullen, ‘The Augustinians in New Ross’ [Historical]. Notes and queries 
on Theology, Canon Law and Liturgy. Roman Documents and Book 
Reviews. [May.] Rev. T. J. Agius, ‘ Jewish Belief in the Resurrection 
of the Dead’ [The primitive belief in the resurrection of the dead was 
originally vague, indefinite and charged with superstitious practices, but 
was gradually purified through the influence of the prophets, till in our 
Lord’s time the main current of orthodox Jewish teaching looked forward 
to a resurrection of the body immediately preceding the General Judgment ], 
Rev. E. Stephens, ‘The Post-Pentecostal Sunday Mass’ [Liturgical] 
Rev. J. P. Rushe, ‘ The Trials of Some Irish Missionaries A.D. 1671-1699 
[Historical]. Roman Documents and Book Reviews, 


Brstica. (I. Fasc, 2).—A. Fernandez, ‘ La critica reciente y el Penta- 
teucho.’ [The articles referred to in the ‘ Notes.’] J. B. Frey, ‘ Le concept 
de “ Vie ” dans l’Evangile de St. Jean ’ [Conclusion of article begun in the 
first number.] L. Fonck, ‘Tu es Petrus.’ [A defence of the authenticity 
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and traditional interpzetation of the famous text against recent attacks 
by Harnack.] 


RevvE Brsiigve. (Avril, 1920).—H. Vincent, ‘La Palestine dans les 
papyri ptolemaiques de Gerza,’ [D:scussion of historical data presented 
by the newly-discovered papyri.] D.. Buzy, ‘ Les symboles prophétiques 
d’Ezechiel.’ (The interpretation of the different symbols fully discussed 
with due regard to criticism of the text.] 


BIBLISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. (XV. heft 3).—F. Hommel, ‘ Zu Genesis 14 
und insbesondere zu Ariokh von Ellasar.’ (Suggestive, but marred by 
arbitrary changes made in the Hebrew Text.] §. Dillmann, ‘ Jo. 5, 45-47 
in der Pentateuchfrage.’ [Tries to prove the Mosaic Authorship from this 
text, but the result is not convincing.] J. Hoh, ‘ Zw Herkunft der vier 
Evangeliensymbole.’ [A patristic study on the history of the symbols of 
the four Evangelists. ] 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. (March, 1920).—L. W. Snell, 
‘Creative Evolution and the Christian Faith.’ [A criticism of Bergson’s 
work on ‘ Creative Evolution.’| W.¥F. Whitman, *‘ The Social character of 
Christian Mysticism.’ [True and False Mysticism judged by their relation 
to society.] 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. (April, 1920).—J. B. Pratt, 
‘Theology an Emp‘rical Science ?’ [‘In my op‘nion any attempt on the 
part of theology to transform itself into an empirical science would be 
not only a hopeless task, but a dangerous one.’] T. J. Meek, ‘ Recon- 
struction of Early Hebrew History.’ [A reconstruction based on the findings 
of rationalist criticism.] M. A. Power, ‘ Nisan fourteenth and fifteenth.’ 
{An important article on the Date of the Crucifixion. Shows that when 
Passover fell on Friday, the feast was transferred by the Jews to the 
Sabbath.] CC. R. Bowen, ‘ Are Paul’s Prison Letters from Ephesus ? ’ 
{A summary of the data in favour of this view, with a Bibliogre phy. ] 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL Review. (April, 1920).—J. Fox, ‘ Spiritist 
Theologians.’ [A sober criticism of the views of Oliver Lodge, Mrs. Eddy 
and other theological ‘quacks’.] J. D. Davis, ‘The Reclothing and 
Coronation of Joshua.’ [A discussion of some recent interpretations of 
Zach, III. and VI.) 
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IRISH BOOKS AND IRISH PEOPLE. By Stephen Gwynn. Cloth, 5/- 
net, 

A new volume in the successful series of Talbot Literary Studies. 
These essays will add to Captain Gwynn’s reputation as a discriminat- 
ing critic and an essayist of distinction. _ 

in Preparation. In the Same Series. 
ESSAYS ON POETRY. By Rev. George O'Neill, S.J. Cloth, 5/- net. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
ULSTER FOLK SONCS AND BALLADS. By Padric Gregory. Cloth, 


/6 net. 
FROM CORK’S OWN TOWN. By D. L. Kelleher. Wrapper, 1/- net. 


NEW TALBOT PRESS BOOKLETS. 

SONGS ex ISLAND QUEEN. By Peadair MacTomais. Wrap- 
per, 1/- net. 

THE SPOILED BUDDHA. By Helen Waddell. Wrappers, 1/- net. 

By the Author of ‘‘ A Munster Twilight,” atc. 

THE LABOUR LEADER, AND OTHER PLAYS. By Daniel Corkery. 

Cloth, 6/- net. 
Contains: ‘‘ The Yellow Bittern,’’ ‘‘ Hermit and King,’? “ Clan Fal- 
vey,” and the titlepiece, the author’s recent success at the Abbey 


Theatre. 
NEW FICTION. 


BY STRANCE PATHS. By Annie M. P. Smithson. Cloth, 6/- net. 
Miss Smithson’s first novel—‘‘ Her {frish Heritage ’’—achieved a suc- 
cess which promises much for this even more attractive story. 
TOWARDS THE DAWN. By Conor Galway. Cloth, 6/9 net. 
Intensely national and at the same time packed with human interest 
te Bout novel by a new Irish writer deserves the attention of a wide 
public, 
FAREWELL .TO CARRYMORE. By M. A. Rathkyle. Cloth, 3/6 net. 
A charming study of Rural Ireland, pervaded by the old-world spirit 
of Celtic wonder and mysticism. 
THE GOLDEN BARQUE. By Seumas O’Kelly. Cloth, 3/6 net. 
A posthumous volume to be placed beside the author’s ‘‘Waysiders.” 
THE WHALE AND THE CRASSHOPPER. By Seumas O’Brien. With 
Hyon tage and cover design by John Tooting. F.R.H.A, Cloth, 
/6 net. 
A eurious title of a curious book of curious stories that a curious 
reader will simply revel in. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Clamour of Dublin.” 
THE CLAMOUR OF CORK. By D. L. Kelleher. 2/6 net. p 
A companion volume to the author’s successful series of Dublin 
vignettes. 
A ery YX CHRONICLE OF JAILS. By Darrell Figgis. Wrappers, 
net, 

Resumes the narrative of Mr. Figgis’s political adventures. 
THE MAKINC OF A REPUBLIC. By Kevin O. O’Shiel. 3/6 net. 

An Irish Republican’s bistory of America’s struggle for independence. 
ST. COLUMBA: THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. By A. B. Ochiltree 

Ferguson. Cr. 8vo. 2/6 net.° : 

Miss Ferguson’s gift of popular historical writing is well illustrated 

in this attractive narrative of the life and adventures of St, Columcille. 














A complete List of recent and forthcoming publications may be had 
from all booksellers, or on application to the Publishers 
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Some Theology about Cyranny. 
(1) TWO MEANINGS OF TYRANNY. 


“ TYRANNY is a very grievous mortal sin,” writes Cardinal 
Cajetan.t ‘* The nation is held tyrannically either (1) in 
sovereignty, as happens in the case of those who forcibly 
constitute themselves sovereigns whether immediately or 
through the forced consent of the subjects; or (2) in the 
effects and mode of government, as happens in the case of 
those who, though they are the true sovereigns, do not seek 
the public good but their own.’’ This citation will suffice 
to show that for the Schoolmen the terms ‘tyrant’ and 
‘tyranny’ refer either to an oppressive government, i.e. a 
political system which, though validly constituted with the 
consent of the people, subsequently degenerates into violence 
and injustice, or else to a usurpation, an unlawful govern- 
ment maintaining itself against the nation either by direct 
force or through extorted consent. Now on the Catholic 
view—by which I mean, of course, not any pronouncement 
de fide but the principle of popular supremacy traditional 
in Catholic writers, apart from a handful of Gallicans and 
legists, from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century—the 
distinction between oppression and usurpation is very clear. 
Every government not based on the consent of the governed 
is a usurpation. ‘‘ The power which does not originate in 
the people’s consent,’ says Alfonso de Castro,? “is to be 
regarded not as just but as tyrannical.’ ‘‘ The government 
of civil society and nation,” writes the great canonist, 
Covarruvias,® “cannot, justly and without tyranny, be con- 
stituted by any except the nation itself.’’ “ Civil power,” 
according to the sententia communis recorded by Suarez,‘ 


1 Summula, s.v. tyrannis, ed. Duaci, 1627, p. 623. The first writer 
known to me who has explicitly and formally distinguished the two kinds 
of tyrants is Bartolus (+ 1348) who says in his Tractatus de tyrannia, § 12 
(Opera, Basle 1589, v. 323a): Esse quem tyrannum manifeste contingit 
quandoque ex parte exercitii, quandoque ex defectu tituli. The distinction 
is implicitly in S. Thomas, e.g. 2 Sent., d“, q?, a? and Comm. on Romans 
xiii. 1. 

* De potestate legis poenalis i. 1: Opera, 1571, p. 1520. 

3 Pract. quaest. i. 2: Opera, 1599-98, ii. 364 a. 

* De legibus iii. 4, 2. 
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wherever it is found in one man or ruler, has immediately 
or remotely emanated from the people and community and 
cannot be otherwise possessed if it is just.’’ Such a usurped 
government—really not a valid government at all—which 
is based on the dissent or the forced consent of the people, 
may be, and indeed nearly always is, also oppressive; that 
is, we may take it generally for granted that it is worked 
not for the good of the people but in the interests of indi- 
viduals or of an alien race.2 An oppressive government, on 
the other hand, is not necessarily usurped; it may be worked 
unjustly and yet have a valid title in the consent of the 
people. If the oppression becomes intolerable, the people 
may (as will be shown presently) solemnly withdraw their 
consent ; and in that case the oppression becomes a usurpa- 
tion. The essential distinction lies, therefore, in a solemn, 
formal, moral act of the community as a whole. To sum up 
technically, we may say that an oppression is an illicit 
government and a usurpation is an invalid government 
which is usually also illicit in its exercise; the relevant 
criterion of governmental liceity being the common good, 
the essential title of validity being the consent of the people. 


(2) CONFUSION OF SOME RECENT WRITERS. 


Unfortunately, since the French Revolution and especially 
since the unification of Italy, there has arisen a strong 
anti-democratic reaction among many compilers of text- 
books. This reaction consists in rejecting or ignoring the 
political principles hitherto accepted by practically all 
Catholic philosophers and theologians and in erecting a 
mere accidental historical fact into a moral validation of 
political power. I am here concerned with this new- 
fangled reaction only in so far as it is necessary to point 


5 The case of two nations under a common monarch was not overlooked 
by the Schoolmen. They declared that a government worked in the 
interests of one country or to the disadvantage of the other was simply 
an oppression of that other. Cf. G. Martinez, O.P., Commentaria super 
primam secundae d. Thomae (q*, a*, dub. 1), 1637, iii. 13¢. Dicimus 
tune non posse institui legem unius regni propter utilitatem aliorum, 
quia quodlibet regnum est quoddam totum et non pars. Cf. also Suarez, 
De bello, ii. 4 and iv. 9; Soto, De iustitia i. 1, 2; Salas, De legibus 
i. 8,49; Baldelli, Disputationes ex morali theologia v. 12, 21 (Lugd. 1637, 
p. 469b.). 

*The pioneer reactionary is Taparelli, who was greatly influenced by 
the Swiss convert von Haller. In connexion with a forthcoming work 
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out how it confuses the discussion of tyranny; or rather how 
it ought to lead to such confusion for most of these recent 
writers are luckily inconsistent. ‘‘ Though nature requires 
the existence of the State,’’ writes Dr. Cronin,’ “she will 
be satisfied with any act or method, as title which, while it 
offends against no existing right and is in harmony with 
the essential idea and attributes of the State, effectively 
sets a ruler over the people.’ Which is simply the political 
version of whatever is, is right, provided it be effective. 
The proviso that the method does not violate existing rights 
is quite nugatory, for Dr. Cronin allows the prescriptive 
lapse of the only rights which he admits—those attaching 
to a previous mode of effectiveness. This new political 
philosophy which, with minor variations, will be found in 
several recent manuals, may be reduced to two fundamental 
principles : (1) Rights are attributes of facts or modes of 
efiectiveness ; (2) these facts, and especially their attached 
rights, have a certain inertia, 7.¢., they cannot be destroyed 
at once, their disappearance is gradual. But “‘ as soon as 
the old government has disappeared or is completely sub- 
dued, the natural law must be regarded as proceeding forth- 
with to legitimise the new government and to regularise 
its position in relation to the community.”® The fact is 
everything; the right is a mere epiphenomenon. On this 
system a de facto government becomes also de jure when it 
has demolished the fact of its predecessor; but so long as 
the process of demolition is incomplete it is a usurper; the 
people have nothing to say to the matter at all. 

It is thus clear that this modern reaction has practically 
abandoned the traditional criterion of usurpation, The 
idea of oppression is, of course, retained unaltered, and by 


on Catholic Democracy I have made a laborious investigation of every 
accessible Catholic philosopher and theologian from the 13th to the 19th 
century. Here is the significant result: 52 writers prior to Suarez and 
87 after uphold the principle that government is based on the consent 
of the governed; 65 do not discuss the subject at all; and only 7 
Gallicans, of very doubtful orthodoxy, reject the principle. 

7 Science of Ethics ii. 519. Similarly he says (p. 501): “ Political 
authority is properly an attribute, not of society as such, but of the 
position of ruler within the social body. . .. In whatever hands this 
power is placed it rests there by the right of nature and on the authority 
of the Author of Nature.”” This makes “ position,’’ i.e., occupation, the 
ultimate fact on which authority is based; and this surely includes the 
case of a successful usurpation—as indeed he practically admits. 

* Jbid., p. 529. 
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a curious inconsistency most of these writers allow the people 
rights against oppression which they deny them against 
usurpation. That is, self-defence is conceded to the people 
but not self-determination; or, rather, self-determination 
is allowed only when preceded by self-defence. But, as a 
matter of fact, self-defence is a form of government, far 
more difficult than ordinary government; it is the decision 
of a people not simply to set up a government where none 
exists, but to set up a new government in opposition to one 
which is already in existence and in possession of machinery 
and power. To concede this right is to admit that in such 
a case the people are the final arbiter. This is already 
conceded in the Scholastic theory of political authority. It 
is not easy to see how it can be admitted by those modern 
writers who have rejected the Schoolmen’s principles. It 
suffices here to have pointed out that, very few excepted, 
they have admitted, with laudable inconsistency, the 
nation’s right of revolt against oppression. The conditions 
and grounds of such resistance must now be considered. 


(3) THE RIGHT OF REVOLT. 


“Solon gave to the people,’’ says S. Thomas,’ ‘‘ only 
that power which is most necessary, namely, that of electing 
rulers and correcting their mistakes. He says this power 
of the people is necessary, for without it the people would 
be slaves—if rulers could be set up without their consent 
and if they could not remedy the evils which the rulers 
might do.’’ As to the mode of remedying such evils he gives 
us details elsewhere : 


It would seem rather that tyrannical oppression should be proceeded 
against, not by private undertaking but by public authority. 

(1) If any people has the right of providing a ruler for itself, then 
after his appointment the ruler can be justly deposed by the same 
people or his power may be checked, if he tyrannically abuses his 
power. Nor should such a people be regarded as disloyal in deposing 
the tyrant, even if it had previously submitted itself for ever to him. 


** The people havea right to resist and defend themselves against 
oppression and to take all the necessary means of defence, even the 
dethronement of the ruler.”—Dr. Cronin, Science of Ethics, ii.541. Taparelli 
himself (Saggio teoretico di dritto naturale, § 1009) admits the inconsistency 
of those who regard the people as incapable of sovereignty but capable 
of revolt. The only attempt to reply to this which I have met is in 
Comte de Vareilles-Sommiéres, Les principes fondamentauz du_droit, 1889, 
p. 252. It is singularly weak. 

1° Pol.F ii. 17: Opera, ed. Fretté, xxvi. 202b. 
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For inasmuch as he did not act faithfully in his rule as is the duty 
of a ruler, he did not deserve that the pact should be kept with him 
by his subjects. ... 

(2) But if it pertains to some superior to provide a ruler for the 
people, it is from him that a remedy must be expected against the 
tyrant’s wickedness. .. . 

(3) And if no human help can be had against the tyrant, recourse 
must be had to God, the King of all, who is our help in difficulties 
and tribulation.“ 


As some attempts have been made to distort this passage, 
a brief comment is necessary. Paragraph (1) refers to an 
autonomous people such as usually constitutes a modern 
State. §S. Thomas is careful to point out the absurdity of 
calling a nation ‘‘ disloyal ’’ because it ejects a tyrannical 
government, even if the nation had previously promised 
allegiance thereto. Government is fiduciary and revoc- 
able. Paragraph (2) refers to one who is superior to a 
king, 7.e., the Holy Roman Emperor or the Pope in relation 
to certain kingdoms; it may also cover the case of a duchy 
or fief or city which is dependent on a monarch. In any 
case, this section is not relevant to modern political condi- 
tions, except in so far as there is an appeal to the State 
against a tyrannous local government; in the distant future 
an oppressed country may possibly be able to appeal to some 
international tribunal as ‘superior’ to its oppressor. 
Finally 8. Thomas recommends prayer and resignation if 
and when human help—the virile resistance of an outraged 
nation—is not available. 

S. Thomas is equally explicit in the Summa concerning 
the right of resistance to oppression. ‘A tyrannical 
government,’’ he says,!5 “‘is not just, for it is not directed 
to the common good but to the private good of those govern- 
ing. Hence an attack on this government has not the 


1 De reg. principum i. 6: Opera (Fretté) 27, 343b. 

121 have proved this in Studies, March, 1920, p. 10f. It is also the 
interpretation of S. Antoninus, Summa iii. 3, 1, 1: Verona, 1740, iii. 167, 
See also Mendive, Ethica, 1888, p. 373. Contrast S. Roselli, O.P., Ethica, 
1859°, p. 539, who seeks to distort the passage into an advocacy of 
passive obedience. It would be simpler with Barclay (De regno, 1600, 
p. 490) to reject the inconvenient De regimine principum as spurious. 
But then the admittedly authentic passages in S. Thomas are even 
stronger. 

3 Summa 2, 2, q42, a2, ad3. I have only met one Scholastic who 
seeks to confine this dictum of Aquinas to a usurper—V. Figliucci, S.J. 
(ft 1622), Morales quaestiones, 28, 9, 206 (Lugd. 1633-34, ii. 260). I have 
translated perturbalio by attack; disturbance would hardly convey the 
sense. 
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character of sedition—unless perhaps when the tyrannical 
government is inordinately attacked, 7.e., so that the people 
suffer more harm from the attack than from the tyranny. 
It is rather the tyrant that is seditious!’ Here again, just 
as he dealt with the charge of ‘disloyalty,’ S. Thomas 
retorts the charge of ‘sedition’ on the oppressive govern- 
ment itself. He must have known that an orthodox vituper- 
ative vocabulary is a favourite weapon against a sorely tried 
people. ‘* To seek to free the people from a tyrant,’’ writes 
a Thomist commentator,“ is not sedition. For the resist- 
ance of the people to a tyrant, though it is sometimes called 
sedition, is improperly so called, since such action is for, 


and not against, the common good. Hence it is not a vice 
but a virtue.’’ 


While echoing 8. Thomas’s assertion of the right of revolt 
against oppression, the Scholastics were careful to give 
grounds and proofs. It will be sufficient to quote a great 
Dominican and a great Jesuit. This is how Bafiez repro- 
duces and establishes the teaching of Aquinas® : 


What can a nation lawfully do when it is tyrannically oppressed 
by its legitimate king? It can and ought to have recourse to a 
higher power—e.g., to the Pope or emperor—to correct and prevent 
such a ruler from governing tyrannically. But if this remedy is not 
possible or effective, or if there is danger in delay, then there is in 
the nation itself power to judge the ruler. And if after admonition 
he will not be corrected, it can eject him from the kingdom, and if 
necessary slay him. The reason of this is evident. By natural law 
the king is ordained for the good of the community and not conversely, 
since the nation conferred authority on the king for the good govern- 
ment of itself. Therefore, in case the king governs tyrannically, 
there is in the nation power to depose the ruler and even to slay him 
in defence of the nation. . .. Nevertheless there will often be 
circumstances on account of which it will be a lesser evil to bear with 
the tyrannical government than to remove the ruler with greater 
calamity for the nation. 


Suarez expresses a similar view : 
If a legitimate king governs tyrannically and the kingdom has no 
other remedy for defending itself except to expel and depose the 


™P. de Blanchis, O.P., Traclatus primus disputationum de difficilioribus 
materiis casuum, ete., Ven. 1624, p. 595d. Similarly all the Summists 
s.v. seditio; e.g. Carlatti (+1495), Summa angelica, fol. 210d., ed. 1520: 
Ultrum perturbans regnum tyranni sit sediosus? R. quod non. Also 
P. de Ledesma (7 1616) Segunda parte de la summa iii. 14, Sal. 1621, 


p. 96b. Cf. John Buridan (+c. 1360), quaestiones super octo libros 


politicorum, v. 1 (Ox. 1640, p. 248): Non est ibi seditio. 
15 De iure et inslilia (1594): 2. 2, q. 64, a 3, dub. 1, concl. 1; ed. 
Duaci 1615, p. 174b. I have translated respublica by nation. 
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king, the whole nation can, by a public general council of towns and 
leaders, depose the king. This follows not only from the natural 
Jaw that force can be repelled by force, but also because this case so 
necessary for the conservation of the nation must always be,under- 
stood to be excepied in that first compact whereby the, nation 
transferred its power to the king.!® 


Thus there are two main arguments in support of the 
right of revolt. (1) The inalienable radical sovereignty of 
the people, which cannot be affected by any transfer of 
power or by any appointment of a ruler. On the question 
of tyranny the people themselves are the ultimate arbiter 
and cannot alienate this responsibility to any individual or 
individuals. (2) The natural right of self-defence inherent 
in every community as in every individual. The plea of 
legitimate defence in criminal law validates homicide and 
in constitutional law justifies revolt.!7 


(4) OBJECTIONS TO THE RIGHT OF REVOLT. 


The theory of passive obedience and non-resistance is 
characteristic of the servile theory of divine right which 
was ushered in by the Reformation.’* It has never obtained 
a footing in Catholic schools. When one has named Bossuet 
and Fénelon under Louis XIV, Cardinal Gerdil and 
S. Alphonsus in the eighteenth century, Taparelli in the 
nineteenth, there is hardly a single other responsible 
Catholic theologian or thinker who has definitely denied the 
right of resistancec to oppression. Balmes puts the case 
very moderately when he says”: 


If supreme power makes a scandalous abuse of its faculties, if it 
extends them beyond their due limits, if it tramples on the Fundamental 


16 Defensio vi. 4, 15. Cf. also vi. 6, 11.“ He also remarks (De _ belo 
viii. 2) that legitimate revolt is not ‘ sedition.’ 

17 The right of revolt may, of course, also be “a duly. ‘‘ When the 
superior ceases to act as officially such and becomes an enemy of the 
public or a dangerous aggressor on the community, the community not 
only has a right to judge him and forcibly resist his destructive violence ; 
but, if necessary for self-preservation, it is then plainly a duty of the 
community to do so.”—W. Hill, $.J., Ethics, 1896-7, p. 317. There may 
be other reasons besides self-preservation, e.g. the duty of preventing 
evil and disorder. 

18 As I have shown in an article on ‘* The Sources of English and 
American Democracy,” in Siudies, June, 1919. 

19 El Protestantismo comparado con el Catolicismo, ch. 56 ed. Paris, 
1887, ii. 247: Eng. trans. (European Civilization) p. 322. The extra- 
ordinary statement of Carriére (¢ 1864): a multo tempore iam propugnare 
omnes orthodoros nunquam licere rebellionem (De ture et iustitia, n. 773) : 
is the result of taking a few reactionary innovators for the Church. 
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laws, persecutes religion, corrupts morality, outrages public decorum, 
attacks the honour of citizens, exacts illegal and disproportionate 
contributions, violates the right of property, alienates the patrimony 
of the nation, dismembers provinces, inflicts ignominy and death on 
the people ; in such case does Catholicism prescribe obedience 2? Does 
it forbid resistance? does it command subjects to remain tranquil 
like a lamb in the claws of a wild beast? . . . For such disastrous 
circumstances does the Catholic Church leave the people without 
hope and tyrants without restraint? In such extremities grave 
theologians consider that resistance is licit; but the dogmas of the 
Church do not descend to these cases; she has abstained from 
condemning any of the opposing doctrines ; in such extreme circum- 
stances non-resistance is not a dogma. Never has the Church taught 
such a doctrine; if anyone maintains the contrary, let him show us 
a decision of council or pope to that effect. 


Now it happens that at least two papal decisions have 
been quoted to show that the right of resistance to tyranny 
has been condemned. In the Encyclical Mirari Vos of 
15th August, 1832, Gregory XVI declared that ‘‘ divine 
and human laws cry out against those who by base plots of 
war and sedition try to undermine loyalty to rulers and to 
drive them from government.’’ This is surely a very accept- 
able proposition ; after all there is such a crime as real sedi- 
tion. That nothing further was implied was shown by the 
answer sent by the Sacred Penitentiary to a professor of 
theology who among other queries asked if it was meant to 
abrogate the teaching of S. Thomas (as cited above p. 304) : 
Ad secundam censuit non esse respondendum. ‘‘This reserve 
and silence,’’ comments Pére Chastel, 8.J.,24 ‘*‘ said much 
in the circumstances, when the revolutionary spirit had so 
much need to be restrained.’’ Similarly a proposition con- 
demned in the Syllabus—it is allowable to refuse obedience 
to lawful rulers and even to rebel—has been quoted as im- 
plying condemnation of the Scholastic teaching on revolt. 
But, as an able and conservative writer remarks,” ‘‘ The cir- 


20 Lettres apostoliques de Pie I1X., Grégoire XVI., Pie VI1., p. 214. 
Not in Denzinger. 

2 De Vautorité et du respect qui lui est di, 1851, pp. 209f. 

2 De Vareilles-Sommiéres, Les prine. fond. du droil, 1889, p. 269. It 
is worth noting that in the schema constitutionis dogmaticae de ecclesia 
Christi prepared for the Vatican Council there was a similar condemnation 
of resistance to legitimate authority. In the animadversiones accompanying 
the schema it was explicitly declared that the projected condemnation 
did not include the opinion that a tyrannical government may be resisted 
and deposed. The proposition of the Syllabus (No. 63) is in Denzinger, 
no. 1763. On it see the commentaries of Dupanloup, La convention du 
15 Sept. et Vencyclique du 8 déc., 1865°*, p. 102; Moulart, L’église et 
Vétat, 1879", pp. 91-93; Choupin, Valeur des décisions doctrinales et 
disciplinaires du saint-siége, 1913*, pp. 368-370. 
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cumstances under which Gregory XVI and Pius IX spoke, 
the reasons adduced and the end in view, all proves that they 
merely wished to condemn the revolutionary doctrine which, 
under the guise of inalienable sovereignty, attributes to the 
people the right of arbitrarily overthrowing established 
governments. They had not in view the moderate thesis 
according to which subjects have, in extreme cases, the right 
of resisting oppression.”’ 

One or two of the arguments urged against the right of 
resistance seem to have acquired an importance which is 
little deserved either on grounds of intrinsic validity or 
extrinsic authority. As they tend to reappear, not so much 
in competent treatises as in stray pronouncements and 
speeches, they may be here briefly mentioned. Taparelli 
urges that the doctrine is dangerous and liable to abuse.” 
So it is, but not nearly as dangerous as its suppression. The 
same objection might be urged against rights which no one 
would dare to contest, such as the individual’s right of 
legitimate defence or the right of States to prosecute war. 
It is not within the competence of a few individuals to deny 
the existence of a natural rationally proved right, simply 
because they would like their own private judgment rather 
than the decision of the people to be the final arbiter. 

Another objection or rather delusion is the idea that the 
orthodox Catholic view prescribes passive resignation and 
prayer as the sole remedy against oppression. After what 
has already been said, it need scarcely be reiterated that 
there is not a trace of such fatalistic servility to be found in 
responsible Catholic authors. The view itself is best refuted 
in the words of a writer already mentioned” : 

Bossuet and Taparelli, in order to inculcate patience to the victims 
of tyranny, speak to them of the compensations of the other life. 
One might use the same language to the other victims of any injustice 
whatever. Who would dare, in the name of this consoling truth, 
to make it a crime for anyone to act against iniquity, to resist it or 
to seek reparatior therefor here below? If the hopes of another 
life do not oblige me to allow myself to be assassinated and robbed 
by an individual, why should they oblige me to allow myself to be 
killed and. despoiled by a sovereign? Moreover, tyranny often has 
for object and, in the long run, for result to deprive subjects of the 


means of salvation and even of the hope of this felicity in whose name 
they are exhorted to a fatal resignation. ‘ 


3 Saggio, §§ 1000f. 

* De Vareilles-Sommiéres, Op. cil., p. 255. I have cited this book 
several times because it is in my opinion the ablest of the nineteenth 
century Catholic manuals which reject the Scholastic democratic theory. 
B 
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(5) THE CONDITIONS FOR REVOLT. 


The quotations already given from 8. Thomas, Banez, 
Suarez and others have made it clear that there are certain 
limitations and conditions to be observed in any legitimate 
revolt against an oppressive government. In more recent 
times these conditions have been tabulated, perhaps a little 
too meticulously and mechanically, in various text-books. 
These conditions, except in so far as they sum up the 
accepted principles of the great Scholastics or are argued 
on their merits, have no particular authority. It is neces- 
sary to assert this because in several cases there is distinct 
evidence the conditions are deliberately drawn up with the 
purpose of making the right of resistance purely nugatory 
and speculative. ‘* In practice,’’ declares one writer, ‘* the 
solution is scarcely doubtful. Who could ever decide that 
an insurrection is permitted?’ Which is a peculiarly 
mean method of indirectly circumventing a natural right 
without having to argue against it. In other cases there 
seems really danger of coming to accept some of these re- 
cently invented catalogues of conditions as something sacro- 
sanct handed down from antiquity. The following list may 
be fairly taken as an average or composite presentation of 
the conditions laid down by most of the more recent 
writers.” (1) The oppression must be habitual and intoler- 
able. (2) Other means must have been tried and failed 
before resorting to active resistance. (3) There must be a 
reasonable probability of success and of not making matters 
worse. (4) The resistance must be undertaken, or at least 
approved, by the majority of the people. 

It is necessary to make some comment on these conditions. 


23 Chastel, De Vaulorilé, 1851, p. 210. Cf. Ségur, La révolution, 1870, 
pp. 73f;  Costa-Rossetti, Phil. moralis, 18867, pp. 646f; Vallet, 
Praelectiones philosophicae, 1882, ii. 460; Schiffini, Disp. phil. moralis, 
1891, ii. 452. 

26 For example, here is the genealogy of one such table, which I have 
often seen cited as ‘ the teaching of Catholic theologians.’ It occurs first 
in an anonymous article in the Dublin Review for 1865 (pp. 292f) and 
seems to have been based on Godard, Les principes de 89 et la doctrine 
catholique, 18632, pp. 46f. It was adopted by Father Rickaby (Moral 
Philosophy, 1892°, p. 341), next by Rev. J. Hickey (Ethica, 1907, p. 262), 
and then by Dr. Cronin, Science of Ethics 2 (1917) 542. 

27 Besides the writers mentioned in the two previous notes see also 
Murray, Essays 4 (1853) 398-403; Moulart, Op. cif. p. 91; Mendive, 
Ethica, 1888, p. 370; Castelein, Inst. phil. moralis, 1899, p. 487. 
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When laying down these conditions, it is well always to 
remember that, in the absence of any super-national judi- 
ciary, the cox populi is the highest available court ; the con- 
ditions given by individual writers have an ethical and 
theological value but cannot render the nation’s judgment 
juridically invalid or politically null. To take up any other 
attitude would be to establish a literary despotism of indi- 
vidual writers and to deny the fundamental natural right 
of the community. It must also be remembered that there 
are degrees in oppression and in resistance thereto, and 
therefore also in ‘success. Comte de Vareilles-Sommiéres 
rightly points out that intimidation of the oppressor may 
be quite as much a legitimate goal as the further step of his 
ejectment.2 And in any case success cannot be measured 
in mere material terms. Not only may military defeat be 
a spiritual success and a moral victory, but a war of self- 
defence may be a duty apart altogether from any hope of 
achieving victory. The assertion of moral right, whether 
by a nation or an individual, even if it involves heroic self- 
sacrifice on the part of the assertor, may be a valuable and 
much-needed contribution to the spiritual energy and 
idealism of humanity. 

The condition that the resistance must be sanctioned by 
the community as a whole is a very sound one; but it must 
not be interpreted too mechanically. ‘‘ The tyrant always 
has some of the people on his side, those whom he hires, 
those who benefit by his crimes, those who share his hate 
and impiety. Another part, through fear of a worse evil, 
takes refuge in resignation as far as possible. The whole 
nation never rises at once against oppression.’’*° It may 


28“ One of the certain conditions of the legitimacy of revolt is that it 
should have a probability of producing a useful effect. We do not require 
exactly that there should be a probability of overthrowing the government ; 
it is sufficient that there should be a probability of producing a useful 
effect, e.g., the intimidation and moderation of the tyrant.”—Op. cil. p. 383. 

2® Si minor sit probabilitas de spe et bellum sit aggressivum, fere semper 
est vitandum; si defensivum, tentandum; quia hoc necessitatis, illud 
est voluntatis.—Suarez, De bello iv. 10. Cf. Judas Machabeus (I. Mach. 
iii. 59): ‘* It is better for us to die in battle than to see the evils of our 
nation.’”’ And Cardinal Mercier’s Pastoral (Christmas, 1914): ‘* Which 
of us would have the heart to cancel this last page of our national history ? 
Which of us does not exult in the brightness of the glory of this shattered 
nation ? ”’ 

30 De Vareilles-SSommiéres, p. 382. Cf. p. 248: ‘“ It is not necessary 
that the majority of the citizens should act; even a minority, if it is 
sufficiently strong, has the right of defending and saving the country.” 
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not be possible in the troubled conditions of revolt to make 
statistical inquiries and plebiscites. The very impossibility 
of doing so may itself be proof of an intolerable state of 
slavery. ‘*‘ The people can dismiss its king,’ says Padre 
Ventura, ‘‘ when he has reduced them to a desperate con- 
dition; that is, when having deprived them of all national 
representation and every legal means of expressing their 
needs and grievances, he has left them no option but to rise 
in revolt against the oppression. For in this case the com- 
munity recovers its freedom to use that imperscriptible right, 
assured to it by natural and social law, of shaking off the 
yoke of an oppressive government.’’ On the other hand, 
it is obviously very desirable that as far as is possible, by 
availing of the oppressor’s governmental machinery or 
otherwise, to secure that action should be taken, as 
S. Thomas advises, *‘ not by private initiative but by public 
authority.” 


(6) WAR ON THE OPPRESSOR. 


‘It would be dangerous to the people and to govern- 
ment,’’ says S. Thomas,” *‘ if any individuals on their own 
initiative were to attempt the death of rulers even when 
tyrannical.’’ Active resistance is, after all, but another 
name for war, albeit necessarily somewhat informal and 
irregular. But it is essential in the interests of social 
stability that such a war should be as formal and explicit 
as possible and should be inaugurated by a public act or 
declaration having the approval and consent of the nation 
at large. This is clear not only from citations already given 
but from the theologians’ discussion of tyrannicide. The 
Council of Constance in 1415 condemned this very general 
proposition : ‘‘ Any tyrant can and ought liceitly and meri- 
toriously be killed by any vassal or subject, even by means 


Contrast Audisio, Iuris nalurae et gentium privali et publict fundamenta, 
iii. 4, 16 (Naples, 1853*, p. 260): universae gentis sententia. Also 
Schiffini, Disp. phil. moralis, 1891, ii. 451: communi iudicio totius nationis. 

31 Essai sur le pouvoir public, 1859, p. 319. He is referring to Suarez’s 
advice to hold a general assembly : communi consilio—Defensio, vi. 6, 11. 

% De reg. princ. i. 6: Opera, ed. Fretté, 27, 943. Cf. Leo XIII. in 
Quod Apostolici, 28 Dec., 1878 (Lettres apostoliques, i. 34; Denzinger, 
1850): Si tamen quandoque contingat temere et ultra modum publicam 
a principibus potestatem exerceri, Catholicae Ecclesiae doctrina in eos 
insurgere proprio marte non sinit—ne ordinis tranquillitas magis magisque 
turbetur neve societas maius exinde detrimentum capiat. 
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of secret plotting, deceitful loyalty or flattery, notwith- 
standing any oath or agreement made with him and without 
waiting for the sentence or order of any judge.’’ The theo- 
logians unanimously interpret this as condemning the 
slaying an oppressor by a private individual.* We may 
generalize this into a form more suitable to modern condi- 
tions, wherein absolute monarchs no longer exist, by saying 
that it is not within the competence of any individual or 
number of individuals to initiate and carry on war against 
an oppressive government. The people must first, with 
such formalities as may be possible, solemnly repudiate and 
depose their tyrannical government, which then ipso facto 
becomes a usurper** After this formal declaration of the 
people's will, further questions arising out of resistance 
do not really concern fundamental political principles so 
much as the conventions of civilized warfare. ‘* That it is 
unlawful and contrary to our holy religion,’’ writes 
Balmes,* “‘to combine together and raise forces for the 
overthrow of a de facto government, is a doctrine which 


33 Mansi, Concilia, 27. 765; Denzinger 690. Among other theologians 
who interpret this as referring to an oppressor and nof to a usurper. I 
have verified the following (it is unnecessary to give detailed references) : 
Cajetan, Fumus, P. de Aragon, Soto, P. A. Navarra, F. Vasquez, 
Velosillo, Covarruvias, Bannez, Toletus, Suarez, Lessius, G. de Valentia, 
Figliucci, Salmanticenses. After an exhaustive search I have only 
discovered two who apply it both to an oppressor and a_ usurper: 
Catharinus, In omnes divi Pauli . . . epistolas commentaria, Paris, 1566, 
p. 115, and Castro, Adversus haereses 14 (Opera, 1571, pp. 978f.) 

4 Lessius, De justitia et iure, ii. 9, 4, 12 (Antv. 1612, p. 88): “ If the 
tyranny increases so as to appear intolerable and if no other remedy 
remains, then he must first be deposed by the nation or assembly of the 
kingdom or some other possessing authority, and declared an enemy, 
so that any attempt is allowable against his person; for he then ceases 
to be ruler.” Similarly Bannez cited above p. 306; Suarez, Defensio, 
vi. 4, 18; and Sa, Aphorismi confessariorum, s.v. tyrannus, ed. of 1599 
or French. trans. of 1601. It seems worth while to point out again that 
this national repudiation of a government would be valid even if it were 
illicit; it would have the juridical effect of depriving the government 
of all moral authority, even if the people were wrong in so using their 
power. What usually happens is that the people are right but that a 
few of their political writers—and of course all the supporters of the 
‘oppressor—consider them wrong. 

%° El Protestantismo, ii. 452 (note 32); Eng. trans. p. 477. Afler such 
national repudiation of a tyrant, the only legitimate government is that 
of the people themselves. Hence such associations as, with whatever 
secrecy is required by military necessity, the citizens form for their 
protection and the assertion of their just rights, do not come within the 
condemnation which the new Code of Canon Law (§ 2335) meets out to 
“* associations which plot against the Church or legitimate civil powers.”’ 
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Catholic theologians have never professed, which true philo- 
sophy has never admitted, and which no nation has ever 
observed.’’ 


(7) RESISTANCE TO THE USURPER. 


This brings us to the question of a usurper, that is, a 
government which has never been established by the free 
consent of the nation, or which has forfeited that consent, 
and which seeks to maintain itself by brute force. This case 
requires no extended treatment ; the liceity, and usually also 
the obligation, of resistance is universally admitted; and 
much of what has been written concerning revolt against 
oppression can, with greater force and mutatis mutandis, 
be applied to resistance to usurpation. Only some secondary 
points need to be briefly considered. 

Some Scholastics sought to make an essential distinction 
between the actual process of invasion against the resistance 
of an armed people and the subsequent stage when the con- 
quered people lay prostrate in forced and sullen acquies- 
cence. ‘‘ But unfairly,’ reply the great Carmelite Theo- 
logians of Salamanca, ‘* for so long as the tyrant possesses 
power against the consent and will of the people, although 
the people may succumb seeing that they are unable to 
defend themselves, still the tyrant is always waging an 
implicit war against the people, is always an invader and 
attacker of liberty, is always using an unjust force which 
it is allowable to repel by force.’’ That is, as Suarez puts 
it, there is always a state of actual or virtual war; the very 
existence of the usurper in the country, apart altogether 
from the oppression which is usually consequent, is a con- 
tinuous act of aggressive warfare, against which the people 
have all the rights of an unjustly attacked belligerent. 


36 Salmanticenses, De restitutione, ii. 1, 13: Cursus theologiae moralis} 
Ven. 1728, iii. 159. So also Cajetan on 2. 2, q. 64, a 3 (Opera S. Thomae, 
Leonine ed., ix. 70): Ipsa usurpatio dominii invito populo est debellare 
populum; semper ergo est bellum implicitum aut  explicitum. Also 
Suarez, Defensio, vi. 4, 13: Tyrannus quamdiu regnum iniuste detinet 
et per vim dominatur, semper actu infert vim reipublicae; et ita ipsa 
semper gerit cum illo actuale seu virtuale bellum. Soto, De iure et 
iustilia, v. 1, 3: Quamdiu ille rempublicam sic obtinet perpetuum gerit 
in ipsam bellum. Also Petrus a Navarra, De ablatorum restitutione, ii. 
3, 316 (1585, i. 307). 
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There is only one way in which such a government can be 
legitimized : by the free acceptance of the people.” 


(8) AN OBJECTION. 


As already remarked, a few recent writers have attempted 
to oust this democratic teaching from the Schools, thus 
helping to widen the breach which exists between democracy 
and the Church. According to this very modern view a 
usurpation becomes valid when it is completed and success- 
ful. It is significant that the arguments adduced in favour 
of this curious theory have not the slightest reference to 
the people; they are concerned merely with showing that 
the dethroned monarch or former government loses its 
‘rights.’ It is argued that the usurper acquires a prescrip- 
tive right, not against the people—the nation is a mere 
passive corpus vile contended for by two parties—but 
against his predecessor’s dynasty. It seems almost 
incredible that the traditional teaching of Scholasticism 
should be so ignored as not even to be refuted by a group of 
Neo-Scholastics, whose energy is directed solely to arguing 
seriously against an absurd form of legitimism which seems 
to regard nations as the private property of royal families. 
It must be through some such misunderstanding that Dr. 
Cronin® states so definitely that, not as soon as the nation 
has consented, but ‘‘ as soon as the old government has dis- 
peared or is completely subdued, the natural law must be 
regarded as proceeding forthwith to legitimize the new 
government and to regularize its position in relation to the 
community ’’—without, of course, so much as asking the. 

87 It is hardly necessary to cite Scholastics to show that the only 
legitimation of a usurper is by free consent. Examples are Petrus a 
Monte (f 1458) in Rocaberti, Bibliotheca, 18, 131b ; Azpilcueta (Navarrus, 
Relectio Novit, notab. 3, n. 151 (Opera, Ven. 1602, iv. 603); Suarez, 
De legibus, iii. 4, 4; Lessius, ii. 5, 8, 41 (p. 48a); Baldelli, v. 12, 4 
(p. 465); Audisio, iii. 3, 12 (p. 253); Mendive, p. 369. Costa-Rosetti 
(Phil. moralis, 18867, p. 662) and Van der Aa (Ethica, 1889", p. 203) 


combine with the consent of the people the condition of extinction of 
former ruler. 

38 Science of Ethics, ii. 526. The distinction between the Scholastic 
view and the new theory can be put in one sentence. On the cessation 
of the old government (1) the people reassume their natural right of self- 
determination ; (2) the usurper forthwith acquires a natural right over 
the people even without their consent. Similarly p. 525: “‘ The old or 
superseded government must be regarded as gradually losing its right 
of legitimate rule ; and therefore this right tends naturally to rest finally 
in the hands of the acting or de facto government.” ‘‘ In common with 
the more recent Catholic writers,” says Dr. J. A. Ryan (Catholic Doctrine 
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community's leave. It is but a corollary of this new theory 
when we are informed that “‘ it is hard on an old nation to 
find itself deprived of all hope of ever again regaining its 
independence, except through constitutional means which 
may be futile or by violation of the natural law. . 
Much therefore though one may sympathise with the hard 
fate of a conquered nation, there can be no doubt about the 
moral principles governing their position.’’*® Some evi- 
dence has been adduced in this article to show that the old 
nation, especially if it has an old library, can easily con- 
vince itself of the unnecessary prematureness of this sym- 
pathy. There is not the slightest support in the teaching 
of responsible Catholic theologians and thinkers—always 
excepting about a dozen recent writers—for asserting that 
a nation afflicted with an alien usurper finds itself deprived 
of all hope and placed in an impossible dilemma between 
futility and criminality. ‘If Napoleon had succeeded in 
establishing his power amongst us,’ writes Balmes,* ‘* the 
Spanish nation would still have maintained the right on 
account of which it revolted in 1808; victory could not have 
rendered usurpation legitimate. . . . The simple fact does 
not create a right either in private or in public affairs; 
and so soon as such a principle is acknowledged, every idea 
of reason and justice disappears from the world... . 
What will be safe here below if we admit the principle that 
success ensures justice and that the conqueror is always the 
rightful ruler? ... In recommending prudence to the 
— let us not disguise it under false doctrines, let us 
eware of calming the exasperation of misfortune by circu- 
lating errors subversive of all governments, of all society.’’ 


(8) THE CIVIL POSITION OF THE USURPER. 
If, notwithstanding the presence of the usurper, the 


on the Right of Self-Government, 1919, p. 23), “‘ Dr. Cronin enlarges upon 
the ruling right of the deposed monarch in such terms as to convey the 
impression that his moral claim to the sceptre is about as strong as his 
claim to his house or his hat.” It is only fair to Dr. Cronin to point out 
that he makes the rather academic assumption (p. 526) that the usurper 
is ““a government which, we suppose, is not oppressive and which is in 
a position to execute all the offices of government.” 

3® Tbid., ii. 536f. It is not easy to understand how it could be stated 
so categorically in a text-book meant largely for the guidance of young 
students that there is no doubt about such moral principles. 

*° El. Prot. ch. 55, ii. 234; European Civilisation, pp. 315f. 
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nation is able to function with some success in civil adminis- 
tration, the duty of the citizens is clear. For there is only 
one valid government: their own. But the case is more 
complicated when, as is usual, the usurpation is in posses- 
sion of the only physically possible means of carrying on 
some of the activities essential to social order and civil life. 
The position of the citizens relatively to the usurper is then 
rather delicate and difficult. The Scholastics have however 
laid down some helpful general principles which are well 
analysed by Salas* : 


In this matter I would say with some that there are some actions 
which are good and result in no injury to anyone and not in need of 
the public power in order to be rightly performed. . .. But there 
are other actions which involve injury to a third party and require 
the public power in order to be justly performed, e.g., the killing of 
a malefactor worthy of death. In the first class of actions it is not 
per se Wrong to observe the orders of the tyrant; ... but it is an 
obligation to avoid scandal and not to give the tyrant an opportunity 
of persevering in his injustice, by resisting him as much as can 
advantageously be done—omitting to do which will sometimes per 
accidens be wrong. The contrary appears to be the case in the 
second class of actions, for their liceity depends on a genuine public 
power. And this is strictly true so far as relates to the tyrant. But 
it is otherwise if the nation, being unable advantageously to resist 
him, tolerates him and allows itself to be governed by him and 
tacitly wishes (as it is bound to wish) that justice should be 
administered through him and suitable laws to be passed; because 
it is a less evil to be governed through him than to have no government. 
And in that case it will not be a sin to obey him in those acts, because 
the consent of the nation gives an interim authority to the tyrant 
while it is unable to shake off his yoke. 


Many of the older theologians and most of the canonists 
and summists contented themselves with declaring bluntly 
that the usurper’s laws were no laws and need not be obeyed 
except under compulsion as the lesser of two evils.*# And 
there is much truth in this view. ‘‘ Charity does not oblige 
us to cbserve the laws, however plausible, passed by the 
usurper, any more than it obliges us to the rules, however 
genuinely useful to society, which the first person we met 


#! De legibus, vii. 15, 77 (Lugd. 1611, p. 141). 

#S. Thomas, 1. 2, q 96, a 4; Soto iii. 4,6; Tanner, Theol. schol., 
tom. 3, disp. 4, q 4, dub. 1, n. 13 (1626-7, iii. 949); Fumus, Armilla 
S.v. tyrannus (ed. Lugd. 1595, pp. 1012f). In this case, of course, the 
so-called laws have no validity whatever; the sole obligation—that of 
choosing the lesser of two evils—comes from the natural law. But that 
a present period of disturbance, associated with a great spiritual protest 
and perhaps the presage of success, is a greater evil than seeming 
acquiescence in tyranny, is extremely doubtful. See above p. 311. 
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might propose to us. The transitory disorder which might 
result from the energetic attitude of citizens who do not 
bow before force, is not an evil but a good for the com- 
munity. It isa protest, perhaps a remedy against the much 
graver disorder which reigns at the summit and which the 
timid obedience of all would help to prolong.’ At any 
rate, whatever distinctions be introduced—say, between 
civil and political co-operation—it must be borne in mind 
that the administration of the usurper is a continual sin 
and wrong utilisation of which is permissible only on the 
supposition that this administration is a lesser evil than 
its absence. Now there are two obvious cases (which may 
happen together) in which this hypothesis fails to hold. 
(1) The usurpation may abandon all pretence at social and 
civil administration, except of course its phraseology; a 
highly moral vocabulary is too useful to be readily dis- 
carded. The invaders may resolve themselves into an 
immoral military self-legalised terrorism, supplemented by 
sundry apparatus for extracting the people’s wealth. 
Their room is then a decidedly lesser evil than their pre- 
sence. (2) The nation may have so perfected its own 
organization as to be able to secure social order (apart from 
acts of war on the enemy’s side), to establish courts and 
raise loans or contributions. In this case too the last vestige 
of obligation to respect the invader’s so-called laws or 
authority is swept away 

This clearly follows from the unanimously admitted 
principle that, apart from the natural obligation of choos- 
ing the lesser of two evils (when one is sure which is the 
lesser), the sole origin of such validity as the usurper’s laws 
possess is the explicit, tacit or interpretative consent of the 
community.“4 So emphatically is this asserted by the 
Scholastic theologians that they point out that the exercise 


* De Vareilles-Sommicres, Les prince. fond. du droit, 1889, p. 453. Of 
' course this author is interested in some legitimist claimant rather than 
in the people. 

“ Azor, Inst. morales, ii. 11, 5, 11 (1616%, ii. 1102); Carbo, De legibus 
vii. 5 (Ven. 1600, p. 279); Salas cited above ; B. de Medina, Commentaria 
1. 2, q 96, a 4, concl. 3 (1588%, p. 685); Suarez, De legibus, iii. 10, 8, 
Lessius, De iure et iustitia, ii. 29, 9, 73 (1621, p. 371); Sylvius, Commentarii, 
2. 2, q 60, a 6 (16673, p. 318); Baldelli, Dispul. ex morali theologia, 
v. 12, 4 (1637, p. 465); Martinez, Commentaria, 1. 2, q 96, a 4, dub. 4 (1637, 
iii. 166); S. Alphonsus, De legibus, i. 1, 94 (Theol. moralis, Aug. Taur. 
1825, i. 59). 
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of any intrinsically lawful act of authority on the part of 
the usurper, such as the execution of a real malefactor, is 
validated, not by the external machinery of what appears 
to be government, but ‘‘ because the consent of the nation 
supplies the defect of power in the tyrant.’*** That con- 
sent, of course, manifests itself by public opinion and by 
such pronouncements as the downtrodden community can 
organise. The whole sacredness, therefore, of civil law and 
social order attaches to the people, lacking perhaps all the 
exterior symbols of power; while over against the nation 
stands the whole soulless machinery of government, un- 
hallowed and unsanctioned. If such a government includes 
any morality or utility at all, it is merely in so far as it 
functions as an interim and partia! instrument of the 
people’s convenience and order; and it is sufferable only 
so long as its tyranny is a lesser evil than the trouble of 
removing it.‘ 


(9) THE WAR ON THE USURPER. 

It has already been pointed out that usurpation is not 
simply a subjective theory to be decided upon by indivi- 
duals; it is an objective verifiable fact which is initiated 
by a hostile invasion or by a public repudiation on the part 
of the community or by both. The Scholastic view is that 
the subsequent relationship of usurper and nation is essen- 
tially a state of war. Furthermore they are of the unani- 
mous opinion that in these circumstances each individual 
is free to commit acts of war on the unjust invader of his 
country. This opinion is not, as Protestants have asserted, 
an invention of the Jesuits; it is the opinion of 8. Thomas 
Aquinas and of practically the entire School.” It was held 


45 Suarez as cited in previous note (§9); Sylvius; Lessius (§$76).*? 

6 From these general principles particular cases of conscience can be 
solved. Thus citizens are not bound to pay taxes to the usurper; and 
if such payment strengthens him in his usurpation, they are bound not 
to pay (Suarez, Lessius, Tanner, Martinez, etc.). An oath of allegiance 
is illicit if it implies that the usurper has moral authority (P. a Navarra, 
Fénelon, Pius VII., Taparelli, Rothe). A new and unnecessary phraseology 
has been invented by Taparelli (Saggio, § 665) who says that the usurper 
has unjust possession of just authority, and by Liberatore (Inst. Ethicae, 
18848, p. 273) who says that he has a real but not a personal right. Costa- 
Rossetti (p. 663), Mendive (p. 369) and Van der Aa (p. 202) hold that 
jus iniuste occupatum is a contradition. 

472 Sent., d. 44, q 2, a 2, ad 5. The question of tyrannicide cannot of 
course be dealt with at the end of an article. Nor is it directly relevant 
—a modern tyrant is hardly ever a single person—except in its general 
principle. 
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even by such strong royalists as Barclay and Grégoire.* 
The reason assigned is that at such a crisis each individual 
may be assumed to have the consent of the nation to defend 
its liberty against aggression. ‘‘So long as a tyrant 
unjustly holds a kingdom and rules by force,’’ says Suarez, 
‘he is always actually using force against the nation; and 
thus the nation is always waging against him an actual or 
virtual war. And so long as the nation does not declare the 
contrary, it is always considered to wish to be defended by 
each of its citizens, indeed even by any outsider. Hence 
if it cannot be otherwise defended save by slaying the 
tyrant, any one of the people may slay him.’’ That is, the 
ordinary procedure of war as of criminal jurisdiction must 
be regarded as dispensed with, so long as the nation is in 
the physical impossibility of organising regular warfare. 
If such irregular methods—with their consequent danger of 
demoralisation—are permitted or even enjoined,” it is per- 
fectly clear that when the nation is able to organise and 
equip a quasi-military force, acts of belligerency require no 
special justification. Nor is there any need of a formal 
declaration of war, for such a declaration is merely an 
ordinance of positive international law which affects only 
the signatories of the Hague and Geneva regulations. It 
is the usurper who by his continued occupation has declared 
war on the nation. It is the right and duty of the nation 
to defend, by every effective means in its power, its liberty, 
its honour and its independence. 
ALFRED O’RAGILLY. 


*8 Petrus Gregorius, De republica, 26. 7,5; ed. 1609, ii. 223b.~ Barclay 
De reqno et regali potestate, 1600, p. 268. 

** Defensio, vi. 4, 13. A similar quotation might be given from almost 
any of the great Schoolmen. 

°° Si commode id fieri potest,” tenebitur in conscientia illum occidere 
pro patria suisque liberandis ab iniusta vexatione,”cum sit manifestus 
invasor aggressor bonoque communi inimicus.—Petrus a Navarra, De 
ablatorum restitutione, ii. 3, 320 (1585, i. 308). So also Petrus de 
Aragonia, De iustitia et iwre (1590), 2. 2, q 43, a 3. 

* The point is that such declaration is not necessary for the moral 
validation of a war of self-defence. It might be advisable, e.g., if it could 
induce the usurper to observe the laws of war. 




















Absolution by Celephone. 


THE question “‘ whether absolution by telephone is ever 
valid” is one which may well induce us to shake out our 
principles and examine them to see if they need altering in 
their application. It is not a practical question, in the 
sense that it touches every-day life. 1 am considering the 
use of the telephone in extreme cases, as a last resort. “* Are 
there sufficient grounds for maintaining that absolution by 
telephone is probably valid where a dying person cannot be 
reached in any other way!’”’ Fr. C. Pesch, S.J., in a very 
hesitating way, seems to admit that absolution thus given 
may be valid, but he appears to wish to take away with the 
left hand what he has given with the right, for he hurries 
on to enumerate some of the difficulties which may arise.! 
If I wished to meet this point about the difficulties I could 
call to my aid that hoary old adage that serves to lay many 
of the ghosts of nervousness in Moral Theology, “ Abusus 
non tollit usum.’’ That which is seldom called into use is 
still less seldom liable to abuse. Besides, the question of use 
is guided by prudence which determines the measure in 
things licit. The validity depends on the essential consti- 
tuents of the act. It is, perhaps, worth remarking that the 
writer of the Casuist, after the statement of a case of abso- 
lution by telephone, resumes the point at issue in the 
question : ‘* Did Paul (the confessor) act prudently?’ But 
the question really answered, by the solution given in the 
book, is: ‘‘ Was the absolution valid!’’? I state these 
facts merely to bring out more clearly the aspect of the 
question I wish to discuss. Whether the use of the tele- 
phone may lead to abuses or not does not concern me at 
present. 

In the sixteenth century it was held by many that absolu- 
tion could be validly given to an absent person. Lugo cites 
some writers of weight who favoured this opinion. Clement 
VIII, however, condemned as false, rash, and scandalous, 
the proposition “‘ licere per litteras seu internuntium con- 
fessario absenti peccata sacramentaliter confiteri et ab 


1 Prael. Dogmaticae, De Poen., n. 303. 
2 The Casuist, Vol. 1., ¢. xxiv. 
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eodem absente absolutionem obtinere.’ Paul V_ authori- 
tatively declared that the condemnation was to be under- 
stood “in sensu diviso,’’ so that it applied either to 
confession “in absentia’ or absolution ‘* in absentia.”’ But 
Clement declared, by word of mouth, that he did not intend 
the decree to include the case of unconscious dying persons 
who had expressed a desire for absolution before lapsing 
into unconsciousness.° This decree does not touch the case 
of absolution by aman: for those who hold that such an 
absolution is valid, maintain that it is not absolution ** in 
absentia.” The specific case of absolution by telephone was 
proposed to the S. Poenitentiaria in 1884. The answer 
given was: “ Nihil esse respondendum.” Some authors 
explain this answer to mean that the question does not come 
within the scope of the 8. Poenitentiaria. But whatever 
be the implication, the fact remains that the matter was left 
undecided. I assume that if any more recent decision were 
given, it would find a place in the twelfth edition of Noldin 
just now appearing (1920). In view of this, it is curious 
to note that Noldin after deciding for the negative, con- 
tinues ‘“ Ideo’’ and then subjoins the answer of the 8. 
Poenitentiaria as if this answer, in some way, supports his 
opinion.‘ 

Writers on Moral Theology are divided on the question, 
or rather, they treat the “matter very cautiously. One 
gathers the impression that, in their eyes, the balance in- 
clines, rather than that the scales drop definitely on the one 
side or the other. Tanquerey, with a tantalizing vague- 
ness, says that the absolution by telephone is “‘ valde dubia,” 
but that the priest who so absolves, in an extreme case, is 
not to be condemned.’ ‘* Non apparet cur damnandus sit 
sacerdos qui per telephonium conditionate absolveret poeni- 
tentem aliquem,”’ etc., says Barrett, S.J.6 The very same 
words are used by Haine in his fourth edition although he 
hesitated to decide for or against in his first edition.” Dom 
M. Priimmer, O.P., seems to throw the whole burden on P. 
Sabbeth, 8.J., w hose proof he cites and makes his own.’ I 


2 Denzinger, Enchiridion, nn. 1088 et 1089 (Edit. xii.). 
4 Summa Theol. Mor., Vol. III, n. 239e. 

5 Synopsis Theol. Mor et Past., De Poen., n. 179, B. 

® Compendium Theol. Mor., Sabetti-Barrett, n. 728, q. 7. 
7 Theol. Mor. Elementa, Vol. IIL, q. 20, resol. 2. 

8 Manuale Theol. Mor., Tom. iii., De Poen, n. 331. 
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may cite also that much-praised little epitome of Moral 
Theology by Fr. Arrigui, 8.J., but whether the merit of this 
compendious book arises from its solid matter or the con- 
venience of its form I leave others to decide.? The last, but 
not least, whom I shall quote on this side is Fr. Genicot, 
S.J. °° Non constat absolutionem quae per telephonium 
daretur tore invalidam ... Attamen multo probabilius 
invalidam censemus.’’!? 

Fr. Genicot is a kind of link between the two opinions on 
this question. Lehmkuhl, whose authority none will gain- 
say, decides against the validity of the absolution. ‘* Con- 
cludo absolutionem per telephonium non esse validam.’’ But 
he tones down his conclusion by adding ‘* quare antequam 
ecclesiastica auctoritas rem definierit eum qui in casu 
summae necessitatis ita absolverit non accuso, si modo ne 
agat, ac si certam dederit absolutionem.”! Noldin expresses 
his opinion thus: “videtur esse invalida.’”’ Two writers 
seem to have made up their minds definitely against the 
validity of absolution by telephone. They are Bucceroni” 
and the writer of the Casuwist. But in these instances the 
absence of any hesitation may be due to disposition as much 
as to force of argument. The former appears to be pos- 
sessed of a dogmatic temperament which is more at home in 
decrees and authorities than in syllogisms, the latter may 
well be racy of the soil. In one detail I would be inclined 
to agree with Bucceroni. His form, “telephonum” is, I 
think, more correct, though less euphonic, than “‘tele- 
phonium *’ commonly used. 

There are four main objections urged against the validity 
of absolution by telephone: (1) It destroys the union of 
matter and form necessary. (2) It vitiates the judgment 
essential to the sacrament. (3) It does not put the penitent 
and confessor in direct communication, as the human voice 
is not heard. (4) It does not make the penitent and con- 
fessor present to each other. The fourth objection is the 
crucial test. The three other objections are by some used 
as independent, by others, as preliminaries to the fourth. 
I shall take the objections in order and try to meet the diffi- 
culties contained in them. 


* Summariun Theol. Mor., n. ! 
10 Theol. Mor. Instit.. Vol. I1., n. 26 
1 Casusiconse., Vol. I1., c. 89. 

2 Casus conse. propositi et soluti en Coetu S. Pauli, 1895-1896, c. ix. 
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(1) The terms, matter and form, as employed in 
cosmology, connote the constituent principles of material 
substances, and are transferred, by analogy, to the sacra- 
ments where they denote the passive and active elements 
respectively in the sign which produces grace. Within the 
circle of the sacraments the matter is some physical external 
thing which is raised by the form to the position of material 
instrumental cause of grace. The acts of the penitent are 
not such a physical thing and are, moreover, in the line of 
causality, inasmuch as they are in certain cases a sufficient 
disposition for justification without the actual interven- 
tion of the sacrament, e.g., in the case of perfect contrition. 
The further we recede from the original connotation of 
matter and form the wider must be the interpretation we 
give to the union required. Hence St. Thomas, who seems 
less thomistic than some of his followers, says that the acts 
of the penitent are ‘‘ in loco materiae.’*’ The same or an 
equivalent phrase occurs several times in the treatise on 
penance.* An abyss does not separate this from the Scotist 
view that the acts of the penitent are only necessary condi- 
tions for forgiveness. It is difficult then to see how any 
argument can be brought against absolution by telephone 
from the union necessary to the matter and form of the 
sacraments. Besides, a separation in time is as fatal to 
union as local distance. The compilers of the supplement 
of the third part of the Summa put down the acts of the 
penitent as the determined element of the sacrament, and 
conclude that, as word of mouth is the ordinary means of 
manifesting our mind, so confession should be made orally. 
They are speaking of normal circumstances. But when they 
meet with a case in which the penitent cannot approach the 
priest, they make the surprising statement: ‘‘ quod in 
absentia proprii sacerdotis potest etiam laico fieri confessio : 
etideo non oportet quod per scriptum fiat, quia plus pertinet 
ad necessitatem confessionis actus quam ille cui fit con- 
fessio.”"® This answer is, to my mind, tantamount to 
admitting that the argument which assumes the acts of the 
penitent to be the matter of the sacrament in a true sense, 
has no force in proving the invalidity of confession “in 
absentia ’’ and likewise of absolution “in absentia.” 


3 TTI*. Pars. Summae Theol., q. Ixxxiv. a. 1, ad. 1. 
4 cfr., q. Ixxxiv., a 4 ad 3 et a 7. 
3 q. ix. a. 3, ad. 3.’ 
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(2) “° Theologians have always taught that the penitent 
should present himself before the confessor as does the 
criminal before the judge.’’ This is an assertion of the 
author of the Casuist, and he adds, later in the same para- 
graph, the bold statement : “ But this presence is certainly 
not had through the telephone, as all theologians admit. 
and no necessity, no matter how great, can supply it, though 
some theologians, by a queer process of reasoning, come to 
this conclusion.’” There are two things in a judgment— 
namely, the essential requirements and the mode of pro- 
cedure. The former are invariable, the latter is subject 
to change. Now let us see what theologians do say on the 
subject. Cardinal Billot says : ‘‘ Et hic nota quod potestas 
judiciaria, primo quidem jurisdictionalis est; deinde vero 
de sui ratione ad duo opposita se habet, indigetque in sui 
exercitio determinari ad unum ope judicii.” He then pro- 
ceeds to prove that the power of forgiving sins in confession 
is judiciary, and thus concludes: “ergo per judicium 
(potestas) indiget in sui exercitio ad alterutrum deter- 
minari; in quo, ut dictum est, judiciariae potestatis ratio 
consistit."¥6 Fr. C. Pesch introduces his thesis: ‘* Abso- 
lutio dari debet verbis”’ by these words: ‘‘ Haec doctrina 
probari nequit ex natura judicii; nam sententiae judiciali 
non absolute repugnat, eam scripto ferri.’’’ Hence, when 
St. Thomas proposes a difficulty about St. Paul’s sentence 
of the sinning Corinthian ‘in absentia,’’ he assumes that 
there is an apparent defect, not in essential conditions of 
St. Paul’s judgment, but only in the mode of procedure. 
“ Videbatur autem contra judiciarium ordinem ut con- 
demnaret absentem.’® In civil courts the accused may 
well be represented by proxy for all the influence his pre- 
sence has on his case. 

(3) Fr. Noldin lays down the principle that the things 
that are necessary for the validity of the sacraments, 
‘““humano et naturali modo adesse debeant.’’ ‘* Humano 
modo ”’ is a phrase susceptible of more than one meaning. 
Speaking of positive obligations it is understood to refer to 
normal conditions; whereas when used in reference to 
favours, I think it may mean “* within the limits of human 
possibilities.” Again, what is artificial may merely aid 


16 De Eccl. Sacramentis, Tom. 1, Thesis 1. 
1 De Sacram., Part. ii., Prop. xxi. 
Comm. in I. Cor., ©. V., i 1 
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what is natural and be subordinate to it, or it may supplant 
and dominate it. Thus artificial means may be used in rais- 
ing crops without the crops ceasing to be the natural pro- 
duct of the land. May not a surgical operation be the 
means of rendering baptism possible on certain occasions / 

I come now to the definite objection that the voice at the 
receiver's end of the telephone is only an artificial reproduc- 
tion of the speaker’s voice. This is mainly a scientific 
question, and I am not an adept in science. Luckily the issue 
was ably debated in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record some 
years ago. A clear and vigorous article over the name 
Edward T. O’Dwyer (whom I take to have been the late 
highly esteemed Bishop of Limerick) maintained that the 
voices were similar but not one and the same, for the 
speaker’s voice ceased when the sound waves were changed 
into electric currents. Fr. Livius, who had raised the 
question of the validity of absolution by telephone, 
admitted, with disarming frankness, that he was not cap- 
able of offering a scientific explanation, but, with that 
sweet persistence which is seen in some humble souls, called 
in the assistance of Dr. Ryan, M.A. Dr. Ryan, in a pro- 
fessedly discursive letter, seemed to hold that the voices are 
one and the same because the periods and amplitude of the 
vibrations are the same, the masses of vibrating particles 
are equal, and the energy is continuous. Dr. Ryan, in a 
subsequent article, explained that he had in view the condi- 
tions which would satisfy the moral presence necessary for 
the sacrament, but that he did not at all wish to minimise 
the difference between vibrations of the air and electric 
currents.” Thus there was agreement on the main point 
at issue, though many a thrust was made and parried in a 
contest which was carried on spasmodically for three 
years.”! 

Recent applications of science may add a new phase to 
the controversy. The electric waves which play such an 
important part in wireless telegraphy have been employed 
in telephonic communication. Here one form of wave is 
converted into another. But the original difficulty of the 
conversion of air vibrations into electricity is not elimi- 
nated. Do the artificial means, employed in this case, sup- 


19 March,” 1883. 
207. Eccl. Record, Jan., 1886. 
2 cfr. 1884-1885. 
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plant or merely aid the natural means of conveying sounds ! 
Perhaps further research will reveal electricity as an im- 
portant factor in conveying all sound; for the idea of the 
particles of air bumping against each other seems rather 
crude. Even light waves are held to be simply electric 
waves.” 

Fortunately the validity of the absolution does not depend 
on whether the human voice is carried over the telephone or 
not. The spoken word is the normal means of communica- 
tion between the penitent and the confessor. But in certain 
cases, €.g., in case of the dumb, another means may be em- 
ployed, and, moreover, the penitent need not hear the words 
of absolution. ‘‘ Recta enim advertunt Sporer (et alii) non 
esse opus ut poenitens verba absolutionis audiat 
sufficit enim ut sacerdos illa vere proferat.’’ ‘The issue 
then turns on the presence required. . 

(4) Before I touch on this point, I wish to make a few 
observations to avoid confusion. ‘‘ Praesentia enim pro 
absolutione majorem propinquitatem requirit, quam pro 
audienda concione vel missa.’’** In these words St. 
Alphonsus seemed to state an apparent fact, but the words 
have been raised to a principle and a measure by some 
authors. But as a principle these words are misleading. 
Distance may often be a rough and ready measure of pre- 
sence, but it is not the determining factor. The term, 
presence, is used in reference to the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and also in reference to confession, but the significa- 
tion is not univocal in each case. Tobe present at the Holy 
Sacrifice is to assist at it, and this requires that one should 
form part of the congregation and should be able to follow 
the sacred action. Hence a person asleep, or in ecstasy, 
would not be present, though corporally in the church. 
Whereas unconsciousness would be no bar to the presence 
required for absolution. 

Physical presence is merely local contiguity, as two 
stones, a few feet apart, may be said to be present to each 
other. Consciousness of this local contiguity makes the 
presence human. Consciousness is the forma] element in 
presence. Local contiguity is necessary because we derive 
knowledge of external bodies through our senses. Now a 


2 cfr. The New Encyclopaedia. Ed. by H. C. O’Neill (Jack). 
%§. Alph., Theol. Mor., lib. 6, tract 4, n. 429. 

“i. ¢. 
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person may communicate with us by letter or directly by 
signs, or by means of lights. But in these cases the person 
is communicating his thoughts. But, for presence, the 
communication should be individualistic, for we are said 
to be present not to a thought but to a person. This is the 
reason, I think, why a letter or an intermediary does not, 
in any real sense, make an absent person present. The 
form ot absolution must fall on this individual hic et nunc 
worthily disposed, and these dispositions must be known to 
the confessor. How far must they be known! Here I make 
my own the words of one of Lugo’s proofs that the absolu- 
tion of an absent person is invalid. ‘‘ Oportet ergo, quod, 
dum absolvitur, sit praesens quia alioquin fortasse habet 
aliquod delictum de novo commissum, vel in memoriam revo- 
catum post confessionem, quod explicare non potest dum 
absens est, ad quod periculum vitandum congruum fuit non 
posse absolvi, nisi praesentem.”* The telephone satisfies 
the conditions of individualistic communication which is the 
essential element in presence and gives a knowledge of the 
necessary actual dispositions of the penitent. This gives. 
I think, a real probability of the validity of absolution by 
telephone. 

I may cite in confirmation the opinions of authors about 
absolution given to a person from a distance. Though St. 
Alphonsus does not approve of the opinion that a person is 
present as long as he is within the range of any of the 
senses, yet he seems to admit that conditional absolution 
“a longe ’’ should be given.” Lehmkhul, though thinking 
the same opinion excessive, writes: “Sane absolutio in 
tanta distantia data dubia est, non tamen certo invalida.’’ 
Here physical presence is not obtained, but the necessary 
dispositions are assumed, and the probability of the absolu- 
tion being effective depends, I imagine, on the grounds of 
that assumption. Thus the whole dispute centres on the 
presence necessary for the sacrament of penance. The con- 
sideration of the matter and form, or of the judicial element 
of the sacrament does not determine this. The form of 
absolution alone avails. The form, in order to be significa- 


® Fr. Mare., C.SS.R., overlooks, I think, this difference. cfr. Instit. 
Mor., Vol. I1., n. 1663. 

6 Di 3 

27 


sp. Schol. et Mor., Disp. xiii., sec. vi., n. 155. 
e 


28 Neo-Confessarius (Reuter-Lehmkuhl-Vmberg), pars. i., ¢. vii, n. 31. 
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tive, requires a sinner properly disposed and actually 
known as such to the confessor. Formerly physical pre- 
sence was necessary for this. Now the telephone supplies 
the place of physical presence and gives the confessor direct 
knowledge of the actual dispositions of the penitent. Hence 
I conclude that absolution by telephone is valid. 

The argument I used in confirmation of this opinion is 
not an ‘‘a pari’ argument but an ‘‘a fortiori’ one. For 
persons in communication by telephone are much more pre- 
sent than those who are merely in sight of each other. 

How far this opinion may be used I do not say. Other 
considerations may enter. I viewed the question theoreti- 
cally and put in the words “as a last resort’’ in order to 
confine the argument to one point and exclude the considera- 
tion of practical difficulties. 

Louis Forty, O.M.I. 








Che Servant of Yabweb 


‘* He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, 
And as a lamb before its shearer is dumb, 
So he openeth not his mouth. 
In humiliation his judgment was taken away. 
His generation who shall declare it ? 
For his life is taken from the earth.” 


THIs was the passage, it may be remembered, which so 
perplexed the mind of the Ethiopian eunuch as he drove 
from Jerusalem down to Gaza (Acts 8%). A well-known 
passage; the Septuagint rendering, in fact, of a portion of 
the famous 53rd chapter of Isaiah, the ‘* Passio D.N.J.C. 
secundum Isaiam’’ as it has been called. But this title of 
devotion given to the chapter in question presupposes the 
conclusion which the present essay sets out to defend. 
Modern criticism denies or disputes the appropriateness 
of such a title. And modern criticism is but the echo of an 
ancient controversy which, it may be, dates back even to the 
days of Isaiah himself. Certain at least it is that the 
Ethiopian eunuch failed to grasp the meaning. “I be- 
seech thee,” said he to his providential companion, the 
deacon Philip, “of whom speaketh the prophet this! Of 
himself, or of some other man?” ‘‘ Then Philip, opening 
his mouth and beginning at this scripture, preached unto 
him Jesus.”’ 

“We begin,’’ writes Prof. Whitehouse in the ‘ Century 
Bible,’ *‘ with the question: What is meant by the term 
‘Servant of Yahweh?’ Let it be clearly understood that 
the traditional Christian opinion that the servant here is 
simply the prophetic portrayal of Jesus Christ, who died 
for the world’s sins, is an untenable view.”! It is to be 
noted that this emphatic dictum, utterly divergent as it is 
from the view adopted by the New Testament and by Chris- 
tian Tradition, is yet a partial answer to the self-same ques- 
tion of the eunuch : ‘‘of whom speaketh the prophet this ?’’ 
For the question which modern criticism seeks to answer is 
still precisely that : but the problem itself—for problem it 


10. C. Whitehouse, Isaiah, Vol. IL, p. 18. 
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undoubtedly is—has extended its boundaries. A word or 
two, then, on the boundary question. 

It is generally admitted to-day, by Catholics as well as 
by non-Catholics, that the solution of the problem must 
depend upon the meaning we attach to four distinct pas- 
sages,” the four ‘Servant-Songs’ as they are frequently 
named, of which ch. 53, with the three final verses of ch. 52, 
is the last, the longest and the most important. This broken 
sequence of Songs is contained within that section of Isaiah, 
from the 40th to the 55th chapter, which is known to neo- 
critics as the Deutero-Isaianic prophecy : but, as has been 
said, the several passages are not contiguous, but separated 
one from another by considerable intervals. It may be well, 
perhaps, to add that this second part of Isaiah (the ques- 
tion of authorship is quite irrelevant) appears to be written 
from the standpoint of one who lives, in spirit, amongst 
the Jewish exiles of the Babylonian Captivity: and the 
prophecy is certainly in large measure concerned with the 
temporal redemption from captivity of this nation of 
Israel—“ Israel my servant ’’—which is to be effected 
through the instrumentality of the Persian Cyrus, the 
‘* anointed ’’ of the Lord. Now woven, as it were, into the 
texture of this prophecy are the four Servant-Songs. Need- 
less to say, the authenticity and authorship of the Songs 
have formed the subject of debate. On this point, in so far 
as it affects the problem, a word will be said presently. It 
is, however, a matter which for the moment may well yield 
place to a brief examination of the passages themselves. 
For it is less by a comparison of rival theories than by a 
study of the actual poems that we may hope to reach any 
solution: the problem. 


* Bel old, my Servant, whom I uphold, 
M~ Elect, in whom my soul delighteth.’’ 


Thus does Yahweh, God of Israel, introduce to us His 
Servant, in the first of the four Songs. The Servant is 
evidently a prophet, in the Hebrew sense of that term. He 


2 421-4 (possibly 42'-7), 49-8, 504-9, 52-5373, 

3 In this and subsequent quotations, in view of controversy as to the 
historical meaning of various passages, it has been thought better to follow 
mainly the Hebrew text as we have it in the Protestant Revised Version, 
with due regard, however, to Pére Condamin’s well-known critical 
translation (Le Livre @Isaie. Paris, 1905). 
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is one chosen out by Yahweh to do His will, gifted with the 
spirit of God and with a mission to the pagan nations. In 
a few graphic phrases the character of him stands out— 
his humble unobtrusiveness, his pity and his gentleness, the 
quiet dignity of his confidence in his work’s success. 


* The bruiséd reed he shall not break, 
The smoking flax he shall not quench.”’ 


Of the final accomplishment of the mission entrusted to him 
there can be no doubt. Is it not Yahweh who has pledged 
his irrevocable word 4 


“ He shall not be wearied or broken 
Till he hath set judgment on the earth; 
And the isles shall wait for his law.” 


Six chapters of the prophecy intervene before the idea 
here expressed is again caught up and expanded by the 
Servant himself, with an evident connection of thought and 
even of phrase— 


‘* Listen, O isles. unto me, 
And hearken, ye peoples from afar! 
Yahweh hath called me from the womb, 
From the bowels of my mother hath he made 
mention of my name.” 


In this second Song the features depicted are the same; 
but fresh lines have been added, and the colours are deeper. 
The Servant’s mission to the Gentiles is now more clearly 
seen to be the extension of an original mission to Isaiah's 
own countrymen. This is noteworthy, in that it implies at 
least a Certain antithesis between the Servant and the 
Jewish people for whom he is in some manner destined. But 
above all, one may mark a certain air of mystery which now 
begins to hang, a frail Autumn mist, about this figure. For 
the first time, too, a note is struck, gentle indeed yet plainly 
audible, of despondency, even of failure. 


‘“ And I said. ‘I have laboured in vain, 
In vain and for nought have I spent my strength.”” 
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But at once he adds— 


‘Yet surely my judgment is with Yahweh, 
And my recompense with my God.”’ 


When we reach the third of the Servant-Songs, that first 
whisper of discouragement is become a clear cry of pain, 
though controlled, as ever, by the steadfast conviction 
which discerns even in unmerited suffering the unfolding. 
of the high purposes of God. 


‘The Lord Yahweh hath opened mine ear, 
And I have not resisted, 
I have not turned away back. 
I have given my back to the strikers, 
And my cheeks to them that plucked out the hair; 
I have not hid my face 
From shame and from spitting. 
But the Lord Yahweh is my helper; 
Therefore have I not been ashamed.’’ 


In the verses which immediately precede and follow this 
Song, it is the disobedience of the nation to the voice of 
God on which Isaiah has chosen to lay stress. ‘* Behold, 
for your iniquities were ye sold ’’ he has just cried, in the 
name of Yahweh : 


‘“ Wherefore, when I came, was there no man? 
When I called, was there none to answer? ” 


But the Servant is, above all things else, obedient, a faithful 
servant in closest union with his Lord: 


‘“ Morning by morning he wakeneth, 
He wakeneth mine ear, 
To hear as they that are taught.” 


Obedient indeed, and innocent; yet in God’s gracious pro- 
vidence subjected to shame and insult. Why is he so 
treated‘ And who are they who thus maltreat him? These 
are pertinent questions, but as yet they have no answer. 
The premisses, as it were, are enunciated : but the conclu- 
sion is reserved for that final outburst of divine song when 
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the prophet flings aside reserve and shouts to the w inds of 


heaven the glorious, sad tidings of a people’s sin and a 
people’s redemption : 


‘* Surely it is our griefs that he has borne, 
And our sorrows that he has carried; . 


he has been pierced for our iniquities, 
Bruised for our sins: 
The chastisement of our peace has fallen upon him, 
And by his bruises we are healed.”’ 


There is come to the prophet now the fulness of time and 
of speech : and he tells us in flaming words, too familiar 
that they should need to be quoted, of the growth, the life, 
the sufferings, the death, and as it would seem the resurrec- 
tion of this Servant, and of the glorious future and multi- 
tudinous seed which shall issue from his humiliation. 
There is much which might be said on so pregnant a passage 
as is this: it must suffice to call attention to a few points. 

And first it should be noted that in this last Servant-Song 
there are at least two speakers. At the beginning (52%?) 
and at the close (53! or perhaps 531 !2) it is Yahweh who 
foretells the marvellous future that awaits his Servant. 
And it would seem that here, even more than previously, 
the prophet is fearful lest the recital of the Servant’s suffer- 
ings should offend the sensitiveness of his hearers. Never 
yet has he touched on suffering without closing his theme 
upon a note of trust and confidence of ultimate success. And 
here, too, his picture of suffering manhood is enclosed 
within a framework of glory. It is a legitimate query : 
Why this fearfulness, this studied reticence, if the Servant 
of Yahweh be no other than a national personification or 
ideal; or if, as has been suggested. these Songs be but the 
Martyrology of some unknown individual sufierer? Were 
the Jews of any period so unused to suffering that they 
should shrink from such an interpretation of their history ? 
But this at least we know : the concept of a Messiah who 
should suffer and should die in ignominy was utterly abhor- 
rent to their national preconceptions. The history of 


4“ The idea of a resurrection from the dead appears to be ne 
implied,”’ writes Dr. Skinner, commenting on 53?°. 
(In Isaiam, IL, p. 320), 


cessarily 
So tco Fr. Knabenbauer 
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Jewish exegesis when confronted with this 53rd chapter 
would alone preclude the possibility of doubt. 

So much, then, for the framework. Enclosed is the pic- 
ture of the Servant, depicted for us now, not by Yahweh 
nor by the Servant himself, but by some third speaker. Who 
is this speaker? His standpoint is that of one who can 
regard as already over and past the sufferings of the Ser- 
vant. Yet he is evidently a contemporary; and speaks in 
the name of those to whom once the sufferer had been but an 
object of contempt— 


‘ As one from whom men hide their faces, 
Despised, and we esteemed him not,”’ 


—but who have since learnt to confess their guilt, acknow- 
ledging that ‘‘ Yahweh hath made to light on him the 
iniquity of us all.’’ Those who see in the Servant of 
Yahweh a personification of the exiled Jewish nation would 
wish this speaker to be representative of the pagan nations, 
that have realised all too late their unjust treatment of the 
martyred Israel. But the opening words of the speaker 
(53!) imply a very different attitude of mind to that of the 
pagan kings and peoples who are mentioned in the preced- 
ing verse: and, as many critics admit, it is far more prob- 
able that the prophet himself is here speaking in the name 
of his own nation.® If this be so, we are confronted with 
the greatest contrast of all. For it is thus the nation, and 
the whole nation (cf. 53°) on whose behalf these confessedly 
vicarious sufferings were endured, for whose guilty sake the 
innocent Servant ** poured out his soul unto death” as an 
‘‘’asham ” or guilt-offering upon the altar of sacrifice. 

If now we proceed to gather together some results from 
the preceding analysis, if we bear in mind the ever-increas- 
ing contrast which the prophet seems anxious to set up 
between the Servant and his fellow-countrymen, if we re- 
member, too, the delicacy, the cautiousness with which the 
announcement of the Servant’s sufferings and death is so 
gradually introduced, then it would appear difficult to resist 
at least these two conclusions : First, that the Servant of the 


’ The expression “ my people ” in 53% offers so strong a confirmation of 

the view that it is the prophet who is speaking in the entire passage, that 

‘ opposing critics ‘emend’ the text so that it may read ‘ his people’ ! 

There is absolutely no warrant in any ancient version for such an 
emendation. Cf. Condamin, Rerue Biblique, 1908, p. 167. 
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four poems is most naturally interpreted as an individual; 
Second, that unless the surrounding context forbids it, this 
more natural interpretation must be presumed to be also 
the true one. It was, in fact, considerations such as these 
which finally led Duhm in 1892 to regard the Servant-Songs 
as interpolations, written and inserted into the context by 
some later, post-exilic hand. Such a theory, however, was 
met almost at once with distrust and incredulity. Prof. 
Cheyne, though admitting the primitive independence of 
the poems, yet maintained stoutly that their insertion could 
not reasonably be ascribed to anyone but the author of the 
prophecy. And it is this latter view which has prevailed. 

The question of authorship, therefore, need not detain us 
further. Though a saner criticism will deny the grounds. 
for such a division of authorship, yet it is a denial which 
is beside our present purpose. That the author of chapters 
40-55 was at least responsible for the insertion of the four 
Songs into his text—that is a minimum which is also sufh- 
cient. For the problem must evidently restrict itself to the 
actual meaning attached by Isaiah to these poems. When 
Isaiah used (or adopted) this term, ‘Servant of Yahweh,’ 
was he thinking of one individual alone, or was he employ- 

ing the figure as a vivid personification, in one form or 
another, of his own nation ? 

Of course, even though the ‘ individual’ interpretation 
were admitted as the more reasonable, it would not follow 
at once that the Servant of Yahweh should be identified with 
Jesus Christ, the Messiah. In fact, nearly every well- 
known character of Hebrew history has been suggested by 
one critic or another in order to avoid such an inference. 
But these varied conjectures are far from being plausible : 
and it is beyond the scope of this essay to point out the 
several inconsistencies which such theories must inevitably 
carry in their wake. There is a dainty story preserved in 
Hebrew tradition in connection with a noted “ saint,’’ the 
Rabbi Juda. For thirteen years, during which the holy 
Rabbi was suffering from tooth-ache, there occurred in 
Israel, it is said. no miscarriage or death in childbirth, nor 
did there die within the confines of Palestine a single 
animal of domestic use.6 Such ‘ vicarious’ suffering, 
however, whether of the Rabbi Juda or of any other sinful 


* Cf. Lagrange, O.P., Le Messianisme chez les Juifs. (Paris, 1909), p. 238. 
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mortal, is evidently incapable of comparison—nor did the 
Jews in fact attempt a comparison—with the tremendous 
mission which it belonged to the Servant of Yahweh to 
fulfil. The Servant’s sufferings are in another plane. 
And,—to put one argument briefly,—these ancient wor- 
thies, Josiah, Jeremiah, Zerubbabel and their fellows rest 
still in their honouted graves, awaiting a final resurrection. 
It were a shame to toss up their chapless skulls, like the 
grave-digger in ‘Hamlet,’ and to beat them about the 
mazzard with a critic’s spade. 

But there are many who refuse altogether to regard the 
Servant as an individual. And it is precisely the surround- 
ing context of the Songs which is said to render impossible 
what otherwise would be, they readily admit, the more 
natural interpretation. This is a view which at least com- 
mands attention and a measure of respect. For it is un- 
deniable that outside of the Servant-Songs there is also 
frequent reference to a ‘Servant of Yahweh’ who must 
clearly be identified with the historic nation of Israel. And 
to this ‘Servant’ are applied many of the attributes 
already met with in the Servant-Songs. This Servant too 
is a chosen one of Yahweh, formed from the womb (44?) to 
be His servant. who shall be upheld by His power and mercy 
even unto old age and hoar hairs (46*). The figure is an 
evident personification, and it is therefore strongly main- 
tained, especially by English critics, that the Servant of the 
four poems must be interpreted in a somewhat similar way. 
‘‘ It is inconceivable,” writes Dr. Driver,’ ‘‘ that the prophet 
should use the same phraseology, and apply the same predi- 
cates to subjects entirely distinct; the ‘servant’ of the 
second group of pasages must be /srael, not less truly than 
the ‘ servant’ of the first group is Israel.” And so we are 
launched upon a theory which, at least in its broad outlines, 
was that adopted in very early times by the Jews themselves, 
and more elaborately propounded by the Jewish commen- 
tators of the Middle Ages. 

Of modern forms of this general theory two alone would 
seem to have survived the destructive fire of criticism. If 
there is to be personification at all, then it is either the real, 
historic Israel which the Servant of Yahweh must repre- 
sent, or else an “ideal Israel,’’ the Israel of the prophet’s 


7S. R. Driver, Isaiah: Ilis Life and Times, 2nd ed., 1910, p. 177. 
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dreams. It is the latter which appears to be more popular 
amongst English critics, and it 1s also the more moderate. 
But an advocate of the former view may be found, for in- 
stance, in the late Prof. Whitehouse, to whose summary 
rejection of the “‘ traditional Christian view *’ some refer- 
ence already has been made. 

To the credit of Prof. Whitehouse be it said that he 
eschews some of the more fanciful arguments and arbitrary 
emendations of text which have disfigured the work of 
such earlier commentators as Giesebrecht or Budde. And 
he rejects with scorn (and with good reason) the theory, 
somwhat akin to his own, which would admit no distinction 
at all between the Servant of the poems and the personified 
Israel of the context. The contrast, as has been pointed out 
already, is too evident to be ignored. The Professor, how- 
ever, is at pains to cut the ground from under the feet of 
possible opponents when he heralds his own solution by the 
statement that “‘ the ancient Orient was not bound by the 
severe logical restrictions of consistency which are the recog- 
nised necessity of our modern Western thought.’’ (p. 24.) 
His own position is clearly stated. The Servant of Yahweh 
is the “small, exiled, undemonstrative, God-fearing com- 
munity,” the religious kernel of the exiled nation, whose 
mission it was, by vicarious suffering on behalf of the less 
spiritual portion of their countrymen, to bring them to 
repentance, and ultimately to extend the knowledge and the 
worship of Yahweh to the surrounding Gentile nations. To 
support such a view he must identify the anonymous speaker 
of 53! --- with some Gentile or representative of Gentiles—- 
an identification which Dr. Skinner has characterised as 
‘an insuperable objection.” On this point, however, I have 
already offered some comment. A more serious argument in 
favour of at least some form of personification is found in 
a passage of the second poem (49°)— 


‘* And he ”’ (i.e., Yahweh) ‘‘ said to me: ‘ Thou art my 
Servant, 


Israel, in whom I will be glorified.’ ’’ 


The presence of the word “ Israel.’’ says Prof. Whitehouse, 
is fatal to all opposing theories, and “such evidence must 
not be manipulated out of existence’’ (p. 154). Pere 
Condamin, however, has given excellent reasons for con- 
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sidering the word as a gloss. And in this he is but following 
Gesenius, Duhm, and “la plupart des critiques modernes ” 
as he is careful to explain.’ It is noteworthy that in the 
Septuagint Version a similar gloss occurs in the first 
Servant-Song—a proof of the interpretation which at least 
the authors of this pre-Christian version wished to bestow 
upon the passage in question. 

It may suffice to draw attention to one main objection to 
be urged against this view. The people of Israel, as we 
have seen, acknowledge (53! ---+) that the sufferings due to 
themselves have been borne vicariously by the Servant of 
Yahweh, and at their hands. Yet there is nothing in history 
to show that the sufferings and privations of the Exile fell 
with any greater severity upon the faithful minority than 
upon the rest of the nation. Nor is there any evidence that 
this minority endured insult and persecution at the hands 
of their brethren. How then was “ the chastisement of our 
peace ’’ laid upon the suffering ‘Servant’? In what pos- 
sible sense is it true that this minority of the exiles bore the 
griefs and carried the sorrows of their fellow-countrymen ? 

Such improbabilities have led the more moderate Pro- 
testant critics to advance another theory which in fact 
approaches within measurable distance of the traditional 
Catholic view. Great prominence was given in England to 
this theory by Prof. Davidson, in a remarkable series of 
articles contributed in 1883-4 to the ‘‘ Expositor ” : and the 
position there maintained has been adopted by a number of 
more recent English critics, such as Driver, Kirkpatrick, 
Skinner and others. Now all these writers will admit that 
the Servant of the poems is a type of Jesus Christ. “ All 

Christian interpreters agree,’ writes Dr. Skinner,® ** that 
the ideal has been fulfilled but once in history, in the person 
of Jesus Christ, in whom all the features of the divine ideal 
impressed on Israel have received adequate and final expres- 
sion.’’ But Catholic tradition, at least in regard to chap. 
53, is not content to accept the Servant as a type only. The 
Fathers of the Church go further, and see in this chapter 
an exclusive prefigurement of the person of the Redeemer. 
To these critics, however, the figure stands primarily for an 


®Condamin, Le Livre d’Isaie, p. 335. Knabenbauer (op. cit. p. 232-3) 
less bold, but confesses that no other suggested solution is satisfactory 


® J. Skinner, Isaiah, Vol. M., p. xxxvi. (Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges). ( 
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ideal, the personification of the nation’s ideal character and 
ideal destiny. The Servant is Israel, not in the garb of 
daily life, but transfigured, and presented to us in the light 
of God’s eternal purpose. And as such the Servant has a 
past, a present, and a future. For the ideal is no barren 
abstract, but is incarnate in successive generations of the 
chosen people. Though the past has responded but falter- 
ingly to the divine call, yet the mercy of Yahweh has 
stretched forth mightily, and the future shall see the perfect 
accomplishment of His designs. The gifts and the calling 
of God are without repentance. 

Now such a theory will explain much. A prophet, who is 
also a poet, might well invest this incarnate ideal with a 
personality and an experience as of its own. It might thus 
be said to grow and live and die and rise again. But an 
immense difficulty arises when we attempt to conceive this 
personified national ideal as suffering a vicarious punish- 
ment for the sins of the nation. Prof. Davidson is ready 
with a parallel. For a Christian orator, he points out, 
might use the term ‘“‘ Church” in an exactly ‘similar manner. 
The Church is frequently idealised, invested with a person- 
ality, and suffers in such a capacity for the imperfections 
of her individual members. ‘‘ Such a general conception of 
the Church,” he states, “is precisely parallel to the Pro- 
phet’s idea of the Servant of the Lord.’ And yet the 
parallel has not removed the difficulty. Christian orators 
have certainly mixed their metaphors in their day: but he 
would be oratorical indeed who should speak of the Church 
as having suffered and died vicariously at the combined 
hands of her own members, for the sake of these same mem- 
bers! In what sense could such a suffering and such a 
‘death’ be considered as vicarious! For when priest and 
victim and sinner are identical, there can surely be no ques- 
tion of vicarious sacrifice : it is rather a question of suicide. 

If this be so, the parallel must break down—and with it 
the theory it was meant to sustain. And one might reason- 
ably begin at this stage to question the need of any personi- 
fication at all. But the context? How, exclaims Dr. 
Skinner, could a writer “‘ apply the same title to two dis- 
tinct subjects without so much as a hint that there is a 
double application in his mind?” (p. xxxiii-). It may be 


19Cf, Expositor, 2nd series, Vol. VIII. (1884), p. 353-4. 
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questioned whether the distinction between Israel and its 
Redeemer be so sharp as this writer would seem to imply." 
But is it true that the prophet gives no hint? Surely the im- 
possibility, or even the improbability of reconciling the 
characters and the missions of the two “‘ Servants ’’ is itself 
a hint, and more than a mere hint that the subjects are dis- 
tinct. That the hint is such that all who run may read it 
would be idle to assert. The progressive, gradual nature of 
the revelation may itself be named as a contributory cause 
of such ambiguity as may be supposed to exist, at least in 
the earlier Songs. But these Songs are a unity, and as such 
they must be judged. From the contextual point of view 
it is the first of the Servant-Songs which is the ‘ fons et 
origo ’ of so much diversity of opinion. Its position” in the 
midst of a context in which there appears another ‘Servant’ 
has given rise to an attempt to reconcile the terms of both, 
and to perpetuate this reconciliation in the case of later 
passages which, as it has been shown, are not susceptible of 
such an explanation. 

But in truth there are wider and deeper problems which 
here, as ever, enter in, to sway the mind of the exegete. If 
prophecy in its definition be only that which once Lord 
Rosebery predicted of true statesmanship—* the foresight 
of common sense ’—then we may well concede that no deter- 
minate vision of a spiritual Redeemer arose to fill the wak- 
ing dreams of Isaiah. And again, the horizon of a 
prophet’s vision, and the manner, often the obscure manner, 
of his symbolic utterance are problems, the solution of which 
must necessarily dispose to an exegesis which shall be in 
harmony with its presuppositions. Attention has been 
called more than once to the extreme sensitiveness which 
Isaiah displays in every allusion to the sufferings of the 
Servant of Yahweh. And this. too, is but part of a wider 


11S0 in Daniel 7, the Messiah-King, ‘like unto a Son of Man,” is 
still less sharply distinguished from the “saints of the Most High” of 
whom he is the King and representative. Of both is it predicted that 
they shall receive possession of the Kingdom of God. Cf. also Isaiah, 
60 and 61)-*. 

12 Pére Condamin would avoid the difficulty, such as it is, by transposing 
the first Servant-Song to a more congenial context (after 497). Objections 
indeed might reasonably be urged—and have in fact been urged—against 
the insertion of the transposed passage after rather than before the Second 
Song. But the whole matter must be left to the judgment of critical experts, 
Meanwhile too great a stress need not be laid on this somewhat hazardous 
yet possible solutior. 

D 
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problem. Why did ancient prophecy so obscure, to all 
appearance, the predestined features of the Messiah who 
was to come that on His arrival the Messianic hopes of the 
people were so strangely at variance with the Messianic 
fulfilment of prophecy! Here again we are in the region 
of presupposition. It is on this subject that Pascal has 
spoken many wise things : and with one suggestive thought 


of his this essay must at length conclude. “‘Il y a deux 
principes qui partagent les voluntés des hommes, la 
cupidite et la charité . . . la cupidite use de Dieu et jouit 


du monde; et la charité, au contraire. Or la fin derniere est 
ce qui donne le nom aux choses. Tout ce qui nous empeche 
d’y arriver est appelé ennemi. . . . Ainsi, le mot d’ennemi 
dépendant de la derniére fin, les justes entendaient par la 
leurs passions, et les charnels entendaient les Babyloniens : 
et ainsi ces termes n étaient obscurs que pour les injustes. 
Et c’est ce que dit Isaie : Signa legem in electis meis (8*), 
et que Jésus-Christ sera pierre de scandale. Mais “‘ Bien- 
heureux ceux qui ni seront point scandalisés en lui!’*® 


H. Cuapwick, S.J. 


% Pensées de Pascal (edit. Rocher’, Paris, 1879, p. 276. The Jansenistic 
form of expression, it is needless to remark, is one thing; the underlying 
truth is another. 





























Che Re-Paganization of Christendom 


Scanning of error is necessary for the confirmation of truth. 
—Areopagitica. 


‘THe immediate causes of the growth and decay of nations 
have been many and varied. At a period when competition 
has been keen and when several nations have been strenu- 
ously contending for supremacy, the fortune of war, the 
chance of the day, the advent of famine or pestilence, have 
been sufficient to turn the scale against one people and in 
favour of another, and so to alter the course of the world’s 
history. In other instances progression or retrogression has 
been determined by the form of government and the capacity 
or incapacity of rulers; and examples are not wanting in 
which the ship of state has been driven upon the rocks by 
the ignorance or rapacity of those at the helm. In our 
estimate of the past, and in our calculations of the future 
and in the judgments which we pass upon one another, we 
measure responsibility, not by the thing done, but by the 
opportunities which people have had for knowing better or 
worse. 

The intellectual difficulties of the day are very imposing, 
but it is the surface of the sea that is lashed by the wind and 
throws out so much foam; that terrifies us by the volume of 
‘the thunder of its waves. What the age needs is a prophet, 
for these are days when the civilization of Europe stands 
broken and bankrupt. We need a strong voice to show us 
‘our sins, the blindness of our guides, to destroy and to build 
up. 

It has often been stated that the Church is a bar to pro- 
gress, and a foe of the working man. How false that state- 
ment is, and how utterly against the facts of history? 
‘* What concerns us most is not the question whether much 
or little of our civilization will survive the present wreck, 
but whether the civilization that survives will be Christian 
or not.”’ 

There still lingers in our mind a fond anticipation of a 
golden age; we still look back across a misleading perspec- 
tive and babble about the joyous Greek; we still think that 
civilization, which has done so much to alleviate pain, to 
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inculcate kindness, to develop the resources of the universe, 
will do something more than lift us on to a higher plane of 
materialism or to a more scientific and less brutal. lawless- 
ness. We do not deny that the sickness of the Age is a 
highly complicated matter; and that its diagnosis and its 
cure necessitate the consultation of a veritable galaxy of 
specialists. It is our present purpose merely to indicate, 
in broadest outline, one or two prevalent fallacies. 

Let us face the facts. Can we trust the world, this setting 
of life in which we have to pass our existence! Can you 
trust it apart from God? The modern inherits all the 
learning of the past, sifts and corrects it, and adds to it 
his own store. In matters which lie within the natural 
scope of the human intellect it is undeniable that the general 
level of information is higher than in preceding ages. 

For yourself, do you not know that you can only pass 
through life in London with the most absolute strictness, 
and the most stringent reservations! Can you trust your- 
self to any stranger! Can you transact any business with- 
out observing the most careful precautions / 

There is plenty of philanthropy and kindness and desire 
to do justice in the present age. But even our humani- 
tarianism is part of our rebellion against pain and desire 
to make this life happy since we doubt if there is another. 
It makes man the centre and measure of all things, rather 
than God. As regards the banality and poverty of modern 
art, we are disposed to ascribe it chiefly to the fact that the 
constructive instinct of beauty decays and becomes vulgar- 
ized in the race after a certain point of its development. 
The present decadence of the sense of beauty is common to 
the whole world, to China as to France or England. The 
Gothic movement of the last century was distinctly a 
spiritual movement, inspired by romantic ideals of faith 
and loveliness, but it had deplorable results. What, again, 
could be less artistic than a modern ‘‘smart’’ ballroom ¢ 
But of the male ‘* dancers,’’ who look like waiters, none 


has spent more than £10 or £15 on his dress. 

The attraction of Christianity from its early days has 
been social. Men became Christians because in the different 
cities of the Roman Empire little societies sprang up with 
a life and atmosphere of a peculiar quality, and men were 
drawn to them through the appeal of that to something in 
themselves. But it is not only that the doctrine of the 
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i,antian Imperative is likely to lack appeal if put to man 
or boy apart from its embodiment in individual men or an 
individual society, if duty is represented as the ultimate 
thing and not as the road to love. It is that such a view 
soon brings us into difficulties in moral valuation. A man 
who goes to see his best friend when his friend is ill is not 
acting from a sense of duty. but because love has made 
this action the only one which pleases himself. A man 
who goes to see a sick person he does not particularly care 
for acts from a sense of duty, because the moral imperative 
enjoins kindness. The latter, you say, is the better action, 
because more unselfish. Then is it a moral decline when 
kindness passes into love? A man begins to do some service 
to other people from kindness, but from personal contact 
comes to love them and goes on doing it to please himself. 
Love converts altruism into a new sort of egoism, abolishes 
the distinction between egoism and altruism. ‘* Love only 
seeks itself to please,’’ as Blake sang long ago; and it is 
easier to forget God than to deny His existence. Most 
people will agree that modern life is full of worry and 
anxiety, due to the breakneck race for wealth, place and 
power, the increased luxury and the struggle to maintain 
appearances; to the custom of working at high pressure, 
the increased competition of all pursuits, and the feverish 
activity of life in general. Not only are we always in a 
hurry, but we should be ashamed if it were otherwise. Our 
haste is further increased by the greater rapidity of com- 
munication, and such factors as steam, electricity, telegraph 
and telephone. All this tends to undermine nervous 
stability. ‘‘ In Christianity lies the hope of democracy and 
peace. In Socialism lies its peril, its ruin.’’ According to 
the Catholic view, says Father Vaughan, *‘ the State is like 
the parent who teaches her growing child to walk, while on 
the contrary, according to the Socialist view, the State is like 
the foolish mother who keeps her growing child in a baby 
carriage, giving it a bottle to keep it quiet,’’ and in the 
Catholic view, of course, the State is but the servant of 
the Church whereas to the Socialist the State is something 
altogether apart from religion. Indeed, a good deal its 
naturally made of those utterances of leading Socialists 
which are frankly irreligious. A Christianity ‘* recast” 
in the light of criticism does not really count. Criticism, 
no doubt, does for a while destroy men’s faith; that is bad : 
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but then it destroys itself, and leaves the road open ior the 
new, slightly unmannerly religious spirit visible in France. 
There, like Michael in the second volume of Sinister Street, 
they are seeing it’s the sacraments they want, and the Pope. 
Religion is not an affair of nice feelings. Nor can we make 
interest in religion an excuse for neglecting our duties as 
citizens, that is as members of the fellowship of this people 
of England. The Christian religion is, above all things, 
an affair of great principles. Before the war civilization 
seemed at last securely founded, and the world seemed little 
to need to focus much attention on the subsequent adventures 
of humanity. 

It has always been the fashion for men to find fault with 
the age they live in; and if a collection were made of the 
opinions people have expressed of their own epochs, these 
would be found to be tinged, at all times, with discourage- 
ment and gloom. Our own age, like those which preceded 
it, has been often denounced by its prophets; we have been 
often enough told of our ugly commercialism, our failure 
in artistic creation, and the meanness of the world in which 
we live. By ‘‘ futurists” we understand those writers who 
are laudably concerned about the present prospects of civi- 
lisation in this country and in others, and who endeavour 
to ie intelligible and reasoned expression to their hopes 
and fears, proposals and plans, for a general betterment. 
Compared with the astounding progress in physical science, 
and its practical application, our entire social and moral 
organisation remains in a state of barbarism. 

Amid cataclysmic, earth-shaking conflict, when even the 
most metaphysically-minded waited in queues for a mutton 
chop, Reality still goes on, and a few ponder the ultimate 
criterion of truth. The pure sceptic is doomed to non- 
utterance; for to say nothing can be affirmed is to affirm, 
and to argue is to assume the validity of the argumentative 
process. Similarly the sophist makes himself and others 
giddy by his pirouette of self-contradiction. But.then, on 
his own principles—except that his principle is t’:at he has 
none—why should he not contradict himself? Civilised 
life is an ordered system, in which is secured the largest 
measure of individual freedom that is compatible with the 
common weal. It is therefore a product of peace; war is 
its antithesis, and the distinction between civil and military 
government is in more than etymology correspondent to the 
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distinction between civilization and savagery. The prin- 
ciples for which the great war has been fought—freedom, 
justice, truth—are precisely the essence of humanism; and 
never were these principles so intensely realised in the con- 
crete as in the experiences of life to-day. 

Civilization is the name we give to the long process which 
has culminated in the consciousness which can imagine and 
suffer and find intolerable the pain of another; yet under 
the guidance of this same consciousness have been created 
the means and the possibility to inflict pain of a kind and 
extent undreamt of. It is the last despairing cry of the 
mind which cannot abandon its own ideal. On the one side 
stand those who have come unconsciously to hold this life 
of organized suffering a dream; on the other are those who 
treat the consciousness which they once affected to regard 
as supreme, whose self-created standards they made as if 
to obey, as a scarce-remembered memory. Certain events 
seem to suggest a further vision of cyclic movement, the 
wheel of destiny coming full round, civilization destroyed 
by its own inventions, and a return to primitive conditions. 

Every Englishman to-day is an obstinate Pelagian at 
heart. Our stiffnecked race would rather go to hell of its 
own free will than to heaven by predestination. The theory 
of the Golden Age is indeed essentially a creation of the 
pessimists, since it implies the deterioration of the race. 

It is not by accident that we find our pessimistic philoso- 
phers in Germany, our pessimistic novelists in Russia, our 
pessimistic dramatists in Scandinavia. These countries 
have no comedy. The Englishman is so certain of his own 
purpose in life that it is incredible to him that God should 
not also have a purpose—and scarcely less incredible that 
His purpose should not be ours. And this is the ultimate 
triumph of optimism, for at bottom the controversy between 
optimist and pessimist is whether there is a purpose in the 
world or not. 

Can anyone honestly maintain that the working-classes 
or the people in general, are at present manifesting more 
disinterestedness than the privileged classes against whom 
they are tilting! More money, less work—this is a good 
programme, but it is not a programme of human love and 
fellowship; nor is it, necessarily, a programme of moral 
betterment. More money does not even imply, in many 
cases, more decency of living. Money stands, as often as 
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not, for more food, more holidays, more lavish and wasteful 
expenditure, and seldom for greater refinement, higher 
education, increased dignity, and beauty in the home. 
What we want to hear from the representatives of the work- 
ing classes is, couplea with their claims for higher wages 
and less work, a demand on their own part to make high 
use of these advantages. 

The world has now to choose whether it will save civili- 
zation by returning to an integral Christianity, or allow 
it to perish by substituting a reduced Christianity, which 
as such is shorn of its civilizing powers; but it may ration- 
ally prefer the former of these alternatives, since it can do 
so without setting itself in opposition to any certified facts 
or truths of reason. That ‘‘ modern ’’ is apt to be taken by 
some as a synonym for “ more correct,”’ and that no deeper 
reason is required for the rejection of some statement than 
that it is ‘‘ ancient,’’ or worse still “ mediaeval”’ or at any 
rate it is “‘ out of date.” 

It is not to science, but to “‘ scientific fatalism,” as it has 
been well termed, that our difficulties are due. The dislike 
of miracles, more particularly of the Birth and Resurrection 
narratives, the hostility to the supernatural claims of 
Christ, to the doctrines of redemption and the sacramental 
gifts, all this, so far as most men are concerned, has little 
basis beyond the suspicion that science can find no place for 
them, and the assumption that science covers the ground. 
Minds enchained in the categories of continuity, of inevit- 
able evolution, the laws of cause and effect mechanically 
understood, all different names of the same notion, fall an 
easy prey to the determinist theory of personal action, and 
the rationalistic projection of history. They treat as an- 
thropomorphic and antiquated the world-old notions of sin 
and deliverance, and crave for a vision cosmic and uni- 
versal. Mr. Arthur J. Balfour in his Foundations of 
Belief says that any system of religion which was small 
enough for our intellectual capacity could not be large 
enough for our spiritual needs. 

A great deal was heard about the rights of humanity, 
but what about the rights of God? If there was one 
phenomenon that was alarming at the present day it was 
the utter forgetfulness of the rights of God. There was a 
great outcry in favour of the rights of man, almost amount- 
ing to an epidemic; any amount of sentimentality was 
expended to voice the rights of criminals. 
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But the one thing they never heard of was the rights of 
God. A great criminal who had shocked humanity would 
find a great deal of sentimentality and sympathy, not so 
much fer the murdered person as for the murderer, They 
would hear a great deal of discussion about the law as to 
whether the object of the law was to repress crime or reform 
the criminals; but did they ever hear any consideration of 
the sin as a sin against God‘ Do our public men, our Par- 
liamentary orators, our philosophers, consider the crime, 
whatever nature it may be, as a crime in the sight of God / 
Do they ever look on it as a sin, or do they merely talk of 
it as some offence either against the individual or against 
society / 

The desire for truth is the desire to surmount what to me 
individually is appearance and lay hold of the universal 
heritage of all minds, so far as their apprehension, like 
mine, is not impeded by individual error. If all minds 
could get rid of individual error we should all be at one in 
the one truth. And so by this road, too, we are brought to 
the Supreme Society in the end. Truth is what is true for 
the Supreme Society, the community of those for whom 
individual error is done away. And because all truth is 
someone's experience, the Supreme Society—the sum of 
finite minds—will not contemplate truth as something out- 
side itself (except in so far as the sum total of finite experi- 
ence is transcended in the infinite of God), but as its own 
experience. The American prides himself on his smart- 
ness; but it is in his busiest towns that spiritism, faith- 
healing, flourish exceedingly. And amongst ourselves ridi- 
cule fails to kill the vanities of occult science. Each indi- 
vidual, in penetrating the experiences of all the rest, the 
experience of the whole, from his own unique point of view, 
with a power of knowledge increased beyond all that we can 
conceive, not only knows the whole truth (knows “‘ even as 
he also is known’’), but loves where he knows. What a, 
chaos of principle is exhibited by modern thought. What 
divergent and opposed views on the most vital questions. 
Yet lofty as are its pretensions to sincerity and zeal for 
truth, we have to admit that the modern mind falls short of 
its ideal. If a reconstitution of society on the Socialist 
plan is to put an end to all the graver forms of crime, except 
the pathological, one must imagine a Socialist State that 
is governed without by-laws. Quetelet’s maxim, “It is 
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society that prepares the crime,’’ is true in an upexpected 
sense when we come to such “crimes ”’ as riding a bicycle 
without a light, or walking on the wrong side otf the foot- 
path; for when society makes a by-law, certainly it prepares 
the crime. The ideal State is most unlikely to dispense 
with law; on the contrary, it will enact an ever-increasing 
and burdensome body of by-laws, and the number of those 
who commit ** anti-social acts” will tend to increase rather 
than to diminish. Socialism, on the other hand, is the foe 
of the family. It would remove the child almost immedi- 
ately from the care of its parents and hand it over to the 
State to be brought up by it, taught, fed, and clothed. 
Home influences, the beauty of a mother’s care and love 
would be lost. When that time comes chaos will also have 
come, Reform of the home, reform of the conditions under 
which the poor live, by all means let us have, but to reform 
it out of existence is to destroy the unit of society altogether. 
The temper of each new generation is a continual surprise. 
Gibbon believed that the era of conquerors was at an end. 
Had he lived longer, he would have seen Europe at the feet 
of Napoleon. But a short while ago we thought the world 
had grown too civilized for war, and the twentieth century 
was to be the inauguration of a new era. Battles, bloody 
as Napoleon’s, are now the familiar tale of every day; and 
the arts which aim at the greatest destruction are hailed 
with joy. 

The question of remuneration in a Socialist State has 
never been fairly met and solved, for the very simple reason 
that it does not admit of solution. You can no more solve 
it than you can solve the question of motive. There is no 
incentive to work but motive. Without some adequate 
motive, human or divine, to impel a man to work, you will 
not get anything worth having out of him. He will be 
without heart, without pride in the work set him, because 
while you may have given him a task to fulfil, you have 
robbed him of the motive power with which to accomplish 
it. Man not being an automatic machine, but a human 
being, to get top speed and good service out of him you 
must do more than crank up and provide gasolene; you must 
supply motive. Man’s character needs grading up to lofty 
and holy principles, if he is to accomplish great things for 
creed and country. 

The religious and moral condition of English Society has 
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become a matter for serious consideration. It is scarcely 
too much to say that English Society is ceasing to be Chris- 
tian. There is no very widespread revolt from Christianity, 
but there is a great deal of indifference to the claims of 
religion, and a great deal of uncertainty as to the trust- 
worthiness of the Christian tradition. There is an uneasy 
feeling in many who are incapable of giving it expression 
that the researches of scientific men and of Biblical critics 
have produced results adverse to the Christian Faith. Dis- 
cussions concerning the freedom of the will and the problems 
of heredity have weakened the sense of personal responsi- 
bility. 

The amelioration of society depends on the efforts, the 
constant efforts, of good men, inculcating and enforcing 
good principles. When they relax their efforts society sinks 
back like lead. It, too, as composed of men and women, 
and representing the combined influence of their lives which 
we call public opinion, has within it the germ of failure 
and decay, unless it is purified, vitalized, and saved from 
itself. 

Look at ancient Rome, setting in a blood-red sunset of 
luxury and sensuality. The world which it had conquered 
had succeeded in conquering it. East and West continued 
to pour in corruption and violence, and there was nothing 
to stem the flood of evil. The so-called Reformation with 
Christian tradition impoverished art, misled literature, 
falsified history, weakened morality, strangled philosophy, 
paralyzed religion and led by swift and logical steps to the 
blind worship of Mammon. which is the cause of national 
and international strife. 

Look at France before the Revolution. How slowly and 
surely she prepared for herself that hell of fury which 
swept down upon her corrupt and paganized social life in 
the Revolution. Kings like Henry IV and ecclesiastics like 
Richelieu used with deadly effect the materials of the world 
with which to construct a kingdom of material pleasure and 
aggrandisement, and the sure result worked itself out in 
the disruption of the very bonds of society. Look within 
ourselves. What is more wonderful than man, whom God 
designed to be a kind of first fruit of His creatures : with 
his feet he touches earth, with his head he reaches out 
towards heaven. And yet how utter is the degradation 
which man may reach if left to himself. Here it is the 
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same tale: if spiritual helps, moral sanctions, elevating 
encouragements, are removed, his tendency is to deteriorate, 
to sink back. Hereditary taint, even in those who are 
regenerated, leaves a weakness and a bias towards evil 
which needs constant watching and constant restraint. It 
is only by earnest and repeated effort that a man bears up 
against the evils of environment. 

The difficulty of applying Christian principles to lite 
under modern conditions vanishes if they are regarded not 
as principles for the organization of society, but as the basis 
of personal duty in society. There are no signs in the poli- 
tical world of a readiness to submit to an external spiritual 
authority. It is now believed that spiritual influence may 
be most effectively exercised on the individual personally— 
that the appeal to the individual conscience is the most 
direct which can be made. Christianity will work along 
the lines of least resistance if it appeals not to society as a 
whole or to men in masses, but to individuals personally. 
The male instinct to fight increases in intensity. Defeated 
minorities both in the political and industrial world refuse 
to accept submission or to abide by agreements. 

It is by consciously endeavouring to foster the sense of 
personal obligation that the Church can best co-operate with 
the State. The atavistic tendency has always been the rul- 
ing spirit of the Western world. 

Whatever the sins and tyrannies of the Middle Ages, 
religion was the centre of their life, and amid all their con- 
fusions men felt the peace as of a strange land. If they 
were often far from the practice of holiness, at least they 
venerated the ideal. They canonized St. Francis, whom 
now the police would lock up. Speaking of the great min- 
ster builders, Ruskin says :—‘*‘ They have taken with them 
to the grave their powers, their honours and their errors; 
but they have left us their adoration.”” The essence of civi- 
lization consists in the spirit of gentleness and in the spirit 
of religion, that is, the union of ‘all that is noble and sacred 
in religion with all that is gentle and strong in our 
humanity. Civilization tends to take back with one hand 
what it gives with the other, and the high pressure at which 
life is lived to-day robs it of many “of the advantages 
afforded by protection against the attack from w ithout of 
the myrmidon of disease. 

The world is not so foolish as to make mock of sin, by 
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proclaiming an amnesty to all those who violate the social 
compact of propriety; on the contrary, it is very strict in 
some ways. A man may be a libertine in his private life, 
but the world asks no questions, he is admitted to the best 
society ; he mixes with those who are themselves refined and 
pure. He is smart, he is wealthy, he is amusing; if he has 
powerful friends his misdeeds are concealed. What more 
do you want! But let him beware how he makes a public 
scandal—that will cause him to forfeit his position at once. 
The world has its own conception of sin, founded on the 
admitted weakness of human nature. It becomes scientific 
and says the spirit is linked with the animal in man, and 
it takes some time to throw the animal off; that having a 
body and desires such as we have what is known, by a foolish 
strictness, as sin, is something which cannot be helped. 
We must not inquire too closely, nor ask too much—as long 
as man keeps the unwritten code of Society, that is suffi- 
cient; human nature is human nature. There is no remedy 
for a bad character, no substitute for a good one. Heaven 
must be lived on earth first, before we can live in heaven. 
We live in a time of unparalleled intellectual anarchy, 
when every man does that which is right in his own eyes, 
and no generally accepted canons can be admitted. We 
have every kind of ism and no-ism—followers of Nietzsche 
rejecting every kind of morality which appeals to sympathy, 
and treating love and pity as weakness; followers of Mrs. 
Eddy, carrying to an unreasonable extreme the undoubted 
fact of the power of spirit over matter; followers of the 
New Theology in one of its many phases, which hopes to 
combine out of Christian sentiment and cosmic emotion a 
sort of Pantheistic panacea, which shall have the appeal 
of Christianity without its sting—religion with its claws 
drawn. Atheists, Agnostics, the Theistic Church are all 
united in this, that they repudiate what we understand by 
the Christian faith; and, in many cases, regard our whole 
notion of morals as baseless. The mental climate of our own 
day may, it is true, make the recognition of this fact diffi- 
cult to many. But is this climate in itself healthy? Is not 
its atmosphere saturated with that scientific fatalism which 
is in conflict with the realities of freedom and personality 
quite as much and for the self-same reason, as it is opposed 
to the beliefs in the miraculous and the supernatural ? 
Modern enlightenment grants that God exists, and even says 
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He may be adored, but the method of worship is for the 
individual to decide. 

In God’s universe being exists on different levels, and 
each of these is supernatural to the one below it. Of course 
‘* nature ’’ may be defined as the whole universe of things, 
in which case we cannot speak of supernature. But when 
people say, with Carlyle, that “‘ the natural is the super- 
natural,’’ they usually mean that, except God himself, there 
is no plane of existence above and beyond that physical 
system of experienced phenomena which we call the ‘* natu- 
ral world.’ The laws of that system are the expression of 
God’s will, and so are supernatural. This, however, is to 
confuse the *‘ Divine’? and the “supernatural.” The 
indwelling of Divinity in the phenomenal order of things 
is taught by natural religion. But revealed religion speaks 
of a supramundane kingdom of spiritual existences, and the 
Gospel of Incarnation and Redemption teaches that the 
fallen world of man has been invaded by a remedial and 
recreating dispensation of grace and salvation. An un- 
supernatural Christianity, therefore, is a sham; and, if 
religion is only an uprush of emotion from below, and not a 
heaven-descended fountain of those things which by nature 
we cannot have, it is a quackery. 

The fashionable principle is this : Be respectable in your 
outward life; sin not against the easy code of social 
morality, or at least do not parade your sin in the public 
eye; do not shock Mrs. Grundy’s sense of decorum ; and then 
it matters little or nothing what your fault may be. Ina 
hundred forms, in a hundred ways, the system of things in 
which we live rises up, and hinders us, or stands away from 
us, or betrays us. And we personify it, and shrink from it, 
where before we were eagerly pressing on in its ranks, 
assisted by its manifold resources. Democracy promises 
freedom, but offers no guidance as to how to employ the 
hours of leisure. 

What does it mean? Does it mean Society organized 
apart from God? Does it mean business, pleasure, activi- 
ties, money, friendships, human attractions, which have 
no relation to God at all; a tower of Babel built to defy 
Him?! The secularization of life which began with the 
Renaissance and Reformation goes on steadily, and civili- 
zation passes more and more away from the faith in which 
it was founded. Eucken, a detached observer, writes of :— 
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‘The severity of the conflict with modern civilization 
into which Christianity has fallen. In its rich unfolding 
of life the modern world has brought an untold wealth of 
things new and great. But... . it has wrought out a 
new type of life which departs widely from the Christian. 
A powerful impulse forces the thinking and the activity 
of man more and more into the world which Christianity 
regarded as the lower one.” 

But if we had imagination enough to see life, the life of 
our Western “‘ Civilisation,’’ as it presents itself before 
the All-Seeing, we should be appalled by another and more 
terrible ‘* Death,’’ 7.e., of those who might and ought to 
have lived, and whose birth was prevented, and nothing 
said. These young men who fall on the battlefields of 
Europe have lived, have enjoyed the youth of life, and their 
death is not in vain, for they purchase liberty with their 
blood, and the nations are the richer for the tradition and 
inheritance of their self-sacrifice, and Christ our Master 
has taught that they still live, though we see them not. 

Entrenched like the ancient world in material security, 
living upon the brilliant surface of a civilization whose 
underside is hideous, they feel more and more the contrast 
between the kingdom of earthly power of which they are 
the inheritors, and that strength which is ‘‘ made perfect 
in weakness.’’ Some people seem to treat their religion 
like a drawing-room pet; it is merely their private indi- 
vidual taste. They prate of it just as a food crank chatters 
of the things he does not eat and you do. According to 
popular Pelagianism, man is good by nature, and does not 
need such deliverance. According to pantheistic Natural- 
ism, there has been no irruption of saving forces from 
above, but the world has gone on developing upward by a 
continuous evolutionary progress, within which there has 
been from the first an immanent divinity, but no catastro- 
phic intervention of Deity. 

The Christian religion looks beyond this life for its frui- 
tion and can never realize in this world a condition of 
equilibrium. That is why it isa great adventure. He finely 
depicts the deadly state of equilibrium awaiting the votaries 
of human progress. Darwin and his numerous successors, 
working on a theory of the evolution of the individual unit, 
taught that man was bound by the necessity of his heredity. 
Haeckel, Galton, Karl Pearson, Bateson, Nietzsche, each 
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in his different department of thought, a score of novelists 
from Ibsen to Anatole France to men of far less fame, 
preached at a discount the uselessness of religion and in 
some cases morality, and in some cases have tried to give a 
purely natural account to all the events narrated in the 
Bible. To instance : Miss Jane Harrison develops the theme 
that ‘‘ the dance of Herodias’s daughter with the head of 
John the Baptist is, mutatus mutandis, the ritual dance of 
Agave with the head of Pentheus.” 

All the schemes for the amelioration of human life which 
are limited to this world must be theoretically capable of 
entire realisation, and so far may be exhausted. There 
comes a time—in thought at least—when the social refor- 
mer must sit down and weep with Alexander, for there are 
no new slums to conquer. John Stuart Mill, in a moving 
chapter of his autobiography, has told us of the melancholy 
that came over him as he contemplated the possible accom- 
plishment of the hopes of human improvement on which he 
set such store. He felt that even when privilege and cor- 
ruption were done away and injustice remedied, and the 
oppression of the poor a dream gone by, the spirit would 
still be unsatisfied ; and a great weariness overwhelmed him. 
Now, what Mill felt was due, not to a temperamental weak- 
ness, but to a flash of insight into the Nemesis that dogs the 
steps of all reformers who set their affections on things 
below. Realization may be distant, but it is not inconceiv- 
able; and, when in conscious thought we face the other side 
of realization, the soul rises in rebellion, refusing to be com- 
forted, for that ‘‘ God created man to be immortal and 
made him an image of His own eternity.” 

We have heard Rationalists claim that the exalted 
ruffianism of Pope Alexander Borgia was a natural pro- 
duct of the Christian religion, but we were neither 
impressed by their wisdom nor converted to their creed. 
The argument against rationalism which carries most 
weight is that it is an utterly false theory of life, and the 
more thoroughly this is studied the more completely is its 
falsehood made clear. Current thought looks on religion 
as a question of actions or rather of feeling, or of taste or 
of sentiment. The modern man claims the right to change 
his faith as often as he changes his fashions. 

Our hideous cities and blatant photographic art are of 
a piece with the vulgarities and mechanical categories of 
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our commercialized life. Dignity, centrality, repose, per- 
manence, are wanting to the whole of it. The democratiza- 
tion ef society has meant the crushing out of all standards 
save that of wealth. Even he who flees into the cloister 
cannot escape exploiting the economically weak. Modern 
industrialism is a Nessus-shirt which we must all wear. 
The very culture and refinement of the few is a walled 
garden of grace and virtue surrounded by a quagmire. Yet 
poverty is not the evil, but spiritual blight. The love of 
the beautiful is not, as sometimes we suppose, an artificially 
acquired taste. The masses as yet have had but little oppor- 
tunity to enjoy what is good or to spend on what is profit- 
able. The modern Western mind, in spite of its amazing 
lack of certain elements of noble conception and life, is 
regarded as infallible, and the theories and civilization of 
our day are taken for granted as the type to which the 
Gospel must be made to conform. The simple truth is our 
women and men have been squandering on costly establish- 
ments, dress, motors, and aimless wandering over the sur- 
face of the globe the time, substance and energy which 
should have been used to bear and rear the next generation. 

The Church insists that we are not isolated units, but 
links in a chain, owing debts of gratitude and reverence to 
those who have gone before, and debts of service ana 
sacrifice to those who come after. Religion must be brought 
in concrete form into the lives of the people. It is the busi- 
ness of the Church as a Church, and not merely as indi- 
viduals, to instruct her people as to their duties in this 
vital matter. Are there no orphans who need consoling, 
no heathen who needs a preacher. no outcasts who need a 
deliverer? Is there nothing that needs to be done for the 
young men of London, and which might be done by Chris- 
tian men with no sons of their own, nothing for the women 
who form our darkest problem, by sanctified women set 
apart for the work ? 

Advance is dependent upon the gradual evolution of new 
functions whereby adaptation is secured to an ever-increas- 
ing complexity of environment; and, if a people are but 
strong and vigorous, they appear able to retain their capa- 
city Zor development under the most adverse conditions. 
Neither oppression nor misgovernment, nor pestilence, 
famine, or the sword, nothing indeed short of actual exter- 


mination, will prevent that development taking place when 
B 
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the conditions again become favourable. On the other 
hand, history shows that, if this inherent vitality be mate- 
rially diminished, if a people lose their initiative and 
strength of character and become degenerate, then, what- 
ever their wealth and culture, their doom as a nation is 
irrevocably sealed. World problems of to-day should be 
associated with events of the past. 

It is no longer a controversy and a conflict between 
different forms of Christian beliefs, but a stand-up fight 
and a fierce struggle, and in the near future the struggle 
will be fiercer still between faith and infidelity. A spurious 
philosophy has prevailed under one name or another in 
every age, from the days of Democritus down to our own; 
but it has received of late years an immense impetus from 
the audacious teachings of modern Materialists, call them 
scientists if you like. Emboldened by their successes in 
research, the professors of the Materialistic school have 
attempted to lift the mysterious veil of nature and have 
challenged the truths of Revelation on the very fundamental 
principles of the Christian creed. The inanities of Demo- 
critus which for so many centuries did duty as arguments 
to bolster up Materialism have, especially of late years, 
been re-enforced by a long line of sophistries, call them 
arguments if you will, taken from the whole field of the 
physical sciences. In-fact, the Materialistic theories of 
to-day which defy reason and enternize matter—and recog- 
nise in it the principle and perfection of every form of life, 
are only the teachings of a school of Pagan philosophers 
who from Democritus to Thales, and from Thales to 
Socrates, delivered themselves up to speculations concerning 
the nature and origin of the physical world. 

At a moment of history A 4 human nature is not dis- 
playing precisely its most amiable side it is good to be 
reminded of one of the most pleasant traits of mankind, 
namely, its love of reversing the verdicts of history when it 
comes to think them unjust. Applause always awaits the 
writer who is bold enough to try to prove that Tiberius 
was the most benevolent of despots, that the Borgia Pope, 
amid his numerous avocations, found time to discharge the 
duties of his sacred office in a spirit of conscientiousness 
and orthodoxy, that Richard Crookback was a hater of 
cruelty and singularly kind to children. And what is true 
of reputations in the world of action is true of reputations 
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in the world of thought. Rightly or wrongly Protagoras 
ceases to be a ** sophist”’ and becomes the successful rival 
of Plato, while Friar Bacon, no longer a vulgar magician, 
is hailed as a father of modern science. 

Yet it would be fatal if we were to forget that rapid ma- 
terial developments jeopardise our civilization, and that 
an epoch like the present contains germs of evil capable of 
overthrowing the whole fabric that humanity has so labo- 
riously built) up. And why? For the simple reason that the 
material instrument is an impersonal. and indeterminate 
thing, as likely in itself to destroy life as to promote it, and 
that it has no inherent value save that of stimulating the 
intelligence which it is to serve. It imposes a problem 
which we either solve or perish. The more tools we employ 
the more complex our world becomes, and the more agile 
must be the mind that is to make such a world its home. It 
seems at times that our task of keeping up with our dis- 
coveries has reduced us already to an all but desperate 
plight; and we might compare contemporary humanity to 
a conjurer with all his balls in the air, while a malicious 
pierrot beside him keeps tossing up fresh ones. The watch- 
word of enthusiasts and revolutionaries, the cry of patriots, 
the dream of madmen, the vision of seer and poet bring us 
new conditions of life and a new burden of responsibility : 
and it is an urgent question whether the conscience of the 
race, its taste, ‘its judgment, and its wisdom are keeping 
pace with its intelligence; whether, in the development of 
new powers, sufficient attention is given to the application 
of enduring principles and the old experience reappearing 
in the new order. It is extremely difficult for one even to be 
fully and lastingly satisfied. 

We seem to have reached a kind of anti-climax in our 
lives. The last half-century has been marked by the amaz- 
ing onward march of science and invention. What human 
genius and human industry can achieve the war has shown 
us with most convincing proofs. Death-dealing instru- 
ments of enormous range, poisonous gases destroying with 
frightful torture, armoured aeroplanes battling miles up 
in the air, destructive vessels lurking in sea-depths to sink 
great ships of war, the triumphs of the surgeon and the 
physician rescuing from death, by miracles of healing or 
of manipulative art, men whom other men of science had 
helped to injure—these and scores of other proofs afforded 
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by our everyday experience seem to divide this age from 
that of the early nineteenth century by aeons. 

The sense of freedom involved in play may be said to be 
of two different kinds. In the first place, there is the sense 
of freedom which arises from the fact that the ends which 
I value in play are valuable largely because I make them so, 
and the conditions to which I adjust myself in attaining 
these ends are the conditions of a self-created world. In the 
second place, there is the sense of freedom arising from the 
consciousness that I can leave off when I want to, that I 
am under no compulsion to play. The freedom that matters 
in the game of life differs essentially from both. The ends 
and values are not ends and values, because I will them to 
be such, though I exercise my moral freedom in willing 
them as ends and values for me. When I come to a moral 
crisis in my life, it is not open to me to say, ‘“‘ I don’t want 
to play,’’ though the compulsion is an inner compulsion. 
That organized games are a valuable moral influence, 
cannot be gainsaid, but it must at the same time be emphati- 
cally asserted, that their value in this direction is stricly 
limited. A game is a game, the rules of a game after all are 
simply rules of a game. But life is real, and the law of life 
is a real law. That children should do what they like, 
when they like, and how they like, in the interests of their 
moral freedom, is, taken by itself, a very dangerous 
principle. 

It should be noted, perhaps, that we are not reviving 
that familiar bugbear of education psychology, transfer of 
faculty. It is not a question of jumping from branch to 
branch, but of determining how the branches shall grow, 
whether the higher or the lower shall absorb most vital 
energy. The primal energy is there and must express 
single individual life. Authority, ambition, intolerance, 
respectability, learning without feeling—all the qualities 
that get people on in the world and keep Society together— 
these are the things that need the most purging before the 
spirit is fit to begin a new life on earth; while many of those 
whom conventional morality holds the worst of sinners find 
themselves taught through happiness. The sole virtue is 
love; the sole vice the lack of love. 

The mind, like the body, has its digestive processes, and 
even when well nourished will perish of inanition unless 
certain accompaniments are provided, as poultry do if they 
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are deprived of grit. Commerce with nature and natural 
beauty is a fundamental need if health is to be maintained 
through generations; and next in order of urgency comes 
this consideration, that if a man is to have a citjzen’s mind 
he must have a citizen’s home. Housing, too, has _ its 
emotional as well as its utilitarian side. A man requires 
that his house shall not only be commodious, but that it 
shall express his nature, that it shall suggest the meaning 
of his place in the community, in the world. 

It has been said that Civilization lies prostrate, as a 
maniac who, after burning her house and murdering her 
children, is bleeding to death from self-inflicted wounds, 
her wealth and credit destroyed, her hopes of reasonable 
and orderly progress shattered. 

The history of civilization is in considerable part the 
history of the progressive differentiation into higher forms 
of the love-impulse in man, with a corresponding tragedy 
of collapse when the struggle to sublimate is a failure. We 
have to see to it that the struggle—never an easy one, as we 
all know—shall be carried on in the best possible conditions 
for success. 

A short while ago four public school men—a major, a 
captain, and two lieutenants, their ages averaging about 
26—sat in their mess talking politics. Said one, “‘ We 
ought to take this E.E.F., and conquer Italy, lay waste 
southern France, and over-run Spain and Portugal—in 
fact, wipe out all these damned, blasted southern races, and 
people those countries with surplus English.”’ The senti- 
ment was acclaimed by all. That is the doctrine of “We 
are It,” and it won’t transform a nation. To her pagan 
colonies, England has betrayed her trust. In effect, she 
says: “ You Hindus have one of the big religions of the 
world—we have another; yours is good for you (only we 
would request you to eliminate the suicidal side-shows) ; 
ours is good for us (only we don’t have anything to show for 
it, excepting the closing of shops on Sunday. Oh! and— 
we nearly forgot—in India don’t make trouble with 
the Mahomedans; if you can’t get on together, make a com- 
promise, as the Church of England does with regard to its 
various shades of opinion.” 

Mr. Devas, in that very remarkable book, “‘ The Key to the 
World's Progress,” gives us the useful phrase “ post- 
Christians.’’ These people are really pagans living in the 
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Christian era, retaining many of the excellent qualities 
which they owe neither to Nature nor to paganism, but to 
the inheritance—perhaps involuntary and unrecognized—of 
the influences of Christianity. Many of these people are 
kind, benevolent, scrupulously moral. They have not 
learned to be such from Nature, for Nature teaches no such 
lessons. Nor have they learnt them from paganism, for 
these are not pagan virtues. They are an inheritance from 
Christianity. Those, therefore, who build arguments as 
to the needlessness of religion on the foundation that 
persons without any belief in God do exhibit all the moral 
virtues, build on sand. 

Profiteering is trade without morality; it bears the same 
relation to economics as Prussianism does to politics : it is 
the pursuit of individual interest to the entire disregard of 
the interests of other individuals or of the whole. If con- 
science does not check it, it can only be kept in bonds by 
external fever, and law at last, as even “‘ Dora’’ knows, is 
sometimes a clumsy and inefficient instrument. 

Truth is allied to power, and when Pilate asked, *‘ What 
is truth?” the reply stood silently before his eyes that could 
not see. The master fact of the social integration is that 
the science of power in civilization is the science of the 
passion of the ideal. The passion of the ideal is the passion 
of perfection, which is the passion for God. And in the 
world God’s Church is ‘‘ doomed to death, but fated not 
to die.”’ 

CriaubE C. H. WILLIAMSON. 














Rotes. 


CarHoLics are now taking their place among the 
The Theology of orators of Hyde Park Corner. Some of the old- 
Hyde Park. fashioned Catholics may deprecate the step; in 
reality, if they were sufficiently old-fashioned they 
would not take this attitude; if, that is, they were able to reach back 
in mental sympathy to the days of St. Paul lecturing the Athenians in 
the Agora, or even to the time of St. Francis Xavier, the bell-man of 
God, who went around the market places of India, not disdaining to 
summon the natives with a bell. It is pleasant, then, to find the 
Catholics of this century not hesitating to advertise their Catholicity ; 
indirectly, of course, the Catholic Church has been always carrying out 
an advertisement on a large scale, with the distinctive garb of her 
priests and nuns, with the infinitely varied costumes of her religious 
orders, with her Corpus Christi processions—she, the city on a moun- 
tain top, the candle not destined to be hidden under a bushel. 

And amid what picturesque surroundings the Catholic Evidence 
Guild finds itself in Hyde Park? It finds itself in a line of platforms 
that loses itself in the distance; each with an animated speaker empha- 
sising the supreme importance of his own panacea for the ills of men. 
There are the Evangelicals supplementing the oral word in professorial 
fashion with a blackboard, amd purporting to give therein the sketches 
of the morally diseased human heart drawn by the Master Artist; there 
are the Mormons speaking with enthusiasm of the alleged revelations 
given to the latter-day saints, and meeting with objections to their 
polygamy that are reminiscent of the Biblical one concerning the lot in 
Heaven of the man of several wives; a Unitarian, who happens to be 
speaking of the influence of prayer in converting the heart, is brusquely 
interrupted by an atheist who had beea several years a Baptist and 
who now put the question too difficult for the Unitarian to answer: ‘ Ii 
God helps us to make up our own mind, where does free-will come in?’ 

In the motley crowd there is a teacher of religious indifferentism, a 
member of the Christian Evidence Guild, who is saying that all things 
except the fundamentals in religion are a matter of taste and that he 
would not like to object to a neighbour on account of the manner in 
which he arranges his furniture; he alleges also that in religion, as in 
domestic life, the bitterest fights have been waged concerning small 
matters. Some hymn-singers are enjoying the experience of an 
almost Buddhistie peace. A touch of colour is imparted to the scene by 
an Indian Mohammedan wearing an artistically-folded green sash as 
head-gear: a typical Oriental, with refined lines of countenance and 
gentlest of dispositions, he is impressing on an incredulous audience 
that the educated Mohammedans are the most tolerant people on the 
face of the earth. Another native of India is teaching humanitarianism 
and makes an occasional side-thrust at Christianity, saying that after 
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nearly two thousand years the upshot of it all in Christian Europe is tho 
world-war. 

The Social Question, like every other question of human interest, 
finds expression here, and one orator is saying that, if tyranny 
there is to be, he prefers an educated tyrant, and has no predilection for 
a dictatorial proletariat. Into this field the Catholic Church comes with 
its traditional crucifix carrying the gentle Christ; she meets there not 
the abstract theology of the text-books, but the living questions that 
war-worn men with despairing hearts are asking. The general impres- 
sion left on one is that the bulk of the people here, whether speakers 
or listeners, are bond fide and good at heart. They say so much of what 
is true, with occasional exaggerations and mistaken notions derived 
from early training. 

The great heart of the Crucified may be interpreted as of old 
in « Misereor super turbam. The manner of the crowd listening to 
the Catholics is admirable and it is the largest group at Hyde 
Park Corner; on the outskirts of the throng there is seen a wist- 
fully inquiring figure, seeking more light on Catholic doctrines in a 
téte-a-téte with one of the Catholics. There may be the terrific din and 
incessant roll of motors elsewhere in the modern Babylon preoccupied 
over-much with Mammon; it may—it does—represent the colossal 
failure of humanity, but not of Christianity; for who can truthfully say 
that the gentle doctrines of the Christ have failed in the saints, who gave 
them a full and fair trial? Here the doctrines of theology have the 
olden interest for men; some listeners may be merely curious, but all 
are interested; and the speakers do not display the passivity that is 
sometimes met with in the Church pulpit; all speak as if it were a 
matter of life and death—which it is. 


For the professional theologian it is of interest to 

A Layman’s listen to the theology of laymen—or women, for some 

Theology. of the most effective speakers, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, are women. Nor will he be disappointed in 
what he hears. There is a freshness about theology seen from the 
angle of a layman addressing the man in the street. At one time it is 
the inferiority of the Protestant Rule of Faith which must be brought 
home to the average man. An effective illustration is employed. Sup- 
pose, argued the speaker, that a method were emploved in regard to the 
laws of England similar to the method that is advocated in regard to the 
written law of God. Protestants say—Read the word of God and use 
your private judgment in interpreting it. Suppose they were to say 
also: * Here are the Statutes of England; you can interpret them now 
as you think fit; there is no need of experts or authoritative declara- 
tions; in fact, you may deny the existence of some of them if it seems 
good to you?’ 

Again, the value of much-decried dogmas—the distinctive feature of 
Catholicism—has to be enforced. It is done by one of the women- 
speakers. She suggests how important definiteness, accuracy, is in 
every department of life. What would be thought of the scientist who 
would say to his pupils—You need not be particular about accuracy in 
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your statements’? Is it only in regard to the Science of God that one 
can afford to be slipshod? What would be thought of the business-man 
who should set out by telling his employees: You need not be definite 
in your accounts or measurements; the rule of thumb shall be the 
rule of our establishment? Is it only in regard to the business of 
eternal salvation that one can afford to be without definite chart or 
compass? Such, in substance, is the method of the Catholic lay 
preachers of Hyde Park. Successful business-men and cultured girls, 
they work without pay at considerable self-sacrifice. But they are 
satisfied with the number that are being converted to Catholic doc- 
trines. They eschew discussions, in which the personal element pre- 
vents one from admitting defeat; they think it sufficient in most cases 
to give an exposition of the faith and to remove the disfiguring mask 
which Protestantism has for centuries placed on the fair face of Catholic 
truth. 
G. PF. 


Oxe of the classical difficulties in connection with 
Date of the the harmony of the Gospels is that which arises from 
Last Supper. the different accounts of the events of Holy Week. 
Up to this point the Synoptics and St. John had pur- 
sued different paths, the former selecting incidents in the Galilean 
ministry, the latter dealing with the ministry in Judea. In the story 
of the Passion, however, we have four parallel narratives, and here the 
difficulties of the harmoniser begin. In regard to the particular point 
under discussion the facts in dispute are well known. The Synoptics 
seem to tell us that Christ was crucified on the 15th Nisan and that the 
Lust Supper was held on the evening on which the Paschal Lamb was 
eaten by the Jews—i.e., the 14th Nisan. St. John, on the other hand, 
seems to indicate just as clearly that Our Lord was crucified on the 
14th Nisan and that the Last Supper was held on the evening of the 
13th. How are the two accounts to be reconciled? This is the problem 
with which commentators of all ages have wrestled with more or less 
success. St. Thomas discusses the question at length in the Summa 
(IIT., Q. 46), but fails to find a solution. In general it might be said 
that the older commentators favoured the Synoptics and found some 
means of explaining the difficult texts of St. John in accordance with 
that view. The case has been put with clearness and force by Dr. 
MacRory in his Commentary on St. John, and all the necessary details 
will be found there. There is a tendency with more recent scholars to 
give preference to the narrative of St. John and to explain away the 
difficulties of the passages in the Synoptics (cf. Calmes, St. Jean). 
Then there is the inevitable Via media according to which the Pasch 
in that year was celebrated on two successive days, by Our Lord on 
the 13th, and by the Jews on the 14th. Jansenius of Ghent may be 
quoted as a representative of the latter school. 


Neither did Christ anticipate the Passover, nor did the Jews in 
that vear postpone theirs, in order to carry out the execution of God. 
Roth He and they kept their respective Passovers at a time which 
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for both parties had been long regarded as lawful. The Lord kept 
His at the time made lawful by the law of God; the Jews kept theirs 
at the time made lawful by the tradition of their fathers.’ (Concord. 
Evang. c. 128.) 


Tumis has generally been regarded as a pure hypo- 
Could the Pasch thesis, and no attempt had hitherto been made to 
be Celebrated give it a solid historical foundation. Such an attempt 
on Friday? has now been made by Father Matthew A. Power in 
the American Journal of Theology for April. His 
conclusion is that ‘* both parties are equally in the right. It is as true 
to say that Christ died on the 14th Nisan as to say that He died on the 
15th Nisan. It all depends on the * Style’ followed ’’ (p. 262). What 
were the two Styles? According to the modern Jewish practice, when- 
ever in the ordinary course the Passover would fall on a Friday it is 
postponed to Saturday in order to prevent two days of rest coming in 
succession. This is called the Badhu calendar. Father Power en- 
deavours to show that this system existed from the earliest times, and 
that it was employed in the death-year of Christ. The Synoptics 
followed the regular lunar calendar, while St. John followed the 
calendar modified according to the Badhu system. Thus: 


(10th Nisan (St. John) ... with Badhu. 
Thursday = + 
(14th Nisan (Synoptics) .... without Badhu. 


li we admit the writer’s premises we cannot deny that the solution is 
perfectly satisfactory from every point of view. But let us examine 
his premises more closely. He bases his argument chiefly on an obscure 
passage in the Talmud which has baftied Maimonides and other Jewish 
scholars. The passage is as follows: 


Pascha quod exivit aut pollutum est comburatur statim. Si pos- 
sessores polluti fuerint aut mortui fuerint transeat forma ejus et 
comburatur decimo sexto die. KR. Johanan filius Berokae dicit etiam 
hoe statim comburatur quia non habet comedentes. Ossa, nervi et 
reliquiae comburuntur decimo sexto. Si decimus sextus inciderit in 
Sabbatum, comburunt decimo septimo, quia non pellunt Sabbatum 
neque diem festum. (Pesachim vii. 9, 10.) 
Passing over the puzzling expression ‘ exivit ’ which he takes to refer 
to the ‘ translation ’ of the Pasch out of its usual place, his argument 
briefly is as follows:—The refuse of the lamb was to be burnt on the 
16th; now, according to Exod. xii. 10 ** the eating of the meat and the 
burning of the bones took place most certainly on the same night. 
Therefore the sacred meal was also on the 16th. Therefore that day 
was a Passover; that is, the great feast was formally excluded from 
the Friday which fell on the legal day, the fifteenth. Hence there is no 
Friday-Passover in Pesachim ’’ (p. 272). The passage belongs to the 
oldest stratum of the Talmud, and if the argument were sound it would 
give us very strong presumption that such a custom existed in the time 
of Christ. 

But the text is capable of another explanation. We know that the 
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strictness of the Sabbath observance increased as time went on, and it 
is not surprising if the command to burn the bones the same night had 
to give place to the sacredness of the Sabbath rest. Then the bones 
would be burnt on the 16th. Indeed, the final clause in the passage 
quoted admits of no other explanation. It is evident that the writer 
has in view the case where the Paschal feast is followed immediately 
by the Sabbath, on both of which days the Sabbath-rest was obligatory. 
This necessitated the postponement of the burning to the 17th. This 
last clause therefore is a clear proof that the Pasch was sometimes 
celebrated on a Friday. 

But even were we to accept Father Power's interpretation, we should 
still be a long way from the solution of the problem with which we are 
concerned. We should likewise have to prove (i) that on the year of 
Christ’s death all the conditions for the application of Badhu were ful- 
filled; and (ii) that it would have been possible for Christ and the 
Apostles to celebrate the Pasch in accordance with the regular lunar 
system while official Judaism celebrated it a day later. With regard 
to the first, the year of Christ’s death is uncertain, and the formation 
of the Jewish calendar was so arbitrary that it is impossible to decide 
in any particular year whether the conditions for Badhu were fulfilled 
or not. In regard to the second, it is highly improbable that a private 
citizen would have been able to celebrate a regular Pasch, after the 
Jewish fashion, a day before that fixed by the religious authorities. 


Tus brings us to the question whether Our Lord did 

Did Christ really celebrate the Pasch after the Jewish fashion. 
Celebrate the This aspect of the problem is discussed by F. X. 
Jewish Pasch? Nairne in The Month, July, 1920, pp. 1-12. He first 
reviews the written and traditional legislation in re- 

gard to the Pasch, and then proceeds to take up the three methods of 
reconciliation indicated above. He is able to bring together a number 
of “‘ clear indications ’’ from the narrative of the Synoptics which show 
that “‘ even in the Synoptic narrative the day of our Lord’s death was 
not a solemn day of rest, and that therefore it could not have been the 
15th Nisan.’’ On the other hand the clear statements of St. John are 
confirmed by a goodly array of Patristic testimony, including Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Julius Africanus, Lactantius, Appolinaris, Hippolytus, and 
Clement of Alexandria. In fact it would seem that it was only after 
the third century that any doubts arose in the minds of Christian 
scholars. How then are we to explain the texts of the Synopties which 
speak of the Supper eaten on the evening of the 13th Nisan as the 
Pasch? The writer takes his stand with Calmet, Batiffol and many 
of the Fathers, who hold that Christ did not celebrate the Pasch in the 
Jewish sense. He has no sympathy with those who have recourse to 
the hypothesis of a double celebration. There is no evidence that the 
Paschal lamb could have been eaten on the 13th, and “‘ there is no 
trace in any of the Synoptics of the peculiar ritual which characterised 
the most important meal of the whole Jewish year.’’ Jn regard to the 
word ‘ Pasch ’ applied by the Synoptics to the Last Supper, ‘‘ may not 
the word be taken, as so many have taken it, as referring to the insti- 
tution of the Blessed Eucharist? In the year of Our Lord’s death the 
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Jews did not, strictly speaking, celebrate the Pasch; they went through 
the customary ceremonies which had now lost all meaning since the 
old dispensation was past. At the hour when the lambs were being 
killed, the Lamb of God was being sacrificed, the type was replaced by 
the anti-type; the Paschal sacrifice was celebrated, not in the Temple, 
but on Calvary. And, since the sacrifice in the Supper-room was one 
and the same with that on the Cross, most truly could Our Lord call 
it the Pasch. It is not suggested that the Apostles understood Our 
Lord’s words. . . . But when St. Luke wrote his Gospel, his master, 
St. Paul, had written: ‘ Christ our Pasch is sacrificed,’ so that the 
words of our Lord must have been clear when the Gospel was written.”’ 
E. J. K. 


* * * 


In our last April issue we made some remarks on the 


A Recent ‘science ’ of Eugenics and on the abnormal position 
Writer and __ it is tending to assume in the philosophy of organised 
Eugenics. social life. Since then we have been reading a little 


volume on ‘ Science and Morals,’ by Sir B. C. A. 
Windle, and we find some statements that, coming from a man of un- 
doubted eminence in Science, deserve special consideration. He is a 
strong upholder of the old principle that no man can claim to speak 
with authority outside his own sphere. ‘ There are a number of subjects 
on which the scientific man is just as fit, or as unfit, to express an opinion 
as any other man. The intense preoccupation which serious scien- 
tific studies demand may render the man who is engaged therein even 
less competent to express an opinion on alien subjects than one whose 
attention, less concentrated, has time to range over diverse fields of 
study.’ And, after citing Darwin who, on his own confession, had 
‘ lost all taste for music, art and literature,’ and Huxley who used to 
make pontifical pronouncements on Home Rule for Ireland, though ‘ his 
knowledge of that country was quite rudimentary and his visits to it 
as few and as brief as if he had been its Sovereign,’ he applies his prin- 
ciple to this very question of Eugenics. 


‘ Turs is bad enough,’ he says, ‘ but what is far worse 
The Actual . a . : 
is when scientific experts on the strength of their 
study of Nature assume the right of uttering judicial 
pronouncements on moral and sociological questions, judgments some 
at least of which are subversive of both decency and liberty. Thus we 
have lately been told that it is ‘ wanton cruelty’ to keep a weak or 
sickly child alive: and the medical man, under a reformed system of 
medical ethies, is to have leave and license to put an end to its life in 
a painless manner. To what enormities and dastardly agreements this 
might lead need hardly be suggested.’ As for artificial limitation of 
families, ‘ we must [it is said] prevent feeble-minded persons from pro- 
pagating their species. Within limits, that is a proposition with which 
all instructed persons would agree. . . . But we must go further than 
this, and introduce all sorts of restrictions on matrimony, until finally 
it comes to be a matter to be arranged under rigid laws by a jury of 
elderly persons—all, we mavy feel perfectly sure, ‘‘ cranks ’’ of the first 
water.’ 


Proposals. 
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And, worse still, the new experiment is to be made in an atmosphere 
from which every trace of moral restraint has been removed. * We are 
to plunge into the whirlpool of Eugenic delights without any fear of that 
‘* bugbear of a hell’’ which another writer congratulates us on getting 
rid of. We can, it appears, enter upon our Eugenic experiment without 
a single moral scruple to restrain us or a single religious restriction to 
interfere with us.’ Dr. Windle sketches the disastrous results on the 
married life of unfortunate victims forced into a union for which they 
feel nothing but repugnance, and he utters a much-needed warning— 
‘it is pertectly useless for doctrinaires to argue, as doctrinaires will, 
about ethical restraints. Nature has no ethical restraints; and any 
ethical restraints which man has come from that higher nature of his 
which he does not share with the lower creation. . . . No one has 
ever suggested that we should go to Nature to learn to be humble, 
kindly, unselfish, tolerant, and Christian, in our dealings with others; 
and for this excellent reason that none of these things can be learnt 
from nature.’ He had already (pp. 19-23), on the basis of Whiffen’s 
study of the North-West Amazons, sketched the effects of the rule of 
life—Natural Selection—put forward by some of the prominent so- 
called scientists. The details are barbaric, and the conclusion fully 
warranted: ‘ all these things placed together give us a perfect picture 
of life under Natural Selection, and having studied it we may fairly 
ask whether such a rule of life is one under which any of us would 
like to live. In every respect it is the antipodes of the Christian rule 
of life, and of that rule of life which civilized countries, whether in fact 
Christian or not, have derived from Christianity and still practise. The 
non-Christian rule of the Indians is one under which might is right 
and no real individual liberty exists.’ That scientists should make 
recommendations of this kind spells their own condemnation. ‘ What- 
ever scientific reputation the writers in question possess, and it is 
undeniably great, it has not equipped them, one will not merely say 
with moral or religious ideas, but with an ordinary knowledge ef human 
nature. . . . Let us be quite clear that while science has much to 
teach us and we much to learn from her, there are things as to which 
she has no message to the world. . . . The theologian is abundantly 
in his right in saying to the scientific writer ‘* Hands off morals,’’ for 
with morality science has nothing to do.’ 


THis same little book by the way contains many 

Some Related other chapters on which we should like to say a word 
Matters. if space permitted. In ‘ Science as the Rule of Life ’ 

the author gives his reasons for the statement made 

above that nature has no morality to teach. In another chapter he 
attributes much of the current anti-religious feeling in England to the 
influence of extreme Evangelicalism which, by inventing sins that never 
existed and identifying religion with gloom and bitterness, has driven 
the people to repudiate religion and all it was supposed to stand for. The 
explanations of the Universe given by agnostics are all very well once 
we have got within the system—so he te!'s us in the third chapter— 
but throw no light whatever on the origin or cause of the system itself. 
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There are interesting side-lights on the practise of the Imprimatur— 
which is shown to exist in all departments, artistic, literary and poli- 
tical—on * special creation,’ on the fact that ‘ spontaneous generation ’ 
was held by many Catholic theologians without prejudice to their faith, 
und on many other matters interesting to theologian and scientist alike. 
As an instance of the author's happy style we might quote his com- 
ment on the * eminent authority’ who dismisses the whole problem 
of heredity by the off-hand statement that ‘ It is a phenomenon of 
arrangement.’ ‘A Martian visitor taken to Westminster Abbey and 
told that its construction was a * phenomenon of arrangement’ might 
be expected to turn a scornful eye upon his cicerone and reply, ‘ any 
fool can see that, but who arranged it?’ 


But to return to our question of Eugenics, we may 
The Health be allowed to quote the remarks of the Month on the 
Ministry. attitude to be adopted by Catholics towards the 
Health Ministry which, in some places at least, is 
favourable to the new ‘ science.’ ‘* At the Liverpool Congress a long- 
drawn newspaper dispute between Catholics as to the character of the 
new Health Ministry and the right attitude to take towards it came 
to a head in public debate, and we trust was finally resolved. For we 
Catholics do not dispute about principles, though we may about the 
ground and manner of their application. If the Health Ministry is 
certainly being made a means of enforcing the immoral views of the 
advanced Eugenists upon the community, it must be uncompromisingly 
resisted; if it is even liable to be so misused, it must be watched with 
the greatest vigilance; if it can be utilized, with safety to morals, for 
the benefit of our poor, then it should be so utilized. The fact that its 
officials act differently and profess different ideals in different parts 
of the country, make the adoption of a common policy difficult. The 
most we can at present do is to scrutinize its action very carefully, and 
immediately raise the alarm if we find the taxpayers’ money is being 
used to promote immoral and pernicious fads.’ 
A wise summary. Protests, even extreme protests, may be occa- 
sionally necessary: but the policy of general abstention is not one to 
be lightly recommended or likely to produce the most desirable results. 


M. J. O’D. 


* . * 


We find in the September number of Studies a very 

Democratising interesting article on ‘The Democratic Transforma- 
Industry. tion of Industry * from the pen of Dr. John A. Ryan, 

of the Catholic University of Washington. The writer 

first briefly explains the nature of the disease in the industrial system, 
and then suggests certain remedies calculated to cure it. Our present 
system is fast developing in a kind of industrial feudalism, under which 
Society appears to be permanently divided into two classes—the pro- 
pertied and the propertyless. ‘ The general situation is that the vast 
majority of men who begin life as employees must resign themselves to 
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dependence upon wages or salaries for their livelihood until the end of 
their working days. And the complement of this situation is that, so 
far at least as urban industry is concerned, the functions of ownership 
and direction are performed by a small minority.’ The great defect of 
this state of affairs is that it concentrates the attention of both classes 
on the diversity of interests, and obscures and minimises the commu- 
nity of interests between capital and labour. The results are restric- 
tion of output, industrial friction and social discontent. 

There is but one remedy for these evils—namely, © to put labour in 
such a position that it will participate in the benefits of ownership.’ 
These benefits are chiefly three. ‘ The first is the direction of industrial 
operations; the second is the possibility of obtaining indefinitely large 
vains as a result of hard work and industrial efficiency; the third is the 
consciousness of independence, security and self-respect, and the posses- 
sion of a degree of social and political power which the propertyless 
man, other things being equal, can never hope to obtain.” To secure 
for labour the first of these benefits Dr. Ryan suggests participation in 
mavdagement, that is, in industrial administration. * The workers in 
an establishment should have something to say about the industrial side 
of management . . . should take part in all those phases of industrial 
management which concern them directly —wages, hours, shop condi- 
tions, discipline, ete. The second benefit might be secured to labour 
by profit-sharing, that is, by giving the workers, in addition to their 
wages, a part of the surplus profits. Dr. Ryan adds the word ‘ surplus,’ 
because he thinks it is not feasible to seek any share for the workers, 
till the owners have first drawn the prevailing rate of interest on their 
capital. By prevailing rate of interest he seems to mean the normal 
rate of dividend— the rate of interest that can generally be obtained 
on investments of normal security.’ The benefits under the third head- 
ing, namely, personal independence, security and social power, can only 
be derived from ownership itself. Sole proprietorship of an individual 
business is, of course, out of the question for the great majority of indus- 
trial workers; but co-operative ownership, which is quite feasible, will 
secure the same benefits. Such, in bare outline, are the changes recom- 
mended by Dr. Ryan for the democratisation and stabilisation of the 
industrial system. The present state of affairs cannot last. ‘ There 
are only two conceivable alternatives: one is Socialism; the other is 
co-operative control and ownership by the workers of the greater part 
of industry. Reforms which will merely better the conditions of life 
and labour of the wage-earner will have no permanent value. 
What the worker needs is a change of status.’ 

Few will question the desirability and urgency of the changes recom- 
mended by Dr. Ryan. They are excellent reforms as far as they go; 
and they go, it may be admitted, as far as actual reform is likely to go 
for some years to come. Still, we doubt if a final settlement can ever 
be achieved without more far-reaching reforms than those adumbrated 
in Dr. Ryan’s article. In saying that ‘ what the worker needs is a 
change of status,’ Dr. Ryan has undoubtedly struck the right note. 
But will the reforms that he suggests bring about, even in time, that 
change of status? We do not doubt that ‘ co-operative control and 


ownership by the workers of the greater part of industry ’ would, if 
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achieved, change the whole status of the working man; but we can see 
little hope of any substantfal advance in that direction, until the grip of 
the present owning class on the world’s capital is first loosened by pre- 
liminary reform. It is here thaf Dr. Ryan’s article appears to be weak. 
It seems to us that the preliminary reforms that he suggests are not 
sufficiently drastic to loosen that grip appreciably. In a word, we fail 
to see how co-operative ownership by the now propertyless wage-earners 
can be established on any considerable scale, while the feudal lords of 
industry—even if they concede to labour a voice in industrial admini- 
stration and a share of the surplus profits—still maintain the rest of 
their privileges, and the practical monopoly of capital which these privi- 
leges confer. 

Again, a voice in the regulation of hours, discipline and such other 
things as ‘ directly ’ concern them is, of course, something gained for 
the workers. But are they not also deeply interested in the things that 
concern them indirectly? Why, for instance, should the capitalist 
alone have a voice in the policy of production? To take a concrete 
case, why should a few big capitalist syndicates in England have an 
undisputed right to concentrate the whole personnel and machinery of 
the building trade on the erection of racing-stables or of factories for 
producing golf clubs and motor cars, when thousands of houses are 
urgently needed by the workers, and when the necessary funds are 
already ear-marked? While the capitalist controls the credit and policy 
of production, a voice in industrial administration can do little for the 
wage-earners beyond making their dependence a little more tolerable. 
Again, the sharing of surplus profits does not bring us very far. From 
Dr. Ryan's definition of ‘ surplus profits ’ it seems to follow that in the 
average establishment there will be no surplus to divide, so long as the 
standard of efficiency remains at its present level. If there is to be a 
surplus at all, therefore, it must be brought about by the increased 
efforts and diligence of the workers. To secure this extra effort Dr. 
Ryan holds out to the workers the hope of a share in the increased 
profits due to their increased efficiency. We doubt whether the average 
wage-earner would think it worth his while to ‘ speed-up ’ in the cireum- 
stances. If profit-sharing is necessary at all, why should it be confined 
to profits above the normal rate of interest? Dr. Ryan would say that 
no other scheme is feasible, so long as the regime of private capital 
cbtains. Perhaps he is right. In any case this normal rate is not a 
sacrosanct thing, but merely the outcome of economic forces working 
on the basis of economic feudalism, which is ex hypothesi an inequit- 
able condition for the workers. If it stands in the way of a neco. «ary 
scheme of profit-sharing, let us try to limit it, so far as esti ng 
surplus profits is concerned, by legal enactment binding every industrial 
establishmentinthecountry. Forthe purposes ofa profit-sharing scheme, 
the normal rate of dividend could, we believe, be diminished fictione juris 
to vanishing point, if necessary, without seriously interfering with the 
capitalisation of industry. Until some such drastic step is taken we 
see little hope that profit-sharing can accomplish anything beyond 
slightly easing the situation. 
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ix our last number Fr. Kelleher, while defending 
Important Step jric)) fabour against the charge of excommunication, 


en by Trish remarked: Quite a different question is whether in 
Trade Union the interest of religion, nationality and Irish Trade 
Congress. iy : 


Unionism, it is a wise policy for our workingmen to 
allow themselves to be attiliated to the International Sccialist Bureau, 
or otherwise to appear to subject themselves to harmful influences. 
Many of their best friends are of opinion that it is not.’ The Trade 
Union Congress recently held in Cork has done much to remove any 
fears we may have had under these heads: it decided to drop its 
affiliation with the International Socialist Bureau. We think it is a 
matter on which the delegates are to be congratulated. It must have 
cost them a pang to take the decision. The spirit of comradeship, the 
idea of a ‘solidarity of labour’ throughout the world, the prestige of an 
international organisation, the fashion set by Labour parties in other 
countries—not to speak of man’s natural tendency to stand by what he 
has already done—must have all exercised considerable influence against 
the view that eventually prevailed. One fact, we think, stands out 
clear: Irish Labour as a body is still sound for faith and fatherland. 
Indeed the Congress left no room for doubt as to its loyalty to both one 
and the other. We hope that one practical result of the generous action 
of the Congress will be a still closer union between the Church and Irish 
Labour. We hope to see all good Catholics, and the clergy in particular, 
take a still deeper and keener interest in every legitimate effort of the 
workingman to improve his lot and better his condition in life. 


Ccanolly’ Anp here it may not be out of place to say a word on 
ys behalf of the dead. In taking the decision we have 

Views. just mentioned, the Irish Trade Union Congress seems 
to us to have been merely following up one very important tradition 
handed down to them by James Connolly. It was he who, specially 
towards the end of his life, taught the Irish worker that he must not 
cease to be national, even if he become international, in his sympathies. 
Connolly never thought much of the nationality which consists merely 
of a local attachment, by virtue of which the proletariat of different 
States or districts c*> be set at one another's throats. But he did 
encourage Irish workers to be national in the best sense of the word, 
by developing everything that was worth while in their own peculiar 
civilisation, whether the desidcratum was typified by the Gaelic League, 
the Gaelic Athletic Association, the Volunteer movement or whatever 
else. In urging his followers to encourage and preserve everything that 
was best in their national life, Connolly cannot but have wished them 
to preserve—mutatis mutandis—whatever was sacred to them in the 
religious order. Indeed the education he gave his own family proves 
that such was his desire. But our knowledge of men and movements 
has progressed considerably even since Connolly wrote. The plain men 
of the world, and of Ireland in particular, have had the scales pulled 
from their eyes in a rude and painful manner; and the worthlessness 
of many theories, promises and assurances has become apparent. When 

F 
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the delegates at Cork—looking round on a world in which the policy of 
grab based on force has replaced, for the time being at all events, every 
moral consideration whether of the Christian or the natural law— 
decided to let the Irish Labour movement stand entirely on its own feet 
for the present, guided by Irish ideals, it seems to us they were but 
doing what Connolly himself would have done in similar circumstances. 
Connolly was international in his sympathies, but he was ne admirer of 
a soulless materialist cosmopolitanism such as now seems to be a 
feature of social democracy in most European countries. He recognised 
as do, thank God, so many of our countrymen, that ‘ not on bread alone 
doth man live.’ It is grand to see that the workers of Ireland as a body 
not merely believe, but realise and act up to that great maxim of our 
Master. Long may they continue so. 
W. M. 














Book Reviews. 


De delictis et poenis—Praelectiones in L. V. Codicis Juris Canonici, by 
Mer. Giacomo SoLeE. One volume—452 pages. Roma (Pustet). 
Fres. 18. 


Mer. Giacomo Soir succeeded Cardinal Lega in the chair of Canon 
Law at the Pontifical University of the Roman Seminary eighteen 
years ago. He now gives us a most valuable commentary on the fifth 
book of the Codex—de delictis et poenis. We ne2d not remind our 
readers that the Codex is divided into five books. The first establishes 
certain ‘‘ Normaz generales,’’ the second treats ‘‘ de perscnis,’’ the 
third *‘ de rebus,’’ the fourth ‘‘ de processibus,’’ and the last, com- 
prising canons 2195-2414, ‘‘ de delictis et poenis.’’ Of the first three 
books we already have various commentaries, both in general and in 
particular; but the last two books, which require an altogether special 
knowledge, have up to the present received but little attention. There 
is a commentary by Cappelli, $.J., on both the books, and commen- 
taries by Blat, O.P., Pighi, Cerato and Caviglioli on different parts: 
but these works are for the most part of the nature of summaries. 

The principal aim of the present author has been to assist his own 
pupils—‘ in gratiam praesertim alumnorum ’’—and others who are 
engaged in the study of Canon Law. He brings to bear upon his work 
great juristic knowledge, a long experience in teaching and an intimate 
acquaintance with the practice of the Roman Curia. His commentary 
on the 219 canons follows faithfully the order of the Codex, as pre~ 
scribed by the Holy See, and by means of his references and com- 
parisons, the explanations which he gives are clear and the logical 
sequence of the whole brought out. The reader will find here not only 
the substance of the law of the Church, but also the principles upon 
which it is based, ably set forth in accordance with the opinions of the 
best jurists, so that even to the expert canonist the book will prove a 
useful and safe guide in the solution of juridical questions. In accord- 
ance with Can. 6, para. 2, which states: ‘‘ Canones qui jus vetus ex 
integro referunt, ex veteris juris auctoritate, atque ideo ex receptis 
apud probatos auctores interpretationibus, sunt aestimandi,’’ the author 
cites, and with much judgment, the Salmanticenses, Suarez, Devoti, 
Maschat, Schmalzgrueber, Reiffenstuel, Barbosa, Lehmkuh], D’Anni- 
bale, Cavagnis, Lega, De Angelis, and others, as well as the Constitu- 
tiones Pontificiae—the nature and bearing of which he brings out with 
great clearness. The value of the book may be said to lie in the safety 
of the doctrine taught, the clearness of the exposition, the historical 
notes (always of such value in questions of Ecclesiastical law), the 
opinions of approved authors cited and the bibliographical notes which, 
though not copious, are very much to the point. The student will 
find especially useful the marginal notes, giving a summary of the 
contents, the very complete alphabetical index, and the division of the 
book into 480 “‘ points.”’ 


« 
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Mgr. Sole promises us in the future a commentary on the fourth 
book, ‘* de processibus."’ We look forward to its early publication alike 
for the light which it will afford us upon the law of the Church in the 
matter and fer the help which it will be to students, of whom Professor 
Sole has shown himself so able and cafe a master. 

A. G. C. (Rome). 


Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticaec. Auctore Av. Tanqverty. Vol. 
[-IIl; pp. xxxiv+748, xviiit+840, xvi+680. Editio sexta decima 
1919. Desclée et Socii: Romae, Tornaci (Belg.), Parisiis. English 
selling agent: B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
Price 10/- per volume (bound), 6; - (unbound). 

srevior Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae. Same author (with co-opera- 
tion of E. M. Quevastre and L. Hesert) and publishers. 1919. 
Pp. xx+682. Price 8/6 (bound), 5/6 (unbound). 

Brevior Synopsis Theologiae Moralis et Pastoralis. Same*authors and 
publishers. 1920. xx+620. Price 8/6 (bound), 5/6 (unbound) 

To the war we owe some good results that were never intended. One 
of them is a new edition of Fr. Tanquerey’s dogmatic works. Of course 
the edition would soon have come anyhow in the ordinary course of 
things. But war events have hastened its appearance, for, as the 
author tells us, ‘ solerti hostium industria penitus destructis omnibus 
nostri exemplaribus, statim novam editionem typis mandamus.’ 

In reviewing new editions, a summary of the general contents, or a 
discussion of the author’s general attitude, would be out of place. That 
is especially true of Fr. Tanquerey’s works. It would be merely gilding 
refined gold to recommend volumes that for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have been favourably known in every seminary in Christendom. 
Their wide survey of every department even remotely connected with 
the theologian’s domain, their close attention to the special problems 
of the present moment—we might instance the treatment of the 
various sects into which the ‘ reformed’ Church in England has de- 
veloped, of the vague and intangible positions assumed by the Modern- 
ists and their admirers, or of the reasons urged for and against the theory 
of evolution as applied to vegetative and animal life—the numerous 
quotations from the men who have taken a foremost place in the reli- 
gious controversies of the last half-century, the clear exposition and 
simple style that make the study of theology a pleasure: all these have 
made Fr. Tanquerey one of the most widely-known and best-appreciated 
of modern Catholic theologians. Indeed, in regard to the last-named 
quality, we once heard a hyper-mystic express, in words suggested by 
a famous dictum, his humorous regret that ‘in Fr. Tanquerey’s hands 
theology had lost half its charm by losing all its mystery.” An exag- 
geration, of course. There is mystery enough, and always will be, not 
merely in theology but in every branch of human science and in every 
fraction of the universe. And anyone who can dispel a little of the 
gloom and bring us nearer to the vision that we hope will be ours one 
day, deserves the sincerest thanks that the world can offer him 
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In the three volumes on Dogma—the ‘ Brevior Synopsis’ is merely 
an abridgment intended for those who have no leisure to read all 
three—there is very little that was not found in the later previous edi- 
tions. We notice, however, that recent Roman decrees—say that of 
the Holy Office (7th June, 1918) in regard to the human knowledge of 
Christ—and several canons in the sacramental section of-the Code, are 
given due prominence. And in the Moral Theology ‘ Synopsis’ the 
changes are important and numerous. We have no space to enter into 
details—and most of the points on whicn we might be tempted to express 
divergent views have been pointed out already in our notices of similar 
books—but this at least may be said: notwithstanding the number of 
books that have appeared in this department, and in spite of the fact 
that Fr. Tanquerey has been engaged quite as much on dogmatic theo- 
logy as on moral, the reader will get from his little volume quite as clear 
an idea of the new legislation as from any similar publication we have 
had the pleasure of consulting. 

A word in regard to the publishers. The English agent, Mr. B. 
Herder, gets the books only in unbound form. The cost of binding 
single volumes is almost prohibitive, so he has had a large number 
bound simultaneously: and the result is that the public may have the 
finished copies at a much lower rate than would otherwise be the case. 
The binding is well done—in full cloth (red for Dogmatic, green for 
Moral) with gilt title and sub-title and stained edge. For his care and 
energy in the matter Mr. Herder deserves grateful recognition. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 





Compendium Theologiae Moralis. Editio vigesima octava ad novum 
Cadicem juris canonici concinnata. A. TimorHeo Barrett, S.J. 
1919. F. Pustet Co., Ine., New York, Cincinnati. 1919. Pp. 
1092+[141]. Price 27/6 net. 

Summarium Theologiae Moralis. Editio quarta. Auctore Antonio M. 
ArrevG!, 8.J. 1919. Ed. Elexpuru Hnos. (Bilbao): Irish agents, 
Messrs. M. H. Gill and Son, 50 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Pp. xx + 653. 

Epitome Compendii Theologiae Moralis. Editio altera. P. Joannis B. 
Ferreres, 8.J. 1919: Eugenius Subirana, in via Dicta ‘‘ Puerta- 
ferrisa,’’ 14—Barcinone. Trish agents: Messrs. Gill and Son. 
Pp. xxii+632. Price 6/6 net. 

Handbook of Moral Theology. By the Rev. Antony Kocn, D.D. 
Adapted and edited by Artuur Prevss. Vol. III. 1919. B. Her- 
der Book Co., 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. English agent: 
B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Pp. 183. 

THE very valuable manuals of Frs. Barrett and Arregui have been re- 

viewed in previous issues of the QuARTERLY, and are too well-known to 

our readers to call for extended notice. We have only to note that in 
each case a new edition, differing very slightly from the old, has been 
ealled for and published. And Fr. Ferreres has brought out a little 
volume—more or Jess on the lines of Fr. Arregui’s. His special com- 
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mentary on the Code was too hurried to give entire satisfaction. But 
his previous writings on Moral Theology were among the best we had: 
and his new summary is a valuable addition to the literature of Catholic 
morality. 

Mr. Preuss’s adaptation of Dr. Koch’s work has reached its third 
volume. The subject matter this time is ‘ Man’s Duties to Himself,’ 
and embraces the care and development of body and mind, the clioice 
of a vocation, the duty of labour, the right of acquiring property, and 
the duties in regard to honour. There is very little said about Canon 
Law or about positive legislation of any description; the book is con- 
cerned with Moral Theology in the stricter acceptation of the term. 
Priests and ecclesiastical students will probably find the treatment 
rather meagre, but for the lay reader it marks an advance on anything 
of the kind previously published. The footnotes—consisting largely of 
excerpts from the Fathers and from the great Catholic theologians— 
are very full, suggestive and appropriate. And, even though some mat- 
ters that claim considerable attention at the present day—say the 
morality of the hunger-strike—are left untouched in sections where 
they would naturally find a place, the impartial critic will readily 
admit that, within the modest compass of 183 small pages, Dr. Koch and 
his adapter have given us a very readable presentation of the prin- 
ciples inculeated, in this special department, by the best exponents of 
Catholic belief. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 





. 


A Commentary on the New Code of Canon Law. By the Rev. Cuas. 
AvueustTInE, 0.8.B., D.D. Vol. iii—Of Ecclesiastical Persons, Re- 
ligious and Laymen (can. 487-725); Vol. v—Of Marriage Law (can. 
1012-1143), and Matrimonial Trials (can. 1960-1992). Pp. xiv+ 
469, x+444. 1919. B. Herder Book Co., 17 South Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. London agent: B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. Price (each) 10/6 net: postage 6d. 

A Dictionary of Canon Law. By the Rev. P. Truper, 8.8. Pp. 248. 
1919. Same publishers. Price 7/- net: postage 5d. 


Tue first two volumes of Fr. Augustine’s commentary have been re- 
viewed already in these columns. The fourth, dealing with all the 
sacraments except marriage, has been delayed owing to the demand for 
an immediate treatment of matrimonial problems: and so it happens 
that we are privileged to review the third and fifth volumes simul- 
taneously. 

The third deais with Religious and with lay associations or confra- 
ternities. It is very full and instructive, and bears the marks of careful 
thought and preparation. The author is on sure ground: he is a mem- 
ber of a Religious Order himself, has had every opportunity of appre- 
ciating and realizing each new stage of development for many years 
past, and is in a position to give us curious and interesting information 
on many matters that to an outsider must always remain shrouded in 
just a little mystery. From the secular’s point of view, a few points 
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that we should like to see discussed are omitted or passed over rather 
lightly—say the meaning, and effect on the confessor’s faculties, of the 
phrase ‘ad suae conscientiae tranquillitatem ’ in canon 522, or the 
exact extent of the new regulation in regard to the * local’ Superior’s 
three years’ term of office (505). But these are comparatively trifling 
matters. The canons bearing on the erection, government, and 
temporalities of Religious Institutes: the latest legislation on 
a member’s admission, postulancy, novitiate, profession, studies, 
privileges, obligations, departure or dismissal: the provisions 
governing lay associations and a cleric’s duties and obligations in their 
regard—all these are treated very satisfactorily. Anything left unsaid 
is, again from the secular point of view, hardly worth considering. 

The fifth volume is hardly on the same high level. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect it should. The work was rushed, and the subject 
is too wide and unwieldy to be treated by the lightning process. There 
is an immense amount of wide and varied information, but the defects 
—partly erroneous statements, partly careless expressions of ideas in 
themselves correct—are numerous enough for a work six times the size. 
They crop up so frequently that the reader in the end gets into rather 
@ nervous condition, not knowing when he may step into a trap that 
will quite upset his mental equilibrium. To cite a few. The author 
appears to be at sea on the question of domicile and quasi-domicile: 
says nothing of the new regulation in regard to six months’ actual 
residence; looks upon a man who has only a diocesan domicile as hav- 
ing no‘ proper ’ parish-priest (pp. 57, 289), though canon 94 states the 
very opposite. There may be different views about the meaning of 
‘ puberty,’ but at all events it cannot mean one thing on p. 59 and 
something quite different on p. 229. The worries of bishops will be un- 
limited if they have to furnish authentic documents for every matri- 
monial candidate who has lived in their dioceses * for less than a year’ 
(p. 77). Canon 1037 (on public and occult impediments) will raise 
many difficulties; they will not be lessened by two statements, in one 
and the same paragraph, (1) that an impediment known only to ‘ one 
or two trustworthy persons’ is occult, (2) that, if known to ‘ two trust- 
worthy persons,’ it is public (84). Ordinaries are sometimes scrupulous 
about dispensations given by telegraph or telephone: they will not be 
relieved by the peculiar statement that ‘as to the use of the 
telephone, its validity depends upon prompt, reliable, and secret ser- 
vice’ (p. 104). ‘ Consummato matrimonio ’ (1043) is made to refer 
to the second alliance—with the weird result that the confessor is 
powerless when his help is needed most, and gifted with full faculties 
for legitimating what cannot possibly exist (p. 101). A long discussion 
on impotence leads to the remarkable conclusion that ‘ the primary 
end . . . is not only intrinsic, but also essential to marriage,’ but that 
the Church can declare that ‘ the secondary ends suffice ’ (pp. 169-70). 
‘To the query whether the Church ‘ has any power to legislate concern- 
ing mixed marriages ’ the answer given is that ‘ with all due respect to 
these utterances [of Popes], it must be stated that the Church never 
claimed legislative power over marriages in which both parties were 
not baptized ’ (p. 25). We are told that celibacy is ‘ a diriment impedi- 
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ment for the Latin Church ’ (p. 187), that, according to * the law texts ’ 
‘a man cannot marry . . . any relative whom he has . . . married’ 
(p. 209), that a diriment impediment * may also be established by the 
civil power ’ (p. 212), that a woman who is certain of the invalidity of 
her marriage is bound by matrimonial obligations (p. 327), that in cer- 
tain cases consent, instead of being * renewed,’ need only be ‘ repeated ” 
(p. 382), ete. And what are we to make of statements like this—they 
are numerous—’ Two parties had received a dispensation from a ratified 
marriage, the papers attesting their free status on account of the pre- 
sumed death of one party, and were married in church after having 
contracted a civil marriage with another party with whom they had 
intercourse during the first marriage ’ (p. 125)? 

If we point out these matters, it is not with any intention of depre- 
ciating the book. It has many excellent points—and one of the best 
is that we are continually referred to the original sources. But, as it 
stands, it is unreliable, and very far from typical of the author at his 
best. He will be well advised to revise it thoroughly before leaving it in 
the final form that will make or mar his reputation. 





Fr. Trudel’s little ‘ Pocket Manual of Canon Law ’ is not very ambi- 
tious in its purpose or contents. It might be described as a glorified 
index to the Code. Under various headings is grouped whatever infor- 
mation the Canons give, and no more. We have doubts whether the 
author is quite correct in stating that ‘ it contains all that the average 
priest should know.’ But, undoubtedly, it will be found very interest- 
ing and useful by those who are unable, or too ¢areless, to consult the: 
official Index or translate the canons of the Code. 

M. J. O'DONNELL. 





Worth. Lectures by Rev. Ropert Kane, 8.J. Longmans, Green & 
Co., Pasternoster Row, London. Pp. 226. 


THE easiest way of giving an idea of the contents is to give the titles 
of most of the lectures: The Worth of Matter, of Mind, False 
Standards of Worth, The Law of Iron and the Law of Love, A Nation 
by Right Divine, The Duty of Loyalty, The Heritage of Honour, Per- 
sonality in Life, Will-Power, Intellectual Exeellence, The Material 
Shrine of the Human Soul. From which it will be seen that Father 
Kane offers us a varied menu. One of the many merits of the work is 
that it presents in popular and vivid fashion the scholastic philosophy 
taught by Father Kane in his youth. Here and there in his lectures 
delivered at Maiden Lane, London, the enthusiasm of the orator makes 
him idealise the works of the recent war. He speaks of defending ‘ our 
country ’ from pirate sharks, meaning, German submarines. 

The lectures on Will-Power and Personality offer an individual con- 
tribution to the subject. Father Kane insists that true humility does 
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not forbid us from taking an inventory of our good qualities. As a rule 
the style is restrained. What keeps it from attaining perfection every- 
where is an occasional excess of words. 

G. PIERSE. 





An Introductory Course of Experimental Psychology. By Herserr 
GruENDER, 8.J., Ph.D. Loyola University Press, Chicago, Il. 
Pp. 295. Vol. 1. 


WE heartily recommend this volume as a text-book or laboratory- 
manual. It may also be profitably used for private study. It is surely 
time for Catholic schools to awaken to this new science of experimental 
psychology. Not so long ago there was no hint given to pupils 
about its existence. And yet it is much needed as a supplement to the 
older, easy-going, speculative psychology. In fact there is danger that 
without the new methods of exactest observation and experiment the 
older psychology will experience no more progress than a tread-mill. A 
peasant who observes is said to be superior to a cardinal who merely 
thinks. 

The author avoids the name of physiological psychology on account 
of its associations with materialistic theory. Nevertheless much use 
is made of physiology. In fact what gave the pioneers of experimental 
psychology their special point of view was that they began as physiol- 
ogists and that their methods were those of the clinic and the laboratory 
rather than of the easy-chair. One advantage of a grounding in experi- 
mental psychology is that similar methods of exact observation may 
be later introduced into theology and save it from its present decadent 
state, in which there is, generally speaking, only a reproduction of the 
past. Theology is largely dependent on psychology, and the discoun- 
tenancing of slip-shod methods in the latter will help the former. 

The merits of the present volume consist chiefly in its great clearness 
and accuracy. Its experimental proofs that universal ideas are different 
from images must convince anyone that has a mind to see. 

G. PIERSE. 





Father Maturin. A Memoir with Sclected Letters. By Maistre Warp. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, and 4th 
Ave. and 30th St., New York. Pp. 208. 


* Waar do you think,’ Cardinal Vaughan once asked Father Maturin, 
‘ is the chief obstacle that keeps people back from the Catholic Church 
in England?’ And Father Maturin aneavered, ‘ If you want me to be- 
perfectly frank with your Eminence, I should say it was vourself.’ The 
Cardinal quite characteristically took no offence, but asked the reason 
for such a view; he was told that his public utterances seemed to cast 
doubt on the good faith of many non-Catholics and served only to hurt 
their feelings unnecessarily. While Father Maturin held this view, he 
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admired Cardinal Vaughan for an unusual humility, unworldliness, and 
singleness of purpose. The incident reveals one of the great impulses 
of Father Maturin’s life—sympathy for the difficuities of non-Catholics. 
It might with profit be emulated by many Catholics. There is too often 
noticeable a bitter, sarcastic tone in writing of non-Catholics. A 
triumphant, superior air is adopted in regard to those who have not had 
the same initial advantages. The apostolic advice to treat kindly even 
a wayward brother is forgotten. 

But Father Maturin’s sympathy for his former co-religionists did not 
prevent him from frankly criticising the inconsistencies of the doctrinal 
position of the Church of England. Love of the person need not ex- 
-clude hatred of the thing; and the thing especially hateful to him was 
that a Church professing to be the Church of Christ should treat with 
impartial indifference those who affirmed the Lord’s Presence in the 
Eucharist and those who denied it. This is the fundamental weakness 
in the Church of England. Let any Anglican meditate this concrete 
-case, and he cannot reasonably be satisfied with the Anglican position. 
The reviewer knows a nun who became a Catholic convert through 
listening to Protestant sermens. On the same Sunday she heard in the 
morning service a Low Church minister denying the Real Presence, 
and at the evening service she heard his cousin, a High Church minis- 
ter, in the same pulpit, preaching, by a coincidence, on the Eucharist, 
and eloquently asserting the Real Presence as the true faith of the 
Church. A Church which on the same day and from the same pulpit 
preaches contradictory doctrines concerning the presence of its alleged 
Lord it were a blasphemy to call the Church of Christ. 

What will strike the reader about the numerous letters of advice 
(almost invariably to ladies) is the soundness of the views and the 
solidity of the information imparted. One writer complains to Father 
Maturin with the old complaint of the Roman Congregations and 
Science, and instances the then fresh case of Dr. Mivart. Father 
Maturin answers that although he would like to see some changes in 
these Congregations they do their chief work, preserving the Faith and 
saving souls; he adds that while Mivart kept to natural science and 
abstained from theology bitterly expressed he was left untroubled. 

In a Memoir of generous length and information the author traces 
Father Maturin’s system of theology. We may say, what may have 
escaped the lay mind, that there is nothing whatever original or indi- 
vidual about his beginning with Creation as the fundamental thought 
in theclogy, more fundamental than even Redemption. What is fresh 
is his own vigorous way of illustrating the ordinary outlines of Christian 
doctrine. 

It is rightly emphasised that the mind of Father Maturin was more 
that of an orator than of a theologian. In this connection attention may 
be drawn to his richness of thought and illustration which made it 
worth while for even Mr. Wilfrid Ward to edit his Sermon Notes. A 
listener also tells us that over and above his choice of adequate words 
it was the earnestness and reality of his message that compelled the 
attention of the hearers to a great preacher. 


G. PiERse. 
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The English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth By Joun 


HwuNGERFORD Po.ten, S.J. 387 pp. Cloth. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Fatuer Poi_en has written a book of great erudition, but the erudition 
is happily veiled under a pleasing and attractive style. The treasures 
of the Vatican Archives and of the French, Spanish and English State- 
papers are thoroughly sifted and the characters of the drama are made 
to live their parts over again with the cold light of history thrown upon 
them. The reign of Elizabeth was a critical one for the Catholic as well 
as the Protestant Church. The chaotic condition of religious opinion 
which was the result of Henry's policy began to disappear and the 
Kingdom was gradually divided into two opposing camps; the great 
majority choosing the State-religion, while the old religion had but a 
few persecuted adherents. Father Pollen gives us a graphic description 
of the different stages of the struggle from the collapse of the Church 
in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign to the counter-Reformation in the 
days of Parsons and Campion. The series of episodes which centred 
round the Excommunication, and the intrigues regarding the interven- 
tion of Spain will be read with special interest as the narrative is based 
on the secret official documents of the period. The book should become 
a standard work for the history of the Church in England during the 
period Epwarp J. Kissane. 





The Passion and Glory 6f Christ. A Commentary on the Events from 
the Last Supper to the Ascension. By Mer. F. X. Porvzu, $.T.D. 
Translated from the German by A. M. Buchanan, M.A. (London) ; 
revised and edited by Rev. C. C. Martindale, SJ. x + 372 pp. 
Cloth. 14/-. London: Herder. 


Tuts is a book which can be heartily recommended as the most 
thorough explanation of the portions cf the Gospel with which it deals 
that is to be had in English. The book is specially intended for the 
ordinary missionary priest and this may account for the fact that 
abstruse philological discussions are entirely omitted. (In the few 
Greek words quoted I find an unusual proportion of misprints.) The 
author begins with Matthew xxvi, 1, and the parallel passages which 
refer to the determination of the Sanhedrim to put Christ to death, 
and in the case of each incident we are given the text of the gospels (in 
English) followed by a lengthy commentary. Though one may not feel 
oneself able to accept the views of the author in many points, it must 
be noted that the different sides of a question are impartially set down, 
so that a reader is in 4 position to form his own opinion. There is 
hardly a question which can occur to the intelligent reader of the 
Gospels to which he will not find an answer here, or at least he will 
learn what the best scholars have to say. In this book the ordinary 
reader will find, as it were, a summary of the results obtained by 
generations of Biblical scholars and, in the words of the editor, ‘‘ it 
would be difficult to find so masterly a ‘ totalisation ’ of the material 
anywhere else.’’ Epwarp J. KISsANe. 
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Storia Litteraria della Chiesa. Vol. I. Zpoca Antinicena. Dalle 
origini della Chiesa all’ Editto di Milano (A. 313). Da MonsiGNore 
G. P. Sryopoii pi Giunta. 390 pp. Frs. 13.50. Torino: Marietti. 





THe number of new manuals dealing with the historical aspect of 
theology is an indication of the attraction which this department of 
study has for the modern student. We have manuals of Patrology, 
books on the history of particular dogmas, or studies on the writings of 
particular Fathers, but hitherto we have had no comprehensive survey 
of the whole Christian literature from the Catholic standpoint. The 
present work is intended to supply this want, and to do for Christian 
literature what has been done, say, for French or German literature. 
The scope differs from that of a manual of Patrology; there is no dry 
catalogue of writings of the Fathers, but the works of each are 
analysed, the different currents which influenced the stream of Chris- 
tian literature are investigated, and a literary relation established be- 
tween one writer and his predecessors. It will be seen that Mgr. 
Sinopoli has undertaken an immense task, and he aims at completing it 
in four volumes. I may draw attention to one interesting fact con- 
veyed in the book which will be of interest to the student of literature. 
The author quotes a whole series of passages in which Dante appears 
to have been influenced by the Shepherd of Hermas. Not only the 
ideas, but the very expressions are identical. It would seem that the 
author of this work has discovered another of the many sources of 
Dante's inspiration. 

The book should form an interesting introduction to the study of the 
Fathers, and we trust that the success of the first voiume will be such 
as to encourage the author to complete his task. 

Epwarp J. Kissane. 














Books Received. 


Summarium Theologiae Moralis, ad Codicem Juris Canonici accomodatum, 
auctore NICOLA SEBASTIANI, editio quarta minor recognita. 657 pp.-ine 
24. frs. 14. Torino, Marietti. 

Jus Religiosovum, ex Codice novissimo ejusque authenticis interpreta- 
tionibus ac legibus hodiedum latis, auctore A. M. MicneLerti. 484 pp. 
frs. 11. Torino, Marietti. 

De Jure Religiosovum, ad normam Codicis Juris Canonici, auctore 
Lupovicus Fanxrani, O.P. 237 pp. frs. 8. Torino, Marietti. 

Blessed Louise de Marillae. 31 pp. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. 

The Passion and Glory of Christ, a Commentary on the Event from the 
Last Supper to the Ascension. By Mgr. F. X. Poguzi, $.T.D. Translated 
from the German by A. M. BucHANAN, M.A. ; revised and edited by Rev. 
C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. x.+371 pp. Cloth, 14s. London: Herder. 

Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique fascicule XVI. Musique 
religieuse—-Paix et Guerre. Paris: Gabriel Béauchesne. 

St. Patrick: Life and Works. By N. D. J. Wuite, D.D. London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Price 6s. 6d. net. 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux’s Life of St. Malachy of Armagh. By H. J. 
Law.or, D.D., Litt.D. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 1920. Pp. Ixvi.+184. Price 12s. net. 

A General History of the Christian Era. Vol. I. [A.D. 1—1517]. By 
NicuoLtas A. WEBER, 8.M., 8.T.D., with an Introduction by Ricut Rev. 
Tuomas J. SHanan, D.D. Washington: The Catholic Education Press. 
1919. Pp. 344, ;, 

Religion—-Faith—-The Church. By Canon P. Einic, D.D. New York: 
Wagner, and London: B. Herder, Great Russell Street. Pp. 158. |[A 
series of elementary apologetic lectures. | 

Experimental Psychology. By Herserr GrUENDER, S.J. 
Loyola University Press, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 295. 

Christian Monasticism in Egypt—to the close of the fourth century. By 
the Rev. W. H. MacKegan, D.D. 1920. London, S.P.C.K.; New York, 
The Macmillan Company, Pp. 160. Price 8s. net. 

Science and Morals. By Sir B. C. A. WINDLE, F.R.S., etc. 1919. Burns 
and Oates, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. Pp. viii. +182. Price 7s. net. 
[Referred to in our * Notes.’| 

Catholic Soldiers. By Sixty CHAPLAINS AND Otuers. Edited by C. 
PLaTER, S.J. Longmans, Green and Co., Paternoster Row, London. 
Pp. 157. Price 5s. cloth. [An attractively written account of the religion 
of Catholic prodigals and “ saints” in active service. The personal letter 

_of Walter—to his Heavenly Mother, left on an altar in France, will not 
quickly be forgotten.] 

The Priest’s Canonical Prayer. By Wivui-Girarpey. Herder, Great 
Russell Street, London, and South Broadway, S. Louis, Mo. Pp. 66. [A 
clear and interesting appreciation of the Office, the very best even of social © 
works. | 

Dona Christi. By Moruer Str. Paut. Longmans, Paternoster Row, 
London. Pp. 170. Price 5s. [Meditations for Ascension-tide, Whitsun- 
tide, and Corpus Christi. They contain brief, useful, and clear meditations 
on subjects rarely discussed, the gifts of the Holy Spirit.| 
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Roman Documents. 


[We summarise, or omit, the less important portions. ] 
I. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW HOLIDAY OF OBLIGATION 
IN THE IRISH CHURCH. 
[Letter of the Consistorial to His Eminence Cardinal Logue, dated 
9th June, 1920.] 

Whatever be the proper interpretation of the third section of canon 
1247 of the New Code—which decrees that ‘ if any one of the Feasts 
mentioned [in the first section] has been anywhere abolished . . . no 
change is to be made without consultation with the Holy See "—it is 
quite clear that the Feast of the Immaculate Conception in Ireland was 
one of those contemplated. For, whether or not the clause applies to 
Feasts abolished everywhere (as Corpus Christi was some years ago), it 
certainly covers the case of Feasts abolished in a particular locality: 
and this particular Holiday was one of the number. The records of 
Provincial Councils make it clear that the Feast was observed in certain 
portions of this country from the middle of the fourteenth century, so 
that the decree of Clement XI, which made it obligatory on the 
Universal Church in 1708, introduced little change in Irish discipline. 
And, as its establishment with us was first local, so was its abolition. 
By a decree of Pius VI in 1778, it ceased to be a Feast of Obligation 
in Ireland, though it still kept its place in the general calendar. So 
that when the Bishops wished to restore it, they had, in accordance 
with eanon 1247, § 3, to appeal to the Holy See. Their request has 
been complied with, as the reply of the Consistorial indicates 

SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS. 
Romak, die 9 Junii, 1920. 
Eue ac Rut Dne Mi Opsme, 

Quae E. V. Rma, una cum Episcopatu Hiberniae, vota supplication- 
esque Apostolicae Sedi porrexit ut festum Immaculatae Conceptionis 
tamquam de praecepto in tota Hibernia posthac haberetur, SSmus 
Dnus nedum benevolentissimo acceptit animo, sed etiam perquam 
libenter probavit suoque apostolico beneplacito communivit. 

Quidquid sane ad alendum augendumque cultum erga B. Virginem 
vertit, idipsum efficaciter confert ad ejusdem conciliandam protec- 
tionem, quae et praesidium est, et pax, et salus christianae plebis. 
Curae autem Episcoporum erit de hac obligatione populum praemonere, 
qui pro sua qua fervet erga Deiparam pietate procul dubio novum fes- 
tum de praecepto devote fideliterque erit observaturus. 

Hane nactus occasionem gaudeo FE. V. meam venerationem iterum 
testificari et in osculo manuum me profiteri. 

Eminentiae V. R., 
humillum obsequm servum, : 
% C. Carp. De Lar, Epus Sabinen., 
Emo ac Rmo Dno, Secret. 
D. Micnaeii Carp. Locus, 
Archiep. Armacano. 
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II. 
NULLITY OF MARRIAGE. 
[ Decided 23rd December, 1918, 4th April, 1919, published 2nd August, 
lst September, 1920. | 

Two cases of nullity have been recently published. They differ in no 
respect from hundreds of others of the same type decided for centuries 
past. But they bring into strong relief the practical effects of prin- 
ciples that amateur students of Canon Law may be disposed to regard 
as largely theoretical. The Catholic position is definite: a ratified and 
consummated marriage can never be dissolved by any authority on 
earth—and against this the civil laws, even of the majority of so-called 
Catholic countries, are, in the name of supposed human liberty, loud 
in violent protest. Some of the men who, through a large interpreta- 
tion of common language, have been dubbed * historians ’ and * ethical 
teachers,’ have considered themselves justified in stating that the 
Church has got over her difficulties by declaring * null’ what the civil 
legislation has undertaken to ‘ nullify.’ But all this is a mere evading 
of the issue. The Church has never ‘ declared null’ or * nullified’ a 
full, consummated, Christian, marriage. But, before declaring her 
mind on a special case, she has always been careful to ascertain that 
the marriage was a real marriage—entered into with all the require- 
ments that a real contract postulates. Some of those requirements are 
based immediately on the natural law, some on the law of the society 
that Christ established with full power to provide for the spiritual wel- 
fare of its members. And if, on enquiry, it transpires that even one 
essential condition was wanting from the beginning, the ecclesiastical 
judge has no choice but to declare that there is no contract whatever 
and that both parties to the supposed ‘ marriage ’ are free to contract 
other alliances. A very different thing, of course, from ‘ voiding’ a 
contract already in existence. 
The records of the two cases, though, show clearly enough that there 
is a possible release for many whose condition would be generally re- 
garded as hopeless. In the first the lady, 20 years old, went through 
a marriage ceremony on the 9th October, 1899, and, on the 21st 
November of the same year, the ‘husband’ was sent to an asylum. 
There was little evidence bearing on his mental condition on the day 
of the ceremony; but his previous and subsequent conduct, combined 
with the ‘ progressive ’ and ‘ perpetual ’ character of his malady, was 
held to be incompatible with the possibility of a lucid interval and valid 
marriage. In the second, the father of the ‘ bride’ had adopted rather 
determined methods to induce her to consent to the proposed union. 
It must be noted, though, that the fact of there being little or no 
violence employed was not regarded by the Rota as furnishing any 

decisive reason for upholding the marriage. 


SACRA ROMANO ROTA. 
I. 
The Law on Insanity. 
Tum ex iure decretalium, cap. 24, De Spons. et matr., ex commun 
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doctrina ac constanti iurisprudentia canonica, tum ex ipso naturali iure, 
qui inepti sunt, et incapaces actus humani eliciendi, consentiendi nempe 
libere cum mentis advertentia ac cognitione, sunt inhabiles ad matri- 
monium, et si contrahant, matrimonium irritum est. 

Ita porro sunt amentes, sive furore laborent, qui in decretalibus 
proprie juriosi appellantur, sive non, ideoque sint et appellentur com- 
muniter amentes vel mentecapti. 

At non una est species, non unus est gradus amentiae. 

Nam mentis insania dividitur in amentiam veram et propriam si quis 
circa omnia insaniat, et in dementiam, seu monomaniam si circa unam 
rem tantum vel alteram. Amentes per omnia et in omnibus sunt 
inhabiles, uti dictum est, ad matrimonium, sicut ad quemlibet actum 
humanum, ob defectum usus rationis. Dementes vero in his tantum 
quae ad dementiam ipsorum pertinent, aequiparantur amentibus. 


Lucid Intervals and Progressive Disease. 

Tum amentes, tum praesertim dementes lucidis, ut aiunt, intervallis 
gaudere possunt, ideoque quaeritur num matrimonium celebratum ab 
amente in lucido intervallo validum sit, quae quaestio est facti potius 
quam iuris; videndum enim est utrum lucidum illud intervallum appa- 
rens tantum sit, ut aiunt, an reale. In dubio utrum matrimonium 
initum sit tempore amentiae an in lucido intervallo, censetur initum 
tempore amentiae si morbus sit suapte natura perpetuus, insanabilis ac 
desperatus, atque constet tum de amentia antecedenti, tum de conse- 
quenti. 

Tandem amentia potest esse subitanea, ut si quis veluti uno ictu 
usum rationis amittat, vel alio ex morbo, aut progressiva, quam vocant. 
Dein in ipsa amentia progressiva, quae gradatim evolvitur, distinguen- 
dum est inter gradum evolutionis amentiae, et eiusdem manifesta- 
tionem per signa et indicia. Haec indicia enim possunt esse aequivoca 


The Facts. 

lamvero doctores sub quorum cura fuit vix ac in asylo ingressus 
fuit, concordi sententia deponunt insaniam, qua Gildas Shink laborat, 
esse progressivam seu degenerativam, eamque initium habuisse duode- 
viginti menses ante ingressum in asylo. Ita doctor Albertus Marois, 
adiutor Directoris, seu assistant-surintendant hospitalis: ‘‘ Gildas Shink 
“a été admis & |’Hopital St. Michel-Archange le 21 novembre 1899; 

par conséquent il a commencé i cette date & étre sous mes soins. 
Gildas Shink a été classifié comme étant atteint de folie des dégénérés. 
Cette maladie se développe lentement, et d’aprés les renseigne- 
‘ments que nous avons, la maladie datait de dix-huit mois, et d’ail- 
‘leurs, dans les symptémes présentés, dans ies documents, rien 
‘n'indique une affection récente aigué, mais tout au contraire une 
‘ affection qui s’est développée lentement; est il de fait que, malgré 
‘un long internement, |’individu représente encore les mémes idées 
‘ délirantes; sa maladie n’a pas fait un progrés trés sensible.’’ Doctor 
vero Ulricus Antonius Bélanger, medicus internus hospitalis: ‘‘ J'ai 
“ commencé i donner des soins médicaux 4 Gildas Shink aprés son 


‘entrée 4 l'Hopital vers le 21 novembre 1899. . . . Dans la formule 


“6 


«s 
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‘*C, produite lors de l’admission de Gildas Shink, on remarque que 
‘‘ Valiénation mentale dont souffrait Gildas Shink, était considerée 
‘“ comme la premiére attaque; que les premiers symptomes de cette 
‘attaque remontaient & dix huit mois: que ces symptomes se sont 
‘manifestés sous !a forme de chagrins & la suite de la mort de sa 
‘ premiére femme; que le trouble mental du malade se manifestait 
‘ particuligrement sous | illusion que tous les batiments, qui passaient 
‘ sur le fleuve en face de sa demeure, lui appartenaient; en outre on 
‘ signalait que parfois Gildas Shink refusait de manger, prétendant 
‘que les aliments étaient empoisonnés et on ajoutait qu'un de ses 
‘ fréres avait été alcoolique, et était mort dans un asile. . . . Gildas 
‘* Shink souffrait de la maladie dite ‘folie des dégénérés,’ ‘ 
d’aprés les renseignements officiels, la maladie remontait & dix-huit 
mois. La lenteur, dans le dévelopement de cette maladie, depend 
‘des cas présentés; chez un malade qui a des predispositions, la mala- 
‘ die peut se développer rapidement. Dans le cas de Gildas Shink, je 
‘erois que la maladie s’est développée rapidement et a pris dés le 
‘ debut, les caractéres de permanence ou d’acuité, qu'elle a actuelle- 
ment. A |’époque de son admission, on a constaté que la maladie 
était en pleine évolution; elle n’a pas faite beaucoup de progrés 
depuis son entrée.’’ [Other doctors testify to the same. | 


No Lucid Interval Possible. 

Quum igitur ex conspiranti sententia, eaque iurata, omnium medi- 
corum, qui Gildam diversis temporibus inspexerunt aut cogniverunt, 
nullum dubium supersit Gildam ante ipsum matrimonium ea mentis 
infirmitate laborasse, qua nune detinetur, quum nempe constet de 
amentia subsequenti et antecedenti, iure meritoque et amentia con- 
comitans deducitur. 

Quinimo praesto sunt testimonia atque facta, et indicia ex quibus 
directe probatur Gildam suae mentis non fuisse tum ante matrimonium 
celebrandum, tum in ipsa celebratione matrimonii. 

Primo quidem, ex concordi sententia doctorum Marois et Bélanger, 
excludendum est Gildam tempore matrimonii habere potuisse lucidum 
ut vocant intervallum, sufficiens ad valide contrahendum matrimonium 
ipsum. Ita doct. Marois: ‘‘ A la date du mariage, dans |’état mental 
‘* d’alors de Gildas Shink, je n’admets pas la possibilité d’un intervalle 
‘* lucide suffisant pour accomplir un acte comme celui-la.’’ Et Bélan- 
ger: ‘‘ Je ne crois pas (quod Gildas habere potuerit lucidum intervallum 
‘* sufficiens ad valide contrahendum), parce que les cas de maladie de 
ce genre ne permettent pas de lucidité suffisante pour légitimer un 
“‘ acte de cette importance.’’ [Other witnesses support the statement.] 


Direct Evidence About the Marriage Day. 
Quoad diem vero celebrationis matrimonii, medicus Balduc testatus 
est: ‘‘ J’ai rencontré Gildas Shink quelque temps avant son second 
‘“ mariage: j’ai causé avec lui; je sais qu’il a été veuf, mais je sais bien 


‘ -9 


‘combine de temps. Je suis allé chez hui: j'ai eu des conversations 
“avec lui. Il est venu chez moi et il avait des idées excentriques sur 
“ certains sujets. Ainsi, j'ai eu une conversation avec lui; il attendait, 
G 
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‘ disait-il, un batiment qui devait venir de l ‘Angleterre. ose Ce Be 
‘rappelle que lorsque Gildas Shink est venu se marier avec Denyse 
Lacroix il était completement ‘hors de gonds.’ ee | l’époque de 
‘son mariage, c est-a-dire le 9 octobre 1899, je n'ai pas examiné Gildas 
Shink, mais par les conversations que j’avais eues avec lui aupara- 
vant, et, en le voyant venir ainsi se marier vetu avec un habit de 
travail, j'ai conclu qu’il était fou.”’ Et Narcisus Roy: ** Gildas 
‘Shink était certainement fou et trouble; il était depuis environ un 
‘an. Pendant la célébration du mariage Gildas Shink n’a rien fait 
d’étrange; mais aprés le mariage, dans la sacristie Gildas Shink a 
‘manifesté des signes de démence en voulant se sauver et ne pas 
signer les registres. Gildas disait que ce n’¢tait pas nécessaire de 
signer, il était marié et c’était suffisant. Sur les instances trés fortes 
‘de Mr l’Abbé Bureau, curé de Saint-Michel et de mon pére, Narcise 
‘ Roy, sacristain, Gildas Shink s’est décidé de signer. En arrivant & 
la sacristie, Gildas Shink avait lair fou et portait un costume des 
plus négligés Eadem porro, saltem quoad substantiam, confirmant 
seph Shink et Honoratus Journeau. 


Objections Answered. 

Nec obstant ea quae egregius Substitutus Vinculi Defensoris opponit, 
nempe Gildam, etsi in imaginatione laesum, habitualiter tamen se 
bene habuisse, in communibus bene loquutum fuisse, ac quae humanae 
vitae sunt ordinaria bene gessisse, atque ex testimonio Parochi Bernier 
capacem fuisse vendendi aut emendo etc. 

Ne enim repetamus ea quae supra disseruimus, ex actis constat 
Gildam in rebus gravioris momenti mentis compotem non fuisse, et ea 
que lucida intervalla vocantur, in Gilda potius fuisse opinata et fucata, 
quam vera Ita medicus Balduc: ** D’une maniére habituelle, Gildas 

‘répondait bien dans les choses ordinaires; mais si on l’interrogait sur 
‘des choses importantes, il déraisonnait . . .’’ Id porro fiebat etiam 

postea, quando actum est de eo includendo in amentium asylo, ut testa- 
tur ipse Balduc: *‘ Quand j'ai examiné Gildas Shink, je me suis basé 
‘* sur sa conversation troublée. Gildas Shink n’était pas complétement 

fou ou idiot. Quand je lui posais des questions élémentaires, il 

‘répondait assez bien, comme les autres fous. Mais sur certains 
‘ sujets, il pouvait parler d’une maniére sensée. Quand on Jui parlait 
‘ d'affaires sérieuses, alors il déraisonnait et parlait de ses spécula- 

tions.’’ [Objections based on the evidence of Drs. Brochu, Balduc, 


etc.. are reiected on the same principle. | 


Marriage Invalid. 

Quibus omnibus in iure et in facto perpensis, Nos infrascripti Auai- 
tores de turno, pro tribunali sedentes et solum Deum prae oculis 
habentes, Christi nomine invocato, decernimus, declaramus et senten- 
tiamus constare de matrimonii nullitate in casu. 


IT. 
THE LAW REGARDING FEAR. 


Quum notissima sint iuris principia circa vim et metum, seu coac- 
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tionem moralem in ordine ad matrimonii validitatem, sufficiat recolere 
ex iure decretalium, atque ex constanti iurisprudentia et doctrina 
canonica matrimonium esse invalidum si contrahatur ex metu gravi 
ct iniusto, direccte incussu ab extrinseco ad extorquendum consensum 
matrimonialem; item et speciem illam metus, quae vocatur reveren. 
ialis, dirimere matrimonium, si ex circumstantiis praesertim et ad- 
junctis metus evadat gravis et vere qualificatus, atque ceterae concur- 
rant conditiones ad metum gravem in genere requisitae. Quae cum 
trita sint in foro nostro, supervacaneum est auctoritates afferre et 
congerere. 


The Plaintifi’s Own Statement. 

Enarrat porro actrix sibi renuenti ac reluctanti a patre propositum 
et impositum fuisse Baptistam Topouzian in sponsum atque ad matri- 
monium cum eo contrahendum coactam fuisse gravibus minis: ‘* Mon 
** pere me menacait, si je n’épousais pas Monsieur Topouzian, de me 
‘mettre a Ja porte. La premiere fois, je n’ai pas trop pris cette 
menace au sérieux; mais il la répéta plusieurs fois avec une telle 
‘“ insistance, me prenant par le bras et me serrant fortement, étant trés 
‘en colere, que je me rendis compte que c’était trés sérieux et qu’il 
‘le ferait comme il me le disait. 


Jétais trés jeune alors, n’ayant 

jamais quitté mes parents, sans expérience de la vie, et j’étais 

‘effravée & la pensée d’étre jetée seule dans Paris pour chercher les 
Quant & ma mére, elle soutenait) mon pére, 

‘disait qu'il avait raison, pensant d’ailleurs que dans cette situation 
il valait mieux pour moi que je sois mariée.”’ 


“n ovens de subsister. 


Confirmation by Her Brother and Sister. 
Tamvero primo quidem Robertus Le Fortier, frater actricis, et Maria 
Falck, actricis soror, utrumque sub fide iuramenti confirmant. Nam 
Robertus Le Fortier deponit quoad primum, seu quoad patris im- 


perium: ‘* L’impression que pouvait donner ma sceur était celle d'une 
jeune fille se soumettant au sacrifice que lui commandait son pire, 
‘““ par crainte de voir sa mére souffrir par suite de son refus. . . . Ma 


‘sceur a eu seulement & subir de paroles dures de Ja part de mon 
‘ pere.”’ Quoad minas vero: *‘ Comme menace, mon pére dit 4 ma 
‘sceur que si elle refusait de se marier, il supprimerait tout subside 
‘2 Ventretien de son foyer: ce qui était réduire sa mére i la détresse.’’ 
Item Maria Falck, quoad patris imperium: ‘‘ Mon pére poussait & ce 
‘mariage parce qu'ainsi il n’aurait plus la charge de ma sceur. 

Ma mére n’aurait pas poussé ma sceur & ce mariage s'il n’y avait 

pas eu la volonté de mon pére, exigeant cette union pour des motifs 
‘ intéressés.’" Quoad minas vero: ** Oui, mon pére a menacé ma sceur 
‘de ne plus subvenir & ses besoins, si elle n’acceptait pas cette union. 
Et devant moi, mon pére fit, un jour, une scéne trés violente & ma 
sceur, lui disant que dorénavant elle n’aurait plus & compter sur lui 
‘si elle refusait ce mariage.’’ [The father admits the command and, 
implicitly, the threats. And the circumstances point in the same direc- 
tion: he was anzious to 


‘ 


devote himself entirely to an illegitimate 
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family: he was harsh and determined, while his victim was timid, ete. 
The judges, therefore, declare—in the same words as before—that the 
nullity of the marriage has been established. | 


Ill. 
CUSTOMS OPPOSED TO THE CODE. CHORAL SERVICE. 
[Decided 10th July, published 1st September, 1920.] 


THovuGH this particular decision has in view a condition of clerical life 
unusual in these countries, it has an interest for clerics everywhere. 
For it exemplifies how easily the Code may sweep away even the cus- 
toms of a century, and some of the penalties it mentions may be 
incurred through failure to comply with the obligations attaching to an 
ordinary benefice. 

In Spain there has been a custom, extending back over 100 years, of 
allowing the revenues of office, and portion of the ‘ daily distributions,’ 
to beneficed clerics present each day at only portion of the choral recita- 
tion to which they are obliged. Doubts have arisen since the Code came 
into force. Canons 414 and 1475 are opposed to the custom: and the 
main question is ‘ which is to prevail—the custom or the law?’ The 
Congregation of the Council, adopting as its own the vote of its con- 
sultor, gives a strong reply in favour of the law; and settles in an equally 
strict fashion the subsidiary issues raised, namely, 1°, whether the 
penalties mentioned in Canon 2381 are incurred even in case of non- 
gravely culpable absence, 2°, whether clerics illegitimately absent from 
choir may retain portion of the revenue, 3°, whether these same clerics 
may be allowed something towards their support, 4°, whether each day 
on which a cleric is absent from portion of the choral functions is to 
count as a full day of absence, 5°, whether the penalties are incurred 
without declaratory sentence. It will be noticed also that doubt is 
thrown on some of the liberal opinions current in pre-Code days. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII. 
The Case Stated. 


Excusari [canonici a poenis] unice possunt ratione consuetudinis. 
Quare tota quaestio ad valorem istius consuetudinis restringitur. Prae- 
scindamus a quaestione num consuetudo haec ad normam antiqui iuris 
legitima dicenda esset; supervacaneum enim esset hoc quaerere. Certe 
si illegitima esset habenda, ne suspicari quidem potest eam a Codice 
robur obtinuisse. 

Supponamus igitur praxim istam usque ad Codicem fuisse legitimam, 
et inquiramus, an, Codice promulgato, in sua legitimitate et vi manere 
dicenda sit. De consuetudinibus canonibus contrariis, quae ante 
Codicem vigebant, agit canon 5, qui eas in duplicem classem disper- 
titur: in eas scilicet, quae a Codice reprobantur, et in eas, quae non 
reprobantur. Hae, si centenariae sint vel immemoriales, possunt ab 
Ordinario tolerari, quando is existimet non posse eas facile submoveri: 
illae corrigendae sunt, licet immemoriales. 
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Consuetudo, de qua hie agitur, pertinetne ad primam vel ad alteram 
classem? Et puto dicendum pertinere ad primam seu ad consuetudines 
reprobatas. Habemus enim canonem 418, qui statuit: ‘‘ Reprobata 
‘“‘ contraria consuetudine, canonici ac beneficiarii quotidiano choro 
‘“‘adstricti, possunt singuli abesse tres tantum menses in anno, sive 
continuos sive interpolatos, dummodo propriae ecclesiae statuta aut 
“* legitima consuetudo servitium diuturnius non requirant.’’ Porro, ut 
ex dictis patet, ad legitimam residentiam seu praesentiam non sufficit, 
ut quis uni vel alteri horae intersit, sed necesse est ut integre choro 
inserviat, idest ut divina officia, omnia scilicet, in choro persolvat ad 
normam canonis 414. Consuetudo autem, de qua quaeritur, permittit 
ut habeantur residentes ii quoque, qui hoc non praestant et consequen- 
ter ad normam iuris non sunt tales, et proinde permittit ut de facto 
canonici et beneficiarii absint (in sensu iuris) ultra tres menses. 
Huiusmodi autem consuetudo in Codice reprobatur. Est igitur ad- 
numeranda iis, quae, ut loquitur canon 5, tamquam iuris corruptelae 
coirigendae sunt. Hine post Codicem sequentes antiquam praxim 
habendi sunt tanquam non residentes, et incurrunt poenas, de quibus 
in can. 2381. 


sé 


1°, Even Inculpable Absence May Involve 
Punishment. 


Quaeritur in primis utrum poenae canonis 2381 teneant etiam eum, 
qui residentiam non fovit ex causa non graviter culpabili et proinde 
materialicer potius quam formaliter deliquit.—Responsio facilis est. 
Vel causa absentiae (quin recolam Pontificium indultum) admittitur a 
‘lure tamquam excusans a servito chori (cfr. ec. 420 et 421), et tunc 
nulla difficultas; lex ipsa decernit quid absens huiusmodi lucretur, quid 
amittat in casu. Vel a iure non admittitur; tune habebitur externa 
legis violatio. ‘‘ Posita autem externa legis violatione, dolus in foro 
“* externo praesumitur, donec contrarium probetur’’ (c. 228, § 2); si 
autem dolus praesumitur, quum dolus sit deliberata voluntas violandi 
‘legem (c. 220, § 1), praesumitur delictum. Erit igitur talis absens 
poenis obnoxius, quousque non probat defectum seu absentiam delibe- 
ratae voluntatis violandi legem. 


2°, Clerics Illegitimately Absent Sacrifice all 
Revenue. 


Aliud dubium est, num illegitime absens retinere possit fructus 
respondentes privatae recitationi officii divini aliisque oneribue. Du- 
‘bium videtur fundari in sententia quorumdain (D’Annibale, Summ III, 
180), secundum quam “‘ canonici quoad fructus, benefciatorum, quoad 
“ distributiones quotidianas, choralium iure censentur.’’ Ex quo con- 
sequens est ut, quemadmodum de beneficiatis dicitur (cfr. Lehmkuhl, 
Theol. mor., ed. X, Il. 640), eos, quando praeter recitationem officii 
‘alia onera beneficio annexa sunt, partem tantum fructuum beneficii 
‘propter neglectam recitationem amittere, idem de choralibus dicendum 
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sit. Verum etiam admisso, in praesenti quoque disciplina Codicis idem 
dicendum esse, quod non est extra dubium (cfr. ¢. 1475, 


2) - 
tendum est, hic agi de poena a lege statuta. Porro ‘ 


adver- 
‘ leges ecclesias- 
ticae (etiam poenales) intelligendae sunt secundum propriam ver- 
‘borum significationem in textu et contextu consideratam "’ (c. 18). 
Iam age poena canonis 2381 clarissimis verbis enunciatur. ** Eo ipso, 
** dicit canon (illegitime absens) privatur omnibus fructibus sui beneficii 
‘* vel officii pro rata illegitimae absentiae.’’ Si igitur lex dicit illegi- 
time absentem privari omnibus fructibus pro rata absentiae, nulli sunt 
fructus excipiendi. Nec mirum debet esse talem absentem privari 
cmnibus fructibus, etsi recitationi divini officii privatim satisfecerit 
Agitur enim hic de poena. Poena autem ** est privatio alicuius boni ad 
‘* delinquentis correctionem et delicti punitionem a legitima auctoritate 
inflicta ’’ (ec. 2215); privatio vero dicit ablationem seu ademptionem 
alicuius rei, quam quis habet. 


Nemo enim privatur aut privari potest 
re, qua caret. 


Hine est quod illegitime abeens, recitando privatim 
horas canonicas, beneficii fructus suos fecit; iis autem privatur in 
poenam. Si contra, horas non recitasset, fructus suos non feci 
1475, § 2), quibus proinde privari non posset, sed eas nor 
poenae, verum ratione iustitiae commutativae restituere deberet, 
secundum modum a lege praescriptum. 


3°, Nor, Generally, may Portion be Retained for 
Support. 


Tertium dubium est utrum illegitime absens, antequam beneficio 
privetur, retinere sibi possit portionem quamdam ab Ordinario desi- 
gnandam et ad eius susetentationem 


necessariam. Porre illegitime 
absens privatur quidem omnibus fructibus, sed pro rata absentiae. 
Cesset igitur ab illegitima absentia et lucrabitur fructus; si ab ea non 
cessat et in sua contumacia persistit, non video cur ei succurrendum 
sit concessione alicuius partis ex fructibus. Si vero Orlinarius per- 
veniat usque ad privationem beneficii, tune memoria retinenda est 
communis canonistarum doctrina, quam Wernz (lus eccl., VI, 117) 
de sumptam ex Stremler (Traité des pees ecclésiastiques pag. 33) sic 
exponit: “‘ Quum paupertas cogat ad turpia, iudex ecclesiasticus, qui 
‘ clericum suo beneficio privavit, curare debet, ut clerico isti sufticiens 
‘ quaedam alimentatio subministretur, v. gr. in domo ccrrectionis vel 
‘demeritorum; secus enim privatio beneficii aequipararetur poenae 
‘ capitali per inediam infligendae. Quae poena capitalis a foro eccle- 
siastico omnino aliena est. Certeroquin ne ista quidem alimentatio 
concedenda est contumacibus, quamdiu illi in sua contumacia perse- 
verant.’’ Quae omnia concordant cum doctrina Codicis in can. 2299, 
§ 3; 2303, § 2; 2304, § 2. [To the fourth query the answer then is given 
that cach day in question is to count as a full day of absence. | 


“6 


5°, The Penalties are Incurred even without Declaratory 
Sentence. 


Quintum tantum est dubium, num illegitime absens teneatur fru- 
ctus restituere ante sententiam declaratoriam quoque; et an capitularia 
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statuta praeecribere possint cum approbatione Ordinarii fructus traden- 
dos esse fabricae ecclesiae in toto vel in parte. 

Quod ad primam partem puto, saltem, secundum disciplinam Codicis, 
respondendum esse affirmative. Ratio est praescriptum canonis 2232, 
§ 1, ex quo poena latae sententiae, qualis et ista, reum delicti con- 
scium statim tenet in utrcque foro, et ad hoe non est necessaria sen- 
tentia declaratoria, nisi in casu, quo reus poenam subire non posset sine 
infaumia. Quae exceptio in casu nostro locum habere non potest, quum 
de re publica et manifesta agatur. Dixi: saltem secundum disciplinem 
Codicis. Nam antiquo iure fuit quaedam discrepantia inter Doctores. 
Nonnulli enim ad applicationem poenae semper necessariam dixerunt 
sententiam saltem declaratoriam. Hos sequitur D’Annibale (1, 309) 
qui dicit: ‘* Poenae positivae non tenent ante sententiam iudicis, etsi 
‘in lege cautum sit ut incurrentur ipso facto, ipso iure, immo etiam 
‘nulla declaratione praemissa.”’ 


At etiam in antiquo jure praeferenda 
fuit sententia contraria, quae a Suarez communis dicebatur, et secun- 
dum quam non vequirebatur sententia declaratoria (quando tamen verba 
legis essent pe spicua) etiam quando agebatur de legibus praecipien- 
tibus actione: ictivas corporis, quamvis, ut advertit Suarez (De leg., 


c. 7, n. 6): linarie non sclent cogi homines per solas leges ad 


** huiusmod, ones, licet non repugnet obligari ... et harum legum 
exempla habemus in iure civili vel canonico’’: multo autem 


magis in legi. us imponentibus pecuniarias poenas, in quibus, ait idem 
Suarez (loc. cit., n. 7), ** facilius potest haee obligatio imponi, quia ex 
genere suo leviores sunt et sine dedecore vel ‘infamia impleri pos- 
sunt.’’ Quam sententiam, ut patet ex dictis, Codex no-ter recepit. 
Quare quum in can. 2381, § 1, dicatur: ** Eo ipso privatur omnibus frue- 
tibus,’’ ete., nulla exspectanda erit in casu sententia declaratoria. 
{And it is added that the Ordinary may apply the money to 
purposes but is not bound to. ] 


[Of the other documents we may mention :— 


‘fabric ’ 


1°. An interesting case of ecclesiastical * re-instatemcnt’ decided 

by the Rota (dated 6th April, published 1st June, 1920). 

2°. A letter from the Pope to Cardinal La Fontaine and others 
(14th June) recapitulating the principles on which the social 
problem should be solved. 

3°. A Circular Letter from the Congregation of Religivus to all 
local Ordinaries (dated 9th March, published 1st September) 
emphasising the need of having the appointment of General 
Superioresses temporary. | 











Cheological Articles in Reviews, 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHQUE ET TH&OLOGIQUES.  [Juillet, 
1920.]—Heéris, ‘ Philosophie et Science.’ [St. Thomas, imitating Aristotle, 
made no distinction. Philosophy is the judge of Science and its methods. } 
Garrigou-Lagrange, ‘ L’Apologétique et la Theologie fondamentale.’ [A 
question of names. Apologetics, adequately conceived, should receive 
light from faith.] Synave, ‘ L’homme de Néanderthal dans l’ile de Malte.’ 
[Dr. Keith claims that remains of the Néanderthal (Palaeolithic) man 
and i three extinct species of elephants have been found in a cave in 
Malta. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLoGrIE. [III. Quartalheft, 1920.] 
Stufler, ‘ Num S. Thomas paedeterminationem physicam, docuerit II.’ 
{Continues his article alleging that St. Thomas was not a Thomist and 
was opposed to predetermination.] Pelster, ‘ Die alteren Biographien 
des hl. Thomas von Aquino II.’ Lutz, ‘ Uber die wirkungen und die 
Nolwendigkeit der hl. Eucharistie.’ [An illuminating discussion of the 
question from the standpoint of historical theology, with sidelights on 
the question of the necessity of Baptism.] 


Tue Catnotic Worip. |[July, 1920.]— Siedenburg, ‘ Federation of 
Catholic Societies.’ [The principle in federation was that all the Societies, 
while marching apart, could strike together in nation-wide movements, 
sometimes in co-operation with non-Catholic ones.] Shuster, ‘ Catholic 
Literature as a World-Force.’ [In the past European literature was 
Catholic and consequently merry. In modern times in spite of miuch 
poverty the tradition is kept up by Bazin, Bourget, and Bordeaux in 
France; by Newman, Ward, Thompson, Patmore, the Meynells, 
Chestertons, Belloc, Benson, Sheehan, Ayscough in these islands; Weber, 
Droeste-Hulsdorff in Germany; Borsi in Italy; Kilmer, Tabb, and 
Cawein in America.] Daly, ‘Sir Thomas More, Saint and Humorist.’ 
[His mask of gentle laughter still baffles the curious scrutiny of eyes that 
are worldly.” But to be merry is to be thoroughly in earnest. For 
earnestness to the point of sanctity, and genuine humour see the farce of 
this finite world and its disproportion to the god-like, the infinite, within 
us. So the finite great can be burlesqued and the finite little made mock 
heroic and both obtain their proper place, nothingness, in comparison 
with the Infinite] Smith, ‘The Armenian Tragedy.’ [Quotes Aslan’s 
Armenia: Caravans of expelled Armenians were attacked by constabulary 
and brigands ; the men were killed, the women and girls outraged and then 
killed. A protest against the provincial policy of non-interference while 
a brother is being pummelled.] 


Bipstica. [Vol. L, Fase. 3.] J. M. Bover, ‘ De mystica unione “ in 
Christo Jesu ’’ secundum B. Paulum.’ [Discusses the problem ‘ whether 
Christ as man is or can be the term and object of mystic union, and 
concludes ‘“‘ haec unio in Christo Jesu omnes habet proprietates, quibus 
unio vere mystica insignitur.”]. C. Lattey, ‘The place of memory in 
the composition of the Synoptic Gospels.’ [Memory explains both the 
likenesses and the differences in the Synoptic Gospels, but the hypothesis 
of documents does not sufficiently explain the differences, such as we have 
them in the concrete.] L. Heidet, ‘ Le vdyage de Saul a la recherche des 
dnesses de son pére [I. Sam. 9 1-16.].’. [Discussion of the topography.] 
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‘ 


Revue Bisiique. [Juillet, 1920.]—R. P. Lagrange, ‘ L’ancienne version 
syriaque des Evangiles.’ [A critical examination of the version represented 
by the Curetonian and Lewisian recension.] D. Buzy, ‘ Les symboles 


prophétiques d’ Ezechiel (suite).” [Continues his valuable exegetical 
notes on the symbols of the prophets. Gives many interesting principles 
of interpretation.] 


Expositor. [August, 1920.]— D. S. Margoliouth, ‘ Arguments from 
the Pentateuch for the Future Life.’ [The doctrine of the Future Life 
as distinguished from Resurrection was deduced by the Rabbis from 
certain texts concerning the Patriarchs.] W. E. Beet, ‘ The Mystery of 
the Sealed Book.’ [An interpretation of the Sixth Chapter of Apocalypse. 
“The opening of the roll symbolises the unfolding of the eternal purpose 
that is working out its accomplishment through the chequered history 
of mankind.”] R. Harris, ‘A Further Note on the Original Title of St. 
Mark.’ [Suggests that the title was “ Memoirs of the Acts of Jesus.’’] 
V. Bureh, ‘ The Original Arrangement of the Sermon on the Mount.’ 
{The Sermon originally ‘the statement of an anti-Judaic message’ 
arranged under different heads after the manner of the Testimonies. 
Matthew merely softened the primitive anti-Judaism of the document. 
Luke breaks 1" up and relates the sayings to illustrate incidents in the 
life of Christ. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review. -[May, 1920.]—S. A. B. Mercer, ‘A 
New Turning Point in the Study of Creation.’ [The so-called ‘‘ Babylonian 
Epic of Creation * is in reality not an Epic of creation at all. The Biblical 
account is the only ancient account of creation which can morally and 
religiously satisfy a modern mind.] B.S. Easton, ‘ The Apostolic Doctrine 
of the Church.’ |The Church was no new creation. What the Gentiles 
entered was no new body but the old “ assembly.”"] L. M. A. Haughwout. 
“Steps in the Organisation of the Early Church.’ [A study of the 
development of the hierarchy.] 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL Review. ([July, 1920.]— B. B. Warfield, 
‘Miserable Sinner Christianity in the Hands of the Rationalists, II.’ 
[Discussion of Rationalistic views on justification.] R. D. Wilson, ‘ The 
Names of God in the Old Testament,’ [An elaborate analysis giving in 
parallel columns the number of times which each name occurs in the 
different books.] 


Revue BEnepictTine. [October, 1914-1919.]—D. D. De Bruyne, ‘ Etude 
sur les origines de la Vulgate en Espagne.’ [Discusses the influence of 
the editions of Isidore of Séville and Peregrinus.] D. U. Berliere, ‘ La 
Congregation bénédictine de Chalais.’. [The mother house founded in 
the opening years of the 12th century by the bishop of Grenoble, and 
amalgamated with Chartreuse in 1304.] Comptes Rendus. Bulletin 
d’Histoire Bénédictine. 


ARCHIVUM FRANCISCANUM Historicum. Fase. IIL-IV. Annus XII. 
[July-October, 1919.] | P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., ‘ Descriptio Codicis 
S$. Antonii de Urbe unacum Appendice textuum de S. Francisco.’ P. 
Leone Bracaloni, O.F.M., ‘ Le Sacre Reliquie della Basilica di S. Chiara 
in Assisi.’ [Description of the relics of St. Clare preserved at Assisi.] 
Documents. Reviews. Miscellanea. 


Tur Homitetic Montaty AND Pastorat Review. [June, 1920.]— 
M. A. Muleaire, ‘ Has the Priest a Place in Social Reconstruction?’ 
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[The repiy a strong affirmative—supported by reasons and examples, 
and supplemented by suggestions for College training.} $. Woywood, 
‘Simony according to the Code.’ [A slightly confused exposition of 
elementary problems presented by the canons.] J. Kreuter, ‘ The 
Optimism of Christ.’ [Its foundation, and its bearing on present-day 
preaching.]| B. L. Conway, * The Liturgy.’ [Old Testament sources, 
Christian hymns, and Sacramental ceremonies.] [August, 1920.]—S. 
Woywood, ‘ The Legislation of the Code on Baptism.’ [The canons that 
define the minister.] G. T. Sehmidt, *Scrupulous Penitents.’ {The 
symptoms of the malady, and its cure.] F. J. Kelly, ‘The Blessed 
Eucharist and the Problems of the Hour.’ [The poverty, humility, 
obedience and charity taught by our Lord in the tabernacle furnish the 
best solution.} J. Kreuter, ‘ Preaching and the Bible.” [Present-day 
preachers have largely lost the Patristic art of making Biblical passages 
the very essence of the sermon.] Roman Documents. Answers to 
Queries. Sermons and Conferences for the period. 


Tue Monrnu. [June, 1920.]}—J. R. Cormack, ‘ Jeanne d’Are.’— [Her 
life and death a copy of her Master’s.] S. F. Smith, ‘ Re-Marriage after 
Divorce.’ |A comparison of the Synoptic texts refutes the Protestant 
view underlying the Majority Report of the Divorce Comnmnission.] 
Countess de Courson, ‘The Ursuline Martyrs of Valenciennes.’ [Story 
of the thirty-two who perished by the guillotine at Bolléne in 1794.] 
H. Thurston, ‘ The Pilgrim Fathers.’ |Historical evidence throws a lurid 
light on their fabled spirit of toleration: their treatment of the Quakers 
specially venomous: their efforts to propagate the Gospel look puny 
indeed when contrasted with the labours of contemporary Catholic 
missionaries.}| |July, 1920.|—F. X. Nairne, ‘ Was the Last Supper a 
Jewish Pasch?’ |No: the ‘ Johannine opinion’ is correct: even the 
Synoptics themselves show that Christ died on the 14th Nisan, not on the 
Feast of the Passover.| E. Cowell, ‘ Venerable Jerome of Algiers.” [A 
victim of Islam persecution (1569) whose case has been before the 
Congregation.]| R. F. Anson, ‘ Catholic Chaplains in the Royal Navy.’ 
[1856-1914. A post-script deals with the war period. The Admiralty 
has recently shown a very considerate and generous spirit.} H. Thurston, 
‘Two Catholic Romances.’ [By M. Williams and O, Hartley.] [August, 
1920.|—C. Plater, .‘ The C.S.G. Summer School.’ {An enthusiastic 
account of the work done at Oxford from June 26th till July 5th of this 
year.] J. Britten, ‘ The Anglo-Catholic Congress.’ [The Anglican project 
has more than justified the anticipations of its promoters. An account 
of the papers and speeches at the recent congress.] §S. J. Brown, ‘ Why 
not a Catholic Anthology?’ |There is material for at least three. 
Indication of the sources.]| H. E. G. Rope, * Tolerance.’ [One of the 
‘delusions of the last age.’ A religion is tolerated, if it is not true: an 
author or artist, ‘if he does not;happen to be living in Ireland.’] R. 
Downey, ‘ The Chronicles of Mr. H. G. Wells.’ [A refutation of the 
godless evolution championed in the early chapters of the Outlines of 
History.} H. Thurston, ‘Limpias and the Problem of Collective 
Hallucination, I.’ [At Limpias in Northern Spain the face on a crucifix 
is seen at times to move its eyes, change colour, open and close the lips, 
ete. Comparison with previous manifestations of the kind at Florence 
in 1484 and at Rome in 1796.] [September, 1920.]—S. F. Smith, ‘ After 
the Congress.’ [Impressions of the Liverpool Catholic gathering : 
emphasis laid on the need for organisation and for increased support of 
the C.T.S.] H. Lueas, ‘ Industrial Chaos—and a Way Out?’ [The 
extreme ‘ Labour’ demands incapable of speedy realization: attention 
should be concentrated on limitation of property, income and profits.) 
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R. Downey, ‘ The Chronicles of Mr. H. G. Wells, II.’ [His treatment of 
the Scriptures and of Christianity based on the discredited * criticism ’ 
of a quarter of a century ago: his history ‘ little better than a novel with 
a purpose.”] H. Thurston, ‘Limpias and the Problem of Collective 
Hallucination, II.’ {Further phenomena of the same description during 
the last 70 years in Italy.] Miscellanea—Critical and Historical Notes : 
Topics of the Month: Notes on the Press. Reviews. Short Stories. 
300ks Received. 


THE EcecLestAstTicAL REVIEW. | June, 1920.]—F. E. Tourscher, 
‘Studies in St. Jerome and St. Augustine, IV.’ |A detailed examination 
of Augustine’s attitude towards, and comments on, the classical systems 
of philosophy.] _T. Slater, ‘ The Mass pro Populo.’ [A résumé of the 
legislation—especially in connection with certain local English Feasts. ] 
W. J. A. J. Duynstee, ‘ Moral Theology and Radio-therapy.’ [Much 
greater cause required to justify the use of Réntgen or radium rays (in 
the treatment of Women’s diseases) than of those of the ultra-violet type. |} 
J. M. Dohan, ‘ The Validity of Bequests for Masses.’ [An interesting 
account of the recent English decision and of the American laws on the 
matter. Special attention paid to the method of saving for charitable 
purposes a bequest invalid in civil law.] [August, 1920.]—* The Reform 
of Church Music.’ [Practical advice on the best means of carrying out 
the reform inaugurated by Pius X.]  D. Barry, ‘ Warning the Sick of 
Approaching Death.’ [A strong plea for a mild interpretation of an 
unpleasant duty.| * Meditations of an ex-Prelate.’ [Including the story 
of the famous hoax played on the Tibingen Higher Critics by Dr. 
Mainhold with his Amber Witch.} A. J. Schulte, * Purpose and Scope of 
the Roman Ritual.’ [Its contents, history, purpose and binding force.] 
Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Ecclesiastical Library Table. 


Criticisms and Notes. Literary Chat. Books Received, 


InisH EcciesiasticAL Recorp.  [June.]|—Rev. P. J. Browne, ‘ The 
-rinciple of Relativity and Einstein’s Law of Gravitation.’ Rev. E. J. 
Quigley, ‘Dr. Murray of Maynooth.’ [Biographical.] Rev. M. V. 
Ronan, *‘ The Holy See and the Protectorate of the Chinese Missions.’ 
[Deals with the movement to establish a papal nunciature at Pekin.] 
Rev. T. A. Sullivan, ‘A Bright Spot in Darkest Africa.” [An account 
of the missions in the Vicariate Apostolic of the Upper Nile.] Notes 
and queries on Theology, Canon Law and Liturgy. Roman Documents. 
Book Reviews. [July.]|—Right Rev. John S. Vaughan, ‘ Two Aspects 
of Death.’ [As a punishment of sin it inspires fear; as the gate of heaven 
it should inspire longing.] Rev. P. J. Vesey, ‘ Profit-sharing ; as it Affects 
the Relations of Capital and Labour.’ [A good discussion of its merits 
and defects as a remedy for industrial unrest.| Rev. E. J. Quigley, ‘ Dr. 
Murray of Maynooth.’ [Continued.] J. B. Cullen, ‘ The Canons Regular 
in Ireland—St. Mary’s Church, New Ross.’ [Historical.] Notes and 
Queries, ete., as in June. [August.]—Rev. J. B. O’Connell, ‘ The Cult 
of Beatified Servants of God.’ [Liturgical]. Rev. E. J. Quigley, ‘ Dr. 
Murray of Maynooth.’ [Continued.] Rev. David Barry, ‘ The Confession 
of Internal Sins.’ [A discussion of the extent of the guilt incurred in 
various classes of internal sins.] Rev. Alban King, O.P., ‘Two Great 
Preachers of Truth in the Last Century : Lacordaire and Burke.’ [Mostly 
biographical.| Rev. Joseph McCormack, ‘Sermons and Instructions on 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.’ [It is useless to tell your people about 
theological theories concerning mystical and equivalent destruction. 
Explain that Christ the victim comes on the altar, and that the two- 
fold consecration is the sign that He comes in His capacity of victim.] 
Notes and Queries, etc., as in June, 
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Tue CatHotic Worup. [September, 1920.]—Elder, ‘ N.C.W.C.—The 
Church in Action.’ [An account of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
in America, It centralises the Catholic Societies and activities.] 
MacGill, *‘ Salve Mater” and the Episcopal Church.’ [A criticism of 
the ‘various Episcopal views of the Apologia of the distinguished ex- 
Anglican, Dr. Kinsman.|] 

GREGORIANUM. [Aprile, 1920].—Billot, ‘ Dogma creationis an ex initio 
Geneseos demonstratur?’ [An undoubting affirmative reply. Proofs 
to be offered in future issues.]| De La Taille, ‘De missa sacerdotis ab 
Ecclesia praecisi aut exauctoritati antiquarum sententiarum crisis.’ 
Vaccari, ‘ I! concetto della Sapienza nell’ Antico Testamento.’ Mattiussi, 
*L’Idealismo in Italia.’ Vermeersch, ‘ De Mendacio. Supplementum 
duarum priorum. patium.’ {Defends against further objections the 
unlawfulness of falsehood in all cases.] [Luglio, 1920.|—M. De La 
Taille, ‘De missa sacerdotis ab Ecclesia praecisi aut exauctorati anti- 
quarum sententiarum crisis.” G. Mattiussi, ‘ Infinita della grazia in N. 
S. Gest Cristo. A. Astrain, ‘ A la memoria del gran asceta Diego Alvarez 
de Paz S. IL. en el tercer centenario de su muerte.’ A. Vermeersch, ‘ De 
mendacio et necessitatibus commercii humani.’ 





Nihil Obstat : 
JOANNES CANONICUS WATERS, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprimi Potest: 
% GULIELMvs, 
Archiep. Dublinen., 
Hibernie Primas. 


Dublini, die 23° Septembris, 1920. 
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THE SECRET OF GOOD TIMEKEEPING IN A WATCH 


Lies in the mechanism, If that is right the watch is a good one, | 
The case is only of secondary importance. What matters a 
handsome case if the Watch is always wrong? You can ke 
assured of both accuracy and good appearance by purchasing 
from GANTER BROS. Our renowned Silver Keyless Levers 
varying less than a minute a month are wonderful value. 


Write for Catalogue, 


—GANTER BROS, , °“s¢isis"*: 
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Rituale Parvum, E Rituali Romano Aliisque Fontibus Authenticis 
Excerptum et ad Usum Cleri Hibernici Accommodatum ; Cura, 
Rev. J. B. O’ConneELL, B.A., B.D. [Sacerd. Dicec. Dublin]. Fools- 
cap 8vo; printed in Red and Black; morocco limp, gilt edges, 
400 pages. Price, net, 12s. 6d.; post free. 

Excerpta E. Rituali Romano, nearly ready. 

Codex Juris Canonici, with Card. Gasparri’s Notes, Paper, 18mo, 
net, 10s, ; 12mo, net, 15s.; postage 6d. 

Canonical Legislation for Religious. Authorised English Translation, 
net, 2s.; post free, 2s, 3d. 


Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon, by CuarLes LEVER, with 16 
Illustrations by Arthur Rackham, Net, 3s. 6d. 


The Blessed Joan of Are, by Rev. ALbert Barry, C.SS.R. Net Is.6d. 


Irish-English Dictionary, by O’Remuy and O’Donovan. Net, 15s. 
Knocknagow, by C. J. Kickuam. Net, 7s. 6d. 


History of Ireland, by Haverty, with continuation to 1900 by DILLon 
CosGRove. Net, 12s. 6d. 
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wearer, 
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Vestments and Banners 


As a result of the Great War and consequent 
difficulty of securing Vestment Embroideries from 
the Continent, we have installed New Machinery, 
driven by electricity, and have skilled operators 
executing most elaborate and elegant Embroidery 
equal both in workmanship and price to those 
heretofore imported from the Continent. 





We are anxious for your kind patronage, as we 
are specialists in Vestments and all materials 
connected with same. 


We will at all times be pleased to submit on 
approbation, post free, a selection of Vestments, 
Ornaments, Braids, Fringes and Silks, of which 
we always carry a large and varied stock. 
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